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nal defense 


and the railroads 


Keep your eye on the sky. On the railroads, too. For it ts railroads 
that supply the major logistical support of our national defense 


Tremendous tonnage in materials and supplies 


n 
equipment and weapons is transported quickly, reliably, efficient 
by rail. Much of it is carried in cars equipped with National 


Railroad Specialties. That’s because National products mak« 





a substantial contribution to better railroading 


National Transportation Week 
May 11-17 


National products include: 
COUPLERS * YOKES * DRAFT GEARS 
FREIGHT TRUCKS * JOURNAL BOXES 


NATIONAL “‘Ss2:5 CASTINGS COMPANY & 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 











Next month is Perfect Shipping Month. Let 
us help you observe it by routing your freight 
viaGMa«&oO. Perfect handling isa daily concern 
of ours and a “must” for Perfect Shipping. 


;MOBILE & OHIO 


RAILROAD 
ne the Dict Routt between the Midwest and Gulf Coasl 
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CREW AND UNLOADING 











THE TRANSCONTINENTAL CUT-OFF 


* Operation Careful Handling 
* Impact Recorder Tested 


Numerous cars have moved over the Q A & P containing 
PERFECT 


impact recorders but with no impacts having been 


recorded over 4 m.p.h. Under this figure is considered 


SHIPPING 


safe handling and impacts are not reported. 





For Careful Handling, Fast and Dependable Service Route via Frisco 
— QA&P —Santa Fe, or vice versa, to/from Arizona — California. 





Your patronage is constantly so- 


licited and always appreciated. 


Executive Vice President 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST QA&P IS BEST! 


(QA&P-Frisco-AT&N—ONE SYSTEM, 5000 miles serving nine states in the Southeast and Southwest) 


FRISCO -QAGP -SANTA FE 
(THE TRANSCONTINENTAL CUT-OFFD 
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L.ETRAILER-HITCHES 


QCf Retractable Trailer-Hitches give these @ big benefits: 


CPEFD/ one man does job in less than three minutes, saves ter- 


minal time as well as costly man-hours. 


GET Y/ one-unit tie-down gives greater safety to trailer and 


lading, eliminates need for chocks or chains. 


LCONOMY! secure tie-down permits unrestricted interchange 


without special handling. 


PROTECTION! 40,000 foot-pounds extra cushioning protects 


trailer and cargo. 





ee 


SO Fe SPIE OR 


Immediate delivery for installation on your present cars as well as 

on new QC f flat cars. For full information, price and delivery, get 
“ in touch with your nearest QC f office. 

AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY, Division of QC f Industries 

Incorporated, 30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Cleveland—Washingtozx 

D. C.—Philadelphia—San Francisco. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
DIVISION OF ACF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


RETRACTABLE TRAILER-HITCH 


ludes nine member railroads. — 
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FRE NSPE TATOm CORP OR ST Ow 


GATX cars lined with Kanigen... 
new nickel-alloy coating 


KANIGEN, a unique patented process, deposits a hard, used for liquids such as tetraethy! lead, ethylene oxide 
uniform, corrosion-resistant nickel-alloy coating on tank and glucose. 
eee Derry cme ey ms nme If your product is a liquid, GATX furnishes or can build 

Poxy P BS. cd Me 8 pr a a tank car to transport it. GATX maintains a nation-wide 
atures that would destroy other linings. For example, 73% ; ‘ : ieee 

: es et 5°. network of shops for servicing. 
caustic soda can be piped in at unlimited temperatures. NI ' 
: . 0 capital investment ... when you ship GATX. 

Tank cars lined with KANIGEN are also being successfully agrees SavermED . ' 


KANIGEN is a trademark which identifies chemical nickel coating by 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
and its licensees, the product resulting therefrom and compositions pro- 
duced by them for use in chemical nickel coatings. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 





Offices in all principal cities 
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Editorial 


An ‘A’ and an 'E’ for Freight Claim Prevention 


SOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1957, the estimated net 
k income of the Class I railroads of the United States 
was $732 million, according to a report issued last month 
by the Association of American Railroads (T.W., Feb. 22, 
p. 35). The average net income per month thus amounted 
to $61 million; for two months it would amount to $122 
million. We call attention to the latter figure because 
there appears, elsewhere in this issue, the information that 
laims for freight loss and damage paid by member roads 
of the A.A.R. in 1957 totaled $122.8 million, or 7.8 per 
cent more than the corresponding total for 1956. Accord 
ingly, the amount of 1957 rail revenues needlessly wasted 
in the transportation process was equivalent to more than 
the net income of the railroads for two months of the 
year, calculated on an “average-per-month” basis 


In a country which prides itself on ability to develop 
and maintain maximum efficiency in industrial production 
and distribution, and in an industry which is deeply troubled 
by shrinkage of earnings, such a record of wastefulness is 
lamentable and disgraceful. 


The twenty second Perfect Shipping campaign, to which 
this issue of TRAFFIC WorLD is dedicated, carries forward 
an annual effort inaugurated by the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards at the time of its formation 
in a meeting at Chicago, February 16, 1937. The men 
in the N.A.S.A.B. and in the regional boards who have 
served or are now serving on the freight loss and damage 
prevention committees of their respective groups have 
strived earnestly to bring about adoption, by shippers gen- 
erally and by the railroads, of practices conducive to safe 
transportation of freight. Progress has been made; many 
shippers, and some railroads, are doing their share in trying 
to attain the goal of ‘perfect shipping.” Without their 
contributions, the record of freight claim payments would 
probably be frightening, indeed 


‘too many railroads, however, appear to be indifferent 
toward claim prevention. They may be “passing the 
buck” to the A.A.R. freight loss and damage prevention 
section—and it and its staff members, of course, can ac 
complish little or nothing without wholehearted coopera 
tion by all the member lines. Some may be taking the 
position that “you can’t get hard-nosed” with important 
shippers who pack some of their freight carelessly. What- 
ever the underlying attitudes may be, the impression per 
sists that the railroad industry as a whole is apathetic to- 
ward the “perfect shipping” idea. Supporting that im 
pression are the facts that rail freight claim payments in 
1956 exceeded those of 1955 by 16.2 per cent and that 
the corresponding total for 1957 was 7.8 per cent above 
that for 1956. 


Admittedly, there are aspects of the freight loss and 


damage situation as to which knowledge is lacking. Must 
these presently unascertainable causes of loss and damage 


forever remain unsolved mysteries? It would appear worth- 
while, and certainly not beyond the reach of American 
ingenuity and skill, to find the answers now unknown. 
Proper diagnosis of an ailment must precede successful 
treatment of the ailment Intensive, concerted effort by 
the carriers, at a cost small by comparison with the annual 
outlay for claim payments, would be productive of good 
results within a short time Meanwhile, as to freight 
claim prevention work, 


school teacher might give the 
railroad industry an “A 


for apparent apathy. 

Claim prevention activity among the motor common 
carriers in the American Trucking Associations has a 
brighter hue. The net loss and damage claim payments 
by 178 reporting motor carriers which in 1937 had gross 
revenues of $1.16 billion totaled $12.8 million, or 1.1 per 
cent of the gross revenue figure, while the comparable ratio 
for the railroads was 1.3 


€ HE executive secretary of the National Freight Claim 
Council of the A.T.A., John M. “Miller, makes the 
point that although the rail ratio on combined carload and 
less-carload traffic may compare favorably with that of the 
motor carriers, “it should be kept in mind that the rail 
ratio is heavily weighted by an overwhelming volume of 
cartload traffic that is least susceptible to loss and damage.” 
The reporting motor common carriers, on the other hand, 
he says, are “primarily general commodity transporters of 
packaged freight, and none of them handle commodities 
in bulk such as coal, sand, grain, ores, etc., which con- 
stitutes a considerable portion of rail trafhc 


The 1.1 ratio of net claim payments to revenue may 
or may not reflect accurately the performance of all the 
motor common carriers. (Mr. Miller feels confident, how- 
ever, that it does.) It is, in any event, evidence of a 
creditable performance by the 178 reporting carriers, even 
though it shows an increase over the ratio of 1.085 reported 
for 1956. And it is performance brought about by 


something more than mere chance. 


The ‘‘message’’ to insist on proper packing, careful 
handling, and safe transportation all the way goes out to 


motor lines, not only from the National Freight Claim 
Council, but also from well-organized, active, energetic 


regional organizations for claim prevention. They study 
causes and possible “cures” of freight-claim and “O. S. & 
D problems intently; they give special recognition to 


able leaders of their programs. The national council pre- 
sents awards annually to motor carriers by which outstand- 
ing claim prevention programs have been conducted. A 
number of individual carriers offer incentives to employes 
to handle freight carefully 
ticipating carriers to an “E 


Such activities entitle the par- 
for excellent eftort 


For those shippers who, patiently and hopefully, have 
carried high the “perfect shipping banner, year after year, 
for constancy and courage. 


the grade must be at least a ““C”’ 





we ABC 


SHIPPING 





Ave TRANSPORTATION—covering the entire 
field of domestic and international air cargo 
—America’s fastest growing industry—offer- 
ing to shippers and traffic men a monthly 
round-up of valuable air-shipping informa- 
tion . . . $5.00 


per year. 





AMERICAN IMPORT & EXPORT 


ULLETIN—keeping up with the latest 
trends in all forms of international ship- 
ping and the most recent developments in 
government regulations—it's the month-to- 
month supplement to the CUSTOM HOUSE 
GUIDE . . . $5.00 per year. 





esis HOUSE GUIDE—the BIG book! 
complete in every detail—the shipper’s and 
freight forwarder’s handbook, cross-indexed 
for easy reference. The only complete book 
in the field of foreign trade. Answers every 
need and purpose .. . $30.00 per year 
including monthly BULLETIN. 


10 Bridge St. _ New York 4, N.Y. 








Questions 


TRAFFIC WoRLD 


and Answers 


Letters should be addressed to Traffic World, 815 Washington Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 


Tariff Interpretation— 


Specific v. General Commodity 
Description in Same Tariff 


Question—Georgia 


A carrier maintains (supported by 
many cases) that a specific commodity 
rate applies to the exclusion of a more 
general commodity rate, and would apply 
item 8015-A, per description item 505-B 
of Southern Freight Tariff Bureau tariff 
No. 867, I.C.C. No. 1466. 

We maintain (supported by many deci- 
sions and page 79, application of section 
2 of tariff No. 867), that point to point 
rates in section 1 apply to the exclusion 
of mileage rate in section 2, and would 
apply item 1268 of the same tariff. 

This conflict of opinion arises as a 
result of the fact that the only designa- 
tion of bottle carrying cartons, fibre- 
board, pulpboard, paper, other than cor- 
rugated, KD flat, appearing in the classi- 
fication, is by Note 6 reference, item 
14066, which states that this article and 
others named are also rated under item 
14060, describing boxes, fibreboard, other 
than corrugated, knocked down flat. 
There is no specific item in Uniform 
Freight Classification No. 4 on bottle 
carrying cartons alone. 

However, bottle carrying cartons are 
named in item 505-B of Southern Freight 
Tariff Bureau tariff No. 867. 

If the commodity tariff is read in the 
light of the classification, then the de- 
scription “Boxes,” in item 1268 of tariff 
No. 867, includes bottle carrying cartons. 

If there is a rate in section 1 of the 
tariff (item 1268), then rates in section 
2 (item 8015-A) are not applicable. 

Your advice and opinion as to which 
rule to apply first, supported by any 
reports of the Commission or decisions 
of the courts, will be greatly appreciated. 


Answer 


Item 8015-A applies on paper and 
paper articles, as described in item 505-B, 
carloads, from southern territory to west- 
ern trunk line territory, except zone 1, 
via routes provided in items 8200 and 
35350. The rates are published to apply 
to rate basis numbers shown as being 
applicable between origin and destina- 
tion in Western Trunk Line’s National 
Rate Basis tariff No. W/S-1001. 

Item 595-B, which is a commodity de- 
scription item of paper and paper arti- 
cles, provides that “Bottle or can carry- 
ing cartons or containers, printed or 
imprinted, or not printed or imprinted, 
with or without handles, flat or folded 


flat in packages,” shall take Column D 
rates, minimum weight 24,000R pounds, 
when corrugated and Column D rates, 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, when 
not corrugated. 

Item 8015-A is situated in section 2 
of tariff No. 867 and, therefore, subject 
to the application of section 2, as pub- 
lished on page 79, which reads: 

“When rates are published in section 
1, the rates named in this section on 
the same commodity from and to the 
same points, via the same route, will 
not apply. If the charge accruing under 
section 3 of this tariff is lower than the 
charge accruing under this section on 
the same shipment via the same route, 
the charge accruing under section 3 will 
apply.” 

We now turn to section 1, and find 
that item 1268 applies on boxes, fibre- 
board, pulpboard or strawboard, as de- 
scribed in item 1250, carload. The rates 
are published to apply from the named 
origin, Atlanta, Ga., to the named desti- 
nation, East St. Louis, Il. 


Item 1250, which is a commodity de- 
scription item, applies on boxes, fibre- 
board, pulpboard or strawboard (paper 
boxes), viz: other than corrugated, KD, 
flat or folded flat, with or without fillers 
or partitions, loose or in packages, min- 
imum weight as shown in connection 
with rates, carload. 


It appears that you have a compound 
question, namely, whether a rate pub- 
lished from and to named points takes 
precedence over rates arrived at by use of 
a rate basis number and, if so, whether 
the description of boxes in item 1268 
is sufficiently broad to prevent the ap- 
plication of the description of cartons 
in item 8015-A. We think not, since 
rates arrived at by use of rate basis 
numbers are as specific as if the points 
themselves had been named. See, in 
this respect, the report in Dodge County 
Lumber Co. v. Seaboard A. L. Ry. Co., 
153 I.C.C. 693, wherein the Commission 
said: 

“Distance commodity rates are specific 
rates within the meaning of Rule 6(b) of 
Tariff Circular 18-A, as they give a pre- 
cise description of the article on which 
they apply and can not be applied on 
analogous commodities. In this sense 
all commodity rates are specific and the 
use of the adjective ‘specific’ to define 
a commodity rate is superfluous. But the 
phrase ‘specific commodity rates’ in rail- 
road and tariff terminology has a well- 
defined and generally accepted meaning 
and it is in the latter sense that it is 
used by us in Rule 10 of Tariff Circular 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader 
interest. A specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service 
department, will furnish references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of 
application of tariff schedules and practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man, but to help him in his work, nor do we undertake to render legal 
opinions. The right is reserved to refuse to answer any question that does not seem to be 
of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too complex for the kind 


of investigation herein contemplated. 
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William J.“Bill” Klein 


ATA NATIONAL ROADEO CHAMPION 


ansther neasow why 
MASON AND DIXON IS ALWAYS AMONG 
THE LEADERS IN PERFECT SHIPPING! 


Mason and Dixon driver Bill Klein is 
typical of the many men who man our 
fleet. He and others like him keep 
our claim record down with their 
driving skill. In the recent ATA 
National Roadeo Contests he took first 
place competing against other state 
champions... a crowning achievement 
to his driving skill and his, 13-year 
no-accident record. Throughout our 
organization, the skills necessary to 
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perfect shipping are constantly being 
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sought and reached. It’s men like Bill 


Klein who will make that extra effort 
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meaning into the Silver Link ir” 
Service you get every day 
when you ship by Mason 
and Dixon. 


xinesroat 44 parst0% 
ROGERS VELE JOHNSON CITY 


GREENEVILLE 
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CHARLOTTE 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 


SERVING YOU SINCE ‘32 
KINGSPORT. TENN. 


SILVER LINK SERVICE 
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COTTON BELT 


shipping specialist 
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shipping needs, 
call your 


To help your profits 
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climb, streamline your 


shipping operations 
Cotton Belt’s swift, 
smooth, reliable service. 
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reREeIGHT SPECIAL 
SINCE 1877 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


18-A. It is there used to differentiate a 
commodity rate published to apply be- 
tween named or specified points from 
a distance commodity rate. It is not 
meant by this statement that a specific 
commodity rate must be repeated in a 
tariff in connection with every point 
from and to which it applies, for there 
are several other methods of specifying 
the points from and to which such rates 
apply, the most common of which i: 
probably by use of intermediate clauses. 

“Under the provisions of the title-page 
of the distance tariff and of Rule 10 
of the Tariff Circular 18-A, the distance 
commodity rates here sought by com- 
plainant may be used only when no 
specific commodity rates are provided 
The rates published in Speiden’s I.C.c. 
850 for use in connection with Glenn's 
I.C.C. A-551 are specific commodity rates 
and take precedence over the distance 
commodity rates.” 

See, also, Progress Brewing Co., Inc. v 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 229 LC.C 
555. 

We do not believe that the description 
for item 1250 applies to the exclusion of 
the description in item 505-B, for the 
reason that item 505-B contains an in- 
dividual entry for both bottle carrying 
cartons and boxes. If these articles 
could be described as boxes, there would 
be a conflict in item 505-B, and this we 
doubt. Also, the Commission has said, 
on numerous occasions, that where a 
tariff contains both general and specific 
descriptions, the latter prevails. See, in 
this respect, the reports in Mid-West 
Wine Co., Inc. v. Chicago, St. P. M. & O 
Ry. Co., 234 I.C.C. 497, and S. S. Steiner, 
Inc. v. Alton & S. R., 229 1.C.C. 407. 


Bills of Lading— 


What Constitutes Valid Signature 
Question—Minnesota 


Section 7 of contract terms and condi- 
tions of the uniform straight bill of lad- 
ing states, in effect, that a consignor is 
liable for freight charges unless he stip- 
ulates, by signature, in the space pro- 
vided for that purpose on the face of the 
bill of lading, that the carrier shall not 
make delivery without requiring pay- 
ment of such charges. 

On our bills of lading forms we have 
our company’s name printed in the sig- 
nature space. Is this such a “signature” 
as to satisfy the requirements of section 
7? It is our intent that it have this ef- 
fect, and we have resorted to this system 
in order to avoid the burden of writing 
in or stamping on an individual signa- 
ture. 

A carrier has questioned our reasoning 
on this point. We would appreciate your 
clarification. 


Answer 


A printed signature, adopted and used 
by a party which includes a corporation 
or firm, is as much a signature of that 
party as if it had been placed on the 
memorandum with pen and ink. It is 
not necessary for a particular individual 
connected with a corporation or firm to 
add his name or initials beneath the cor- 
poration’s name where the name of a 
corporation has been adopted and used 
by the firm or corporation in the signing 
of a document, as in the case of a bill 
of lading. See, in this connection, Prairie 
State Grain, etc. Co. v. Wrede, 217 Ill. 
App. 407; United Display Fixture Co. v. 
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ERVING WORLD-WIDE MARKETS... 


















KEEPS U.S. STYLES 
FLYING HIGH ! 


[sr TWA OVERN/GHT 
AIR FREIGHT DELIVERY 
TO EUROPE ENABLES 
SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

TO SERVE OVERSEAS 
CUSTOMERS. . ./NCREASES 
SALES AND MARKET/NG 
RANGE FOR THIS FAMOUS 
NEW YORK STORE. 

ANP TWA AIR FREIGHT 
IS THE WAY THESE POPULAR 
HIGH -FASHION /TEMS 
ARRIVE ON TIME ! 
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SHIP TWA AIR FREIGHT ! 


[SOR FAST, ON-SCHEDULE 
DELIVERY OF YOUR SHIPMENTS 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S., BOOK 
THEM ON TWA JETSTREAM ™* AND 
SUPER CONSTELLATION FLIGHTS! 


ail 


~ 


me 






# Jetstream is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA. All Jetstreams . 


NOW TWA SERVES BANGKOK AND MANILA ! 
SHIPPING TO THE ORIENT ? 

SEND YOUR CONSIGNMENTS ON FAST 
TWA SUPER-G CONSTELLATIONS ! 


Galll YOUR NEAREST TWA OFFICE 


TODAY, OR WRITE: TWA AIR FREIGHT. 
38O MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





ae ATMA Flights carty Air Mail, 
Air Freight and -iN THE UNITED STATES - Air Express a 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. EUROPE -AFRICA- ASIA 
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Bauman, 183 N.Y.S. 4; Equitable Life As- 
surance Society v. Muth, 145 Ky. 160, 140 
S.W. 157; Brooklyn City R. Co. v. City 
of New York, 248 N.Y.S. 196; Haven vy 
Foster, 19 Am. Dec. 353; and Horner y 
Missouri Pac. R. Co., 70 Mo.App. 285. 


It is the adoption of a given method of 
signing which gives legality thereto, and 
not the particular method or means used 

If, therefore, the consignor of the 
goods has authorized or adopted the 
means proposed to be used in signing 
the section 7 stipulation, this will suf- 
fice to give legality to the signature. 


Routing and Misrouting— 


Duty of Carrier Where Bill of Lading 
Contains Routing and Notation 
‘Protect Through Rate’ 


Question—Illinois 


What is the proper wording that should 
be used on either the bill of lading or on 
a diversion order, to properly protect 
the normal through rate from point of 
origin to destination? Please cite any 
current reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which deal with this 
Situation. 

We have found that the statement 
“protect through rate” does not place 
the burden of responsibility with the 
carrier to inform the shipper that the 
normal through rate will or will not 
apply over a particular route requested 
A statement, such as “protect through 
rate 54 cents,” usually means that the 
consignee has the right to reject the 
shipment if the applicable rate is more 
than 54 cents. 


Answer 


With respect to a bill of lading con- 
taining specific routing, without a rate 
being shown, but with a notation “pro- 
tect through rate” shown, see the report 
in Ryon Grain Co. v. Lehigh Valley R. 
Co., 215 I.C.C. 216, wherein the Commis- 
sion said: 

“A commodity rate of 27 cents con- 
temporaneously applied on buckwheat 
from Williamsport to Quincy, applicable 
from Trumansburg under an intermedi- 
ate-rate provision, but it did not apply 
over the route over which the shipments 
moved in accordance with directions by 
the shipper. The rate applicable over 
the route of movement of those ship- 
ments, which was through Suspension 
Bridge, N.Y., and Detroit, Mich., at which 
latter point the shipments were recon- 
signed to Quincy, was 34.5 cents, the 
sum of the intermediate rates of 13 cents 
from Trumansburg to Suspension Bridge 
and 21.5 cents beyond. In the rate column 
in each of the bills of lading issued at 
the time these shipments were recon- 
signed the word ‘thru’ was inserted by 
complainant. Complainant insists that 
the insertion of this word was equivalent 
to designation of the ‘lowest’ applicable 
rate from origin to destination over any 
route, which was a joint rate of 27 cents, 
and in support of that position cites 
F. S. Martin & Co. v. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 176 I.C.C. 573, where division 5 
said: 

“*The conflict between the routing 
instructions and the rate named in the 
reconsignment order made it the duty 
of the E., J. & E. to obtain further and 
definite instructions from the consignor, 
and its failure to do so renders it liable 
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experience ? 
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warehouse ? 


San Francisco Warehouse Co. buildings are located in the 
very heart of the commercial district, convenient to all rail, 
truck and steamship terminals 


500,000 square feet of first class storage area in two buildings 

Sprinklered or Electric Fire Detectors 

ADT Supervised 

General Merchandise, U.S. Customs and Internal Revenue 
Bonded Storage 

Office accommodations and Telephone service 

Pool Car Distribution 

Permitted City and Highway Common Carrier 

Private RR Sidings 

Reciprocal Switching 


For 50 years the Pacific Coast pacemaker in storage and 
distribution service 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. » Phone SUtter 1-3461 + Teletype SF-933 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: Distribution Service, Inc., 30 Church Street + Phone REctor 2-1580 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: Distribution Service, Inc., 251 East Grand Ave. + Phone SUperior 7-7180 
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SEATTLE 


means 
business! 


“Tried all other 


Y 


> West Coast ports... 
4 find Seattle the 


best,” says major 


importer. 


George Z. Lefton, President r George Zoltan Lefton Co., Chicago 


f od Se ? 
| Import chinaware from Japan by fastest, most 
The Problem 


economical route for further shipment to major 
markets throughout entire United States. 


Direct water shipment to Seattle, thence by rail 


to distribution center— taking advantage of di- 


oe 


The Solution 


rect short route from Japan and utilizing services 
of railroad foreign freight staff. 


+ — 


Mr. George Z. Lefton, president, George Zoltan 
Lefton Co., Chicago, says, “Having tried all other 
West Coast ports, we find Seattle the best. We 
The Proof get better service, a direct short route from Japan 

with frequent sailings, prompt loading of cars. 
Another important factor is the excellent co- 


operation of the Milwaukee Road’s foreign 


freight staff.” 


—| --— Sinsietpictliamela tim a “ 


Complete dockside facilities, two days sailing closer to the 
Far East...connections with nine major airlines, four trans- 
continental railroads, more than 100 truck lines to all North 
America, plus intelligent aid in solving marketing problems 
You get them all at the enterprising Port of Seattle. 





If you have a marketing problem, write direct to... 


THE PORT OF SEATTLE 


COMMISSION 


M. J. WEBER, Vice-President 
H. M. BURKE, General Manager 
“PORTSEA” 


E. H. SAVAGE, President 
CLARENCE H. CARLANDER, Secretary 
P. O. Box 1878, Seattle 11, Washington 
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for any damages to complainant which 
may have resulted therefrom.’ 

“That contention is without merit. h 
the proceeding cited and in others wher« 
the Commission has made similar find 
ings, there were definite rate instruc- 
tions in conflict with the routings speci- 
fied by the shippers. The word ‘thru 
inserted in the bills of lading here con- 
Sidered clearly had reference to the 
through rate from origin to destination 
in effect over the route specified by the 
shipper, whether it was a joint rat 
or combination rate.” 

With respect to a bill of lading con- 
taining specific routing with a notation 
“protect through rate 54 cents” shown 
see the report in General Foods Corp. v 
Louisville & N. R. Co., 246 I.C.C. 142 
wherein the Commission said: 

“.. In numerous decisions the Com- 
mission has uniformly found that, where 
there is a conflict between the rate and 
route shown in a bill of lading, it i 
the duty of the carrier’s agent to direct 
the shipper’s attention to the conflict 
and that failure so to do renders the 
carrier liable for any resulting dam- 
age.” 

In Carnation Co. v. Carolina, C. & O 
Ry. Co., 259 I.C.C. 617, the Commission 
said: 

. . Because of the conflict betwee: 
the rates and routing instructions in the 
bills of lading, it was the duty of the 
originating carrier to obtain further 
and more definite instructions. Its fail- 
ure to perform that duty rendered it 
chargeable with misrouting and liable 
for any damages resulting therefrom 
St. Louis Cooperage Co. v. Baltimore 
& O. R. Co., 161 IL.C.C. 258: Cudahy 
Packing Co. v. Baltimore & O. R. Co 
173 I.C.C. 121, 124; F. S. Martin & Co 
v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 176 1.C.C 
ke 


Claims— 
Set-Off and Counter 
Question—Ohio 


We have, for your consideration, a 
question involving the principle of coun- 
terclaim or set-off. 


A shipment, consisting of four cases, 
was forwarded, prepaid, by express. Due 
to the Christmas rush, charges were not 
collected at the time of pickup, the ar- 
rangement or practice involving a later 
submittal of the bill by the carrier. In 
the interim, the shipper visited the con- 
signee and was told that the shipment 
arrived with one case in a damaged 
condition and that, in a joint inspection, 
the express company’s representative 
stated that the packing was entirely 
adequate, and so indicated in the report. 
As packed, previous shipments went for- 
ward without damage. 


In view of this, the shipper paid the 
applicable bill and deducted the amount 
of the legitimate claim, relying on the 
principle of counterclaim, as delineated 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in Chicago 
& N. W. Ry. Co. v. Lindell, 281 US. 
14, wherein it was said that the shipper, 
acting in good faith and without collu- 
sion, is not debarred from pleading, by 
way of set-off, a counterclaim for a loss 
suffered by him as a result of the car- 
rier’s failure to perform his obligations 
touching the transportation and delivery 
of the identical shipment. 


While the above case covers a rail 
shipment, express companies are also 
covered by the provisions of section 6, 
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24 EXPRESS FREIGHTERS 
‘ADELAIDE 7 AUCKLAND 


: SMELBOURNE 
. on J WELLINGTON 


ao” \ i 
BURNIE ‘ 
} 

‘ 

— 


HOBART 





S.S. MARIPOSA + S.S. MONTEREY 
S.S. LURLINE + S.S. MATSONIA 


OUTBOUND SAILINGS TO HAWAII HOMEBOUND SAILINGS FROM HAWAII 


San Francisco Bay.... . 2 sailings each week San Francisco and Los Angeles..... weekly 


RII pitts Stor bas o'y's Sin ws +... weekly Columbia River............ every 35 days 
Puget Sound. .every 14-21 days via Columbia 











River and every 35 days direct Puget Sound Sean ve ee kav every 14-21 days 

Columbia River.......... every 14-21 days | a ee every 14 days 

Pacific Northwest lumber service.... . every ES os kn kx nie a0 every 30 days 
30 days 

* Atlantic and Gulf Ports..... every 14 days *Matson-Isthmian joint service 








First class passenger service weekly between California and Hawaii. 


Sailings to and from Australia and New Zealand via Tahiti, Samoa and Fiji 


Regularly scheduled express freight/passenger service from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
every three weeks. 
Freighter service from Pacific Coast Ports, including British Columbia, monthly 
(The Oceanic Steamship Company) 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY « THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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paragraph 7, of the interstate commerce 
act, under which the Lindell case is 
shown in the annotated acts. 

Is it necessary for the carrier to actu- 
ally institute suit for outstanding charges 
before the Lindell principle is applied, 
or may the counterclaim principle be 
invoked to effect claim settlement at the 
time of paying the original charges? 

Rule 13(a) of the Federal Rules for 
Civil Procedure, Title 28, U.S. Code, pro- 
vides for compulsory counterclaim If 
the deduction is in good faith, as men- 
tioned, will it be upheld? 

Are not the lower courts bound by the 
US. Supreme Court’s ruling on this 
point, so that if the instant case should 
reach a lower court they would decide it 
with the Lindell principle in mind? 


There is a singular dearth of citations 
on this point. 


Answer 


In Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Lin- 
dell, 281 U.S. 14, 50 S. Ct. 200, 74 L.Ed 
670, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that: 


“The practice of determining claims of 
shippers for loss or damage in suits 
brought by carriers to collect transpor- 
tation charges is not repugnant to the 
rule prohibiting the payment of such 
charges otherwise than in money. The 
adjudication in one suit of the respec- 
tive claims of plaintiff and defendant is 
the practical equivalent of charging a 
judgment obtained in one action against 
that secured in another. Neither is to 





the safest distance between 2 points 


Wherever you plan to move personnel, 
displays or exhibits — East, West, North or 
South — to all 48 states, Alaska or 


Hawaii, Wheaton’s complete long distance service 


will make moving easier, safer. Next 


time call the Wheaton agent. 
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3 Agents in all 
6 principal cities 


iB COAST-TO-COAST 
5 LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


£ In the West, FOR 


VAN LINES. Ine 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 
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be distinguished from payment in 
money. ' 

In the course of its decision, in the case 
mentioned above, the court said: 

“The purpose of the act to prevent 
discrimination has been emphasized by 
this court, and is well known. Since its 
enactment, carriers may not accept serv- 
ice, advertising, property, or a release 
of claim for damages in payment for 
transportation. They are required to 
collect the established rates, charges 
and fares from all alike in cash.” 

Louisville & N. R. Co. v. Mottley 
219 US. 467; Chicago, I. & L. Ry. Co 
v. United States, 219 U.S. 486; and Lake 
and Export Coal Co. v. Chesapeake & 
O. R. Co., 1 F’. 968, are also cited. 

As we understand the Lindell decis- 
ion, there can be no deduction of the 
amount of a claim for loss or damage 
from the amount due a carrier for trans- 
portation, except under an adjudication 
of the claim by a court 

The principal of the Lindell case wa 
followed by ‘the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission in Breece Veneer Co 
Chesapeake & O. R. Co., 182 I1.C.C. 690 
and Unauthorized Free Transportation 
By Railroads, 292 I.C.C. 739. The Lin 
dell case is cited in each of these reports 


Freight Charges— 


Liability For— 
Broker or Commission Merchant 


Question—New York 


When a shipper has employed the 
services of a broker on export shipments 
and the broker fails to pay the trans- 
portation charges to the carrier, for 
which charges the shipper reimbursed 
said broker, does the carrier have any 
recourse against the shipper? 

We would appreciate your opinion in 
this matter, together with citations of 
reports of the Commission or decisions 
of the courts 


Answer 


Ordinarily, the person delivering the 
goods to the carrier for shipment as- 
sumes the obligation to pay the freight 
charges. New York, N. H. & H. R. Co 
v. California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
5 A.2d 353, cert. denied 60 S.Ct. 79, 308 
US. 567: Pennsylvania R. Co. v. F. E 
Mathias Lumber Co., 47 N.E2d 158; 
Louisville & N. R. Co. v. Central Iron 
& Coal Co., 44 S.Ct. 441, 265 US. 59: 
New York Cent. R. Co. v. Frank H. Buck 
Co., 41 P.2d 547. However, the contract 
between the person delivering the goods 
to the carrier and the carrier may in- 
dicate otherwise. Louisville & N. R. Co 
v. Central Iron & Coal Co., 44 S.Ct. 441 
265 U.S. 59; New York Cent. R. Co. v 
Frank H. Buck Co., 41 P.2d 547. 

A person who has taken some step 
which would subject him to liability for 
freight charges, such as tendering a 
shipment to a carrier for transporta- 
tion, may be excused for any uncollected 
freight charges if the carrier is made 
aware of the fact that such person is 
acting as an agent of a third party 
Boston & Maine R. R. v. Hanaford Bros 
68 A.2d 1: New York Cent. R. Co. v 
Sharp, 213 N.Y.S. 867. 

If the carrier has no knowledge that 
a@ person is acting as an agent, that 
person is liable for freight charges, the 
same as if he was acting in his own 
behalf. City of New Orleans v. C. B 
Fox Co., 33 FSupp. 194; Erie R. Co. v 
H. Rosenstein, Inc., 227 N.Y.S. 99. 
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THE MODERN ROUTE 
IS THE LOGICAL 








Let us show you how Coast Line routings 
save time and money for the Shipper. 


THE § SOUTH’S FINEST / AND FASTEST 
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we = Our Slogan... = 
ns This Month... " 
WSS Every Month 0 


MARK CORRECTLY Shipper, receiver and carrier alike benefit pees 


by the continued observance of the principles —_ 


of Perfect Shipping. 


Preventing loss and damage to freight ship- by 
ments by careful handling is the goal toward lab 
which we constantly work. It adds dollars to bog 


your profits as well as ours. em 


More than a century of experience in trans- wi 
porting freight shipments of all shapes and 
sizes has made BURLINGTON one of the L. 


nation’s most dependable railroads. 


You can count us in on Perfect Shipping .. . - 
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Eisenhower Creates Board 
To Probe Airline Dispute 


President Eisenhower, by executive or- 
der on March 27, created a board of three 
members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to investigate a dispute existing 
between Trans World Airlines, Inc., and 
certain of its employes represented by 
the Flight Engineers’ International As- 
sociation, the White House announced. 

No appointments to the board had been 
made, it was stated at the White House 
on March 27. 

The dispute involves a proposed agree- 
ment covering wages and working rules 
for flight engineers. 

In the executive order it was noted 
that the dispute had not been adjusted 
under provisions of the railway labor act, 
and that, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, the disagreement 
“threatens substantially to interrupt in- 
terstate commerce to a degree such as to 
deprive a section of the country of es- 
sential transportation service.” 

The three-member board was created 
by virtue of authority vested in the 
President by section 10 of the railway 
labor act, according to the order. It 
was also provided that no member of the 
board “shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of airline 
employes or any carrier.” 

The board was to report its findings to 
the President with respect to the dispute 
within 30 days from March 27, it was 
stated. 


L.C.L. Rate Case Respondents 


The Commission, by Chairman Freas, 
has issued an order in No. 32290, In- 
creased Less-Than-Carload Rates in Of- 
ficial Territory, permitting nine rail- 
roads, at their request, to become 
additional respondents in the case in- 
volving increased rates on less-carload 
shipments weighing under 5,000 pounds 
in Official Territory (T.W., Dec. 21, 1957, 
p. 72). The railroads are the Lacka- 
wanna & Wyoming Valley, the Maryland 
& Pennsylvania, the Claremont & Con- 
cord, the Montpelier & Barre, the San- 
ford & Eastern, the Hoosac Tunnel & 
Wilmington, the Unadilla Valley, the 
New Jersey & New York, and the Del- 
ray Connecting. 


South-Central Motor Rates 


The Commission, division 2, voted 
March 27 not to suspend general in- 
creases of 12 per cent in class rates, 
classification exceptions ratings and com- 
modity column ratings, and 9 per cent in 
commodity rates between Southern and 
Central territories, published in tariffs 
of the Central & Southern Motor Freight 
Tariff Asseciation to become effective 
March 28 (T.W., March 8, p. 17). 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION NEWS TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY IN THIS ISSUE 


User Fees, Rate Freedom, Consolidations, 
Labor Law Changes Urged at Rail Hearing 


Senate Subcommittee Exploring ‘Plight of the Railroads’ Hears 


Educators Recommend Legislative, Administrative and Regulatory 


Changes. Night Session Held to Expedite Completion of Hearing. 


The course of the Senate hearing 
on “the plight of the railroads” 
moved into the “higher education’”’ 
field at a night session March 26 
and in the morning of March 27, as 
several prominent college transpor- 
tation professors took the stand to 
expound their theories as to the 
causes and cures of railroad ills, both 
real and projected. 


Before the educators were through, 
the surface transportation subcommittee 
of the Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce had before it 
what Senator Smathers, of Florida, 
termed “constructive and helpful” sug- 
gestions. Senator Smathers is chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

An ironic situation developed in the 
course of the night session when the sub- 
committee members were called to the 
floor of the Senate to vote on an amend- 
ment to Senator Gore’s “crash” highway 
construction bill (S. 3414), shortly after 
Dr. John H. Frederick, head of the De- 
partment of Business Organization and 
professor of transportation in the Col- 
lege of Business and Public Administra- 
tion at the University of Maryland, had 
recommended the imposition of “user 
charges” on transportation companies 
using publicly-provided facilities. The 
Senate later recessed without voting on 
the highway construction bill. 


Dr. Frederick was the first of three 
professors to testify at the night session. 
The other two were Dr. Merrill Roberts, 
professor of transportation and eco- 
nomics at the University of Florida, and 
Dr. Jules Backman, professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University. 


Transportation Promotion and Subsidy 


On the subject of subsidies, Dr. Fred- 
erick said that the existence of public 
subsidy, “which is the partner of nearly 
all (government) promotional activities,” 
obscurred the usual economic controls 
“and when subsidies are granted to one 
form of transport and not to another, 
the users of the facilities provided can- 
not make an economic choice of medi- 
ums” of transportation. 


In connection with government promo- 
tion of transportation and subsidies, Dr. 
Frederick said that it was apparent that 
the constructive results of government 
promotion had been accompanied by 
wastes and by costs which “go long after 
the immediate needs giving rise to a 


particular piece of transport promotion 
have been satisfied.” 

“The chief reasons for this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs stem from the 
undiluted enthusiasm of much public 
promotion, from the lack of planning 
and controlled development, and from the 
continuance of promotion long after the 
‘infant’ stage of any transport facility 
has passed” he said. 

Dr. Frederick dwelled on four points 
which: he said he thought merited the 
attention of the subcommittee. They 
were: 

“1. The need for a reappraisal of the 
government’s responsibility for transpor- 
tation promotion. 

“2. Suggestions for improving the pres- 
ent situation where wé find governmental 
promotional activities instituted with 
complete disregard for the regulatory 
objectives which have been prescribed 
by Congress. 

“3. The need for reappraisal of the 
present law governing labor relations in 
the transport industries. 

“4. The need of a new approach to the 
entire problem of transport regulation 
so that we may better adjust our na- 
tional transportation policy to present 
conditions.” 


User Charges 

Advocating greater coordination be- 
tween those government agencies con- 
cerned with promotion and the matters 
of regulation, Dr. Frederick said that 
another suggestion that went along with 
greater coordination was that the fed- 
eral government continue to promote 
transportation, chiefly through the pro- 
vision of basic facilities where needed 
in the public interest, “but that all forms 
of transportation should from now on 
be placed on a user charge basis.” 

In support of his suggestion for a re- 
appraisal of the present labor laws in 
the transportation industry, Dr. Fred- 
erick said that there was a decided con- 
flict between labor policy as now ad- 
ministered and the national transporta- 
tion policy. 

“Not only on the railroads but in every 
type of transport, labor is a vital part 
of cost and labor’s performance, there- 
fore, can materially affect the attain- 
ment of any general objectives of policy,” 
he said. “A regulatory body can give ap- 
proval to rates reflecting the increase in 
cost produced by a wage increase or by 
changes in working rules but it cannot 
insure the maintenance of economy and 
efficiency of transportation. 
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Low cost all along the line in this efficient cab-forward diesel tractor. Cummins NH-180 diesel engine assures economy on long 
pulls. Ninety inches BBC. Universal application for longer trailers and high cube loads. Meets bridge formula requirements 





Westerner Multi-Million-Mile tilt-cab 
diesel for low rolling and maintenance cost. 
Light chassis weights speed turn-arounds, add 
bigger revenues per rig. Cab design cuts serv- 
180 hp. Cummins NH-180 engine 
gives satisfactory power throughout run. 
Cummins engines available in applications 
from 55,000 to 76,000 Ibs. GCW. 


ice time 


Built in the west for western haulers. 
High-torque 180 hp. Cummins NH-180 diesel 
in this conventional model hustles any load 
without power loss at any altitude or on any 
pull. Exclusive steering and stable front-end 
make for sure handling. Diesel power options 
from 175 to 335 hp. in applications up to 
70,000 Ibs. GCW. 


Diesel power options to 220 hp. in applications — including three-axle jobs — to 70,000 Ibs. GCW 





In the 48,000 Ib. GCW range this gas 
powered cab-forward model pulls increased 
ton-loads. Easier handling — 90-in. BBC. Six- 
teen inches less overall length than conven 
tional units with like cubic capacities. Stand 
ard “six” develops high torque and more 
usable horsepower at lower rpm.—you pay no 


more for extra payload power. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS | 
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Only 48-in. bumper-to-back- 
of-cab. New INTERNATIONAL 
Sightliner hauls more legal 
payload than any other truck in 
its class coast to coast. High-low 
vision with three windshields 
Pushbutton hydraulic lift tilts 
cab in seconds. Traffic-pacing 
gasoline or LPG True-Truck V-8 
engines offer up to 549 cu. in 
displacements in applications to 
65,000 Ibs. GCW. 





Which is best for you? 





Wherever and whatever you haul there’s 
an International Truck built to handle it 
best in the world’s most complete truck line! 


Proof: On these two pages! 
Details: At your International Dealer! 
Payoll: On the road and at the bank! 


® 





! INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 
“s Motor Trucks + Crawler Tractors 


eeeeseese0eee Construction Equipment « McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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“Both of these ends may be seriously 
affected or impaired by working rules, 
imposed on the carriers by labor organi- 
zations, that not merely increase the 
amount of labor which must be em- 
ployed, but also reduce the utilization of 
plant and equipment. Wage rates them- 
selves must, of course, continue to be 
arrived at through bargaining, but the 
issues would be narrowed and clarified if 
the working rules and their interpreta- 
tion were made the subject of regulation 
by such an agency as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

On his fourth point, Dr. Frederick said 
that existing transportation conditions 
“speak for themselves to say that fed- 
eral regulation has left something to be 
desired.” 

If Congress regulates transportation in 
the public interest, it must assume re- 
sponsibility for the results of such regu- 
lation and it must provide for a sound 
credit structure of the industry as a 
whole if private ownership is to be pre- 
served, he said. 

A modern national transportation 
policy should, so far as possible, place 
common carriers, as a whole, in a posi- 
tion to offer the type of service required 
by shippers and travelers at no greater 
cost than they can provide that service 
for themselves, without restriction 
against private carriers, Dr. Frederick 
said. 

Questioned on the passenger deficit by 
Senator Schoeppel, of Kansas, Dr. Fred- 
erick said that he did not consider that 
subsidies for commuter service would be 
subsidization for the carrier involved but 
for the commuter and the community 
benefited. 

Dr. Roberts summarized his testimony 
by saying that he advocated a program 
built on several main pillars. He stated 
these as follows: 

e Eliminating restrictions on the 
ability of the railroad companies to 
realize fully their legitimate economic 
potential. 

@ Absolving the companies from gra- 
tuitously performing public service func- 
tions. 

e Inducing physical rationalization 
through abandonments and an exten- 
sive consolidation program. 

e Financial rationalization where re- 
quired through asset revaluation and 
corresponding capital structure modifica- 
tions. 


Rate Making 

On rate making, Dr. Roberts advo- 
cated freedom for carriers to make rates 
which could not be denied merely on the 
ground that they would be destructive 
to competition from other modes of 
transportation so long as the rates were 
compensatory for the service provided. 

Dr. Roberts maintained that the 
financial status of “the railroads” could 
not be viewed collectively. He con- 
tended that blanket remedial action for 
any problem was not always the answer 
in that some of the “weaker” lines re- 
quired more or different types of aids. 

Bolder use of joint rate divisions 
based on financial need might be called 
for, he said, adding that another pos- 
sibility was a “car pool” with capital 
contributions from the carriers and 
perhaps use payments on the basis of 
ability to pay. 

Concluding his testimony, Dr. Roberts 
said that his analysis of the “residual 
financial problem” suggested the follow- 
ing types of action at the management, 
Commission and legislative levels: 


“Management: (1) Individual pro- 
grams of self help. By superior manage- 
ment, it will be possible in some cases 
to make better-than-average strides in 
revenue expansion and cost control. A 
number of carriers have thus pulled 
themselves up by their bootstraps in re- 
cent years, including, for example, the 
Southern Railway and the Cotton Belt 
(St. Louis-Southwestern Railway). 

“(2) Bold recognition of the economic 
facts of life. This means active efforts to 
abandon chronically and hopelessly un- 
profitable facilities and services and 
further bold programs of consolidation 
leading to the formation of a much 
smaller number of rail systems. On the 
financial side, there is similar need for 
recognition of hard facts by reductions 
in capitalizations to levels consistent 
with reasonably expectable earnings. 

“Commission: Sympathetic handling, 
within the limits of present statutory 
requirements, of a program of physical 
rationalization of the railroad industry. 
Abandonment policy should be premised 
on the basic proposition that no class of 
users is entitled to service which incurs 
out-of-pocket losses. Consolidation 
policy should not be impeded by a desire 
to maintain sterile competition between 
railroads. 

“Legislation: (1) Where necessary, 
provide statutory encduragement to the 
Commission in adopting liberal policies 
regarding rationalization. Give the Com- 
mission control over abandonment of 
passenger services now exercised by the 
states. 

“(2) Remove any specific obstacles to 
a bold consolidation program. One such 
obstacle may be the labor protection fea- 
tures of section 5 of the act. Consid- 
eration should further be given to mak- 
ing section 20b (providing for voluntary 
changes in capital structures) more ef- 
fective by reducing the required assent 
from 75 to 51 per cent of the securities. 

“(3) Consideration should be given to 
collectivize to some degree the financial 
fortunes of the carriers. One specific 
possibility is a compulsory car pooling 
arrangement with capital contributions 
and use payments based on ability to 
pay.” 

Views of Dr. Backman 

Dr. Backman, the final of the three 
witnesses at the night session March 26, 
asserted that the railroads were the 
“backbone” of the national transporta- 
tion system but that competitive forms 
of transportation, “most of them still in 
their first generation of growth,” had 
made significant inroads upon the traf- 
fic traditionally moved by rail. 


“The strait jacket of control over 
the railroads must be modified,” he said. 
“The intensely competitive situation 
which had developed among transpor- 
tation agencies in recent years provided 
the public substantial protection against 
rate gouging. 

“However, the I.C.C. must continue to 
protect the public against excessive rates 
on non-competitive traffic and the trans- 
portation agencies against the adverse 
effects of excessive rate cutting.” 


Dr. Backman said he thought that 
the report by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy and Or- 
ganization (the Weeks committee) con- 
tained a proper approach to the problem 
of revising regulatory policy. 

In addition to the recommendations 
in this report, Dr. Backman said he 
would emphasize or add the following: 


“1. Railroads should be permitted to 
set their own rates without prior ap- 
proval from the I.C.C. The I.C.C. should 
be authorized to check rate changes 
after they have been established to make 
sure that they are not excessively high, 
do not involve cutthroat competition by 
being too low, or are not unfairly dis- 
criminatory. 

“2. Railroads also should be permitted 
to enter other transportation fields, par- 
ticularly trucking, in order to be able 
to offer a more complete service to the 
public. 

“3. Mergers or consolidations in the 
public interest should be encouraged. 

“4. A commission should be established 
to study and make recommendations 
concerning the make-work rules of the 
railroads. 

“5. The extent to which the 3 pe: 
cent excise tax on freight has resulted 
in a diversion of traffic by large ship- 
pers, who can afford to acquire their 
own trucks, should be determined. Air- 
lines and common carrier truck lines as 
well as the railroads are affected by this 
tax. Consideration should be given to 
the repeal of this tax which was intro- 
duced during World War II. 

“Such a program will not solve some 
of the problems, including the subsidiza- 
tion of other means of transportation, 
faced by the railroads. But it should 
go a long way toward improving their 
competitive strength and ensuring a 
Stronger financial position for the rail- 
roads so that this indispensable link in 
our transportation network will be in a 
position to meet any future national 
emergency.” 

Return and Depreciation 


Dr. Walter A. Morton, professor of eco- 

nomics at the University of Wisconsin. 
on the morning of March 27 told the 
subcommittee that the railroads were in 
need of a fair rate of return and a rate 
of depreciation for purposes of taxation 
and regulation which would enable them 
to purchase needed new equipment at the 
present higher level of costs. 
Dr. Morton said that inadequate earn- 
ings had had a “deleterious” effect on 
the ability of the railroads to serve the 
public and to obtain financing from pri- 
vate sources for needed expansions and 
improvements. A lack of fair earnings 
and poor service formed a “vicious 
circle,” he said, adding that, without go- 
ing into “which came first,” he thought 
the circle could be broken by prompt 
action to give the railroads satisfactory 
earnings and to increase the present de- 
preciation rate allowed under Commis- 
sion regulations. This depreciation rate, 
he said, averaged, for all types of equip- 
ment, 2.78 per cent in 1956. 

In considering steps to enable the 
railroads to increase their earnings, Dr. 
Morton said, the matter of rate levels 
and taxes should be kept in mind. So 
long as the railroads were earning less 
than a fair return, he said, “the pre- 
domination weight should be given to 
their views as to the effect of rates on 
traffic.” He added that there were al- 
ways those among shippers who con- 
tended that the railroads should be de- 
nied increased rates. He asserted that 
railroad officers were constantly studying 
the effect of rates on traffic and how 
to “gain rather than alienate traffic.” 

He compared the rate of return of 
the railroads between 1945 and 1957— 
which he said was under 4 per cent— 
with those of other types of businesses, 
with electric utilities earning from 6 to 
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WAREHOUSING FACILITIES 


AT THEIR VERY BEST! 


This smoothly operating organization, trained in mechanized, 
palletized warehousing operations, is at your command when 
you store and distribute your products through PCTWCO »* 
260,000 sa. ft. of Class A sprinklered fireproof storage, equipped 
with automatic fire, burglar alarm, ADT service * Insurance and 
storage rates at low levels * New pool car distribution facilities 
augmented by our own modern fleet of delivery trucks * Exclu- 
sively served with the neutral switching services of the Los Angeles 
Junction Ry. * Logical headquarters for storage and distribution 
, to and from all points in Southern California and Arizona. 







MEMBER: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION + CALIFORNIA WARE- 
HOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION « LOS ANGELES WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 










Represented by 
Ajjiliated 
WAREHOUSE COMPANIES 


105 W. MADISON ST 36 W. 44TH ST 
CHICAGO 2 NEW YORK 36 
STate 2-5180 Murray Hill 2-8927 


“rawone CRT ene 
igs" WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


TELETYPE SERVICE 
L.A. 446 





“Ee a Le ee 


4802 LOMA VISTA AVE., LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
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4 “Easy-Does-it” MPH Impact 
--.or LESS! 


Impact Registers are installed 
inside random boxcars as they are 
received at FRISCO terminals. 
They permanently record the time 
and speed at impact on a tape. 
Switching crews get an exact 
record of performance that helps 
them improve and exceed previous 
terminal performance records. 


ILIHANDLING? 


Tape Recorder Sentinel Guards Against High Boxcar Switching Impact! 
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Switching Crews compete in FRISCO termi- 
nals to turn in switching performances that 
out-better the best! 


Object of the competition: To keep switching 
speeds under control so car impact is gentle! 
Boxcar impact at a speed greater than the 
FRISCO-approved 4-miles-per-hour can cause 
the entire load to shift within the car (resulting 
in possible damage to both lading and car). 


To a FRISCO switching crew—this is one place 
where haste makes waste! The impact register 
tapes provide visible proof. Performance is 
pin-pointed right down to the particular crew 





LAHOMA + TEXAS + TENNESSEE 


involved. Tapes are reviewed with interested 
crews and supervisors are as prompt to acclaim 
and give credit for good performance as to 
constructively criticize any over-speed impact. 


Thousands of possible lost dollars are being 
saved by FRISCO Shippers in 1958 as a result 
...more and more freight arrives at destina- 
tion “‘Damage Free’. 


Get visible proof of this intensive “‘Damage 
Free’’ program that can help insure “Perfect 
Arrival” for all of your shipments headed to, 
from or thru the Southeast and Southwest this 
year ...SHIP JT ON THE FRISCO! 





MISSISSIPPI - ALABAMA + FLORIDA 
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7 per cent, telephone companies earn- 
ing 9 per cent, and natural gas pipelines 
earning 13 per cent. 

Because of lack of adequate earnings, 
Dr. Mortion said, the railroads had been 
forced to buy new equipment through 
the use of equipment trusts. This, he 
said, was a “sign of weakness.” He added 
that this type of financing weakened the 
quality of railroad bonds, “because 
equipment trusts are a first call on cash 
received by a railroad.” 

Dr. Morton also said that, because of 
lack of adequate reserves the railroads 
could not buy new equipment during 
periods of business “slump,” but had to 
go into the market in “boom periods” 
and compete with others for labor and 
materials. If the railroads had ade- 
quate reserves, he asserted, they could 
to some extent stabilize construction and 
employment. Later, Dr. Mortion said 
that lack of reserves was due to the fact 
that the railroads were not permitted to 
charge “actual depreciation” of equip- 
ment. 

In answer to a question by Senator 
Smathers, Dr. Morton said he had begun 
advocating a higher rate of depreciation 
for the railroads in 1950 when he became 
convinced that the post-war inflation 
was “a more or less constant thing” 
which would have a greater impact on 
the railroads because of the greater in- 
vestment required in that industry. 


‘Shall Nots’ Opposed 


Marvin J. Barloon, professor of eco- 
nomics at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., a transportation consult- 
ant, also testifying the morning of March 
27, opposed railroad proposals to allow 
them greater freedom of competition 
in rate-making. He also reviewed de- 
velopments along the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers which, he said, more than 
tripled the traffic of barge lines on 
those rivers. In that connection, he as- 
serted that those developments had aided 
railroads with lines paralleling the 
rivers. 

Professor Barloon said he was retained 
by the American Trucking Associations, 
and by the American Waterways Opera- 
tors, Inc., but that his testimony was 
“independent” and had not been re- 
viewed by those organizations. 

Professor Barloon said that the rail- 
roads’ proposals to curtail powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over 
freight rates, known as the “three shall 
nots,” would remove ‘major regulatory 
restraints to competitive rate-cutting, 
leaving only the requirement that pro- 
posed reduced rates be ‘compensatory.’”’ 

He asserted that the Commission esti- 
mated that the direct or out-of-pocket 
costs of a rail shipment represented 
‘about 70 to 75 per cent of total railroad 
costs, while highway truck lines have 
had an _ out-of-pocket cost running 
about 90 per cent of total costs.” 

“Thus,” he said, “if a railroad and a 
truck line in competition with each other 
could carry a given commodity movement 
at exactly the same total cost of $10, 
the railroad rate would be ‘compensatory’ 
if it were no lower «than $7.51, whereas 
the motor carrier rate could not be re- 
duced below $9.” 

In addition, Prof. Barloon said that 
“in intermodal competition (rails versus 
trucks, for example) railroads, if re- 
strained only by the ‘compensatory’ 
standard, would possess destructive rate- 
war capabilities much stronger than 
those of other modes.” 

If the railroads were given the greater 
freedom in rate-making which they de- 


manded, Professor Barloon said, the 
“three shall nots” could do “serious dam- 
age to the railroads themselves, by open- 
ing the doors to the type of competitive 
rate cutting to which their cost structure 
makes the railroads especially suscepti- 
ble.” 

“Everybody appears afraid of unre- 
strained competition with railroads, in- 
cluding the railroads themselves,” he 
said. “Competitive injury to highway and 
waterway transportation would have ad- 
verse effects on regional economies, par- 
ticularly those of the south and the 
west.” 

Assistance to Railroads 


Constructive assistance to the rail- 
roads, the transport consultant said, 
“should be sought in the field of passen- 
ger operations and tax relief, rather than 
by means which are economically dam- 
aging to other carriers and to the na- 
tional and regional economies.” 

Professor Barloon said that since the 
end of World War II, “ton-miles of 
freight carried by barge on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers has more than tripled, 
a result primarily of technological in- 
novations (radar permitting night opera- 
tions, use of powerful diesel-driven tow 
boats) which have improved the inherent 
advantages of waterway transportation.” 

Of the eight railroads with major lines 
parallel to the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, three were primarily waterway- 
competitive, he said. Of these three, ‘‘the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has enjoyed a 
freight volume and revenue experience 
markedly superior to that of Class I 
railroads as a whole, the Illinois Cen- 
tral an experience moderately superior, 
and the Louisville & Nashville an ex- 
perience distinctly inferior to that of 
Class I railroads as a whole,” Professor 
Barloon said. 

Thus, he said, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, “to conclude that growth 
in waterway traffic has been generally 
damaging to the river valley railroads 
and much more logical to infer that these 
railroads have enjoyed some benefit from 
the regional industrial expansion induced 
in significant measure by improved barge 
transportation.” 


Short Line Railroad Official 


J. L. Sharit, vice-president of the 
Apalachicola Northern Railroad Co., was 
the last witness heard the morning of 
March 27. Aside from concurring in 
testimony previously presented by J. M. 
Hood, president of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, Mr. Sharit 
said he thought the “vast number of 
railroads” had grown “too long.” He 
compared the operating ratio of 12 of 
the larger railroads for the years 1947 
through 1956 and the first 10 months of 
1957 (76.95) with that of 12 railroads 
of moderate length for the same period 
(61.58). 

Mr. Sharit said that “this means that 
the railroads of modest length per- 
formed the service for 15.37 cents less 
than the larger carriers.” He said he 
believed the reason was that one execu- 
tive “or the usual number of executives 
on a railroad several thousand miles 
long are not capable of supervising the 
intricate workings of such a vast opera- 
tion.” 

In contrast, Mr. Sharit said, the chief 
executive officer of a railroad of moder- 
ate length “can turn over the intricate 
working of his line in the course of a 
day’s work, be familiar with the needs 
of his patrons and, particularly, with 
his employes and their duties, and know 


if they are being performed and hoy 
well.” 

He said that Congress or the I.C.Cc 
could prevent “further mergers of th: 
financially strong, moderate-length car 
riers into already enormous-size ca! 
riers.” 

As to changes in policy which th: 
Commission might make, Mr. Sharit 
said he thought that, if the L.C.C. hac 
the necessary funds and competent 
manpower to enforce the interstate com- 
merce act and the Commission’s policy 
“as they are today,” not only with re- 
spect to the railroads, “but with al! 
forms of transportation coming unde: 
their jurisdiction, all would find them- 
selves much better off in a reasonable 
length of time, financially and other- 
wise.” 

Mr. Sharit said he did not believe that 
railroad properties should be subsidized 
for any reason. He said his company 
was “strictly against any subsidizing,’ 
and “will not apply for any and will nor 
at any time ever accept subsidizing, and 
other railroads could and should di 
likewise”. 


(See earlier story on page 147) 


Shipper Boards Forecast 
10.6 Per Cent Carloading 


Decline in Second Quarter 


A decrease of 10.6 per cent in the 
number of cars loaded with revenue 
freight in the second quarter of 
1958 compared with the same period 
in 1957 is estimated by the 13 reg- 
ional Shippers Advisory Boards in 
reports to the car service division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 


On the basis of this estimate, freight 
carloadings of the 32 principal com- 
modity groups will be approximately 
6,505,353 cars in the second quarter of 


1958 compared with 7,278,355 cars in the 


second quarter of 1957 for the com- 
modities listed. 

All shippers advisory boards predict a 
decrease in the number of cars loaded 
with freight in the second quarter of 
1958 when compared with the same 
period last year. 

Tabulations below show actual carload- 
ings for each district in the second 
quarter of 1957, the estimated carloadings 
for the second quarter of 1958, and per- 
centage of change: 


Actual Estimated 

loadings Loadings 

Second Second Per 
Shippers Advisory Quarter Quarter Cent 
___ Boards 1957 1958 Decrease 
New England 109,098 102,709 59 
Atlantic States 713,401 656,485 8.0 
Allegheny 854,580 699,043 18.2 
Ohio Valley 1,038,079 902,606 13.1 
Southeast 896,470 852,072 5.0 
Great Lakes 562,653 458,090 18.6 
Central Western 206,256 197,314 4.3 
Mid-West 868,810 791,760 8.9 
Northwest 618,196 479,727 22.4 
Trans-Missouri- 

Kansas 306,068 301,001 1.7 
Southwest 452,221 440,436 2.6 
Pacific Coast 400,776 380,975 49 
Pacific Northwest 251,747 243,135 3.4 

Total 7,278,355 6,505,353 10.6 


The boards, in their estimates for the 
entire United States, expect an increase 
in the second quarter of 1958, compared 
with the same period in 1957, in the 
loadings of six and a decrease in 26 of 
the commodities listed. Those showing an 
increase follow: 
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This booklet has been prepared by National Van Lines 
and is available without charge to all Traffic Managers 
and employees of their companies. It deals frankly with 
problems that are often soft-pedalled in moving pro- 
posals, estimates and plans. 

Whether your problem is moving transferred executives 
and employees or handling large-scale moves of conven- 
tion exhibits and business equipment, you'll find this 


this unusual new booklet! 


booklet frank and revealing. Personnel being moved will 
be particularly interested in such facts as: How the gap 
between promise and performance can compound the 
. How “extras” can boost the 
mover's original estimate . . . How insurance fails to cover 


difficulties of a move . . 
many damage losses . . . How delays multiply out-of- 
pocket costs and the difficulties of adjusting to a new job 
. . . How faulty packing causes damage . . . 


For free copies of this outspoken booklet, call your National Van Lines Affiliate 


listed under “Movers” in the yellow pages, or write Dept. C-1, National Van Lines, Inc., 


World Headquarters, National Plaza, Broadview, Illinois (In Chicagoland). 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


Everywhere in the U.S.A. 
Anywhere in the world! 





America’s Pioneer 


Nationwide Moving Company 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Washington, D. C. 


PERFECT SHIPPING is everybody’s job. 


Whether it’s this railroad man, who has a good deal to do with it 
one way or another, or all the other thousands of men who have a 


part in it — rolling up the sleeves is a good way to start. 


The roller-upper is going to do something about it himself — not 


take for granted that it’s a job for somebody else. 


Great emphasis is being placed upon today’s 
production lines that turn out better and better 
products for all of us. But it is worth noting 
that another line —the distribution line — both 


precedes and follows after the production line. 


Ahead of finished goods flow the never-ending 
streams of materials, parts and pieces that must 
be packed properly and shipped safely to the 


nation’s widely - dispersed plants and factories. 


After the thousands of components are milled, 
machined, worked-over, shaped, processed and 
fitted together to make the finished goods, the 
matter of their safe transportation from maker 
to market becomes, again, one of paramount 
importance. Again the question of good packing 
materials and methods, the sealing, stapling, 
stitching or strapping, the accurate and clear 
marking, the proper loading, stowing, blocking 
and bracing, the careful switching and handling 
by the railroads, care in unloading, care in 


freight houses and warehouses . . . safe delivery. 


There’s a lot to it. Some of it is railroad work. 
Much of it is pre-transportation work. Plenty 


of work and plenty of responsibility for all of us. 


The time to roll ‘em up for Perfect Shipping 
is NOW. 


Se RRP Be 
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Fresh fruits other than citrus, 6.5 
per cent; fertilizers, all kinds, 3.5 per 
cent; potatoes, 2.7 per cent; cement, 2.1 
per cent; sugar, syrup and molasses, 1.2 
per cent, and flour, meal and other. mill 
products, 0.8 per cent. 


Commodities for which decreases are 
estimated follow: 


Cotton seed, soybean-vegetable cake 
and meal, exc. oil, 56.2 per cent; ore and 
concentrates, 27.4 per cent; iron and 
steel, 24.1 per cent; metals other than 
iron and steel, 17 per cent; machinery 
and boilers, 14.6 per cent; automobiles 
and trucks, 12.8 per cent; coal and coke, 
12.2 per cent; citrus fruits, 11.9 per cent; 
vehicle parts, 10.6 per cent; brick and 
clay products, 8 per cent; cotton, 7.9 
per cent; gravel, sand and stone, 7 per 
cent; agricultural implements and vehi- 
cles other than automobiles, 5.8 per cent; 
chemicals and explosives, 5.1 per cent; 
lumber and forest products, 4.7 per cent; 
frozen foods, fruits and vegetables, 4.2 
per cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 3.9 per 
cent; fresh vegetables other than pota- 
toes, 3.7 per cent; salt, 3.7 per cent; 
livestock, 3.5 per cent; petroleum and 
petroleum products, 3.2 per cent; all 
grain, 3.1 per cent; paper, paper board 
and prepared roofing, 2.9 per cent; food 
products in cans and packages, 1.9 per 
cent: lime and plaster, 1.8 per cent, and 
poultry and dairy products, 0.9 per cent. 


Witness Examination Rules 
Of Commission Amended 


Effective May 8, the Commission has 
amended section 1.74 of its general rules 
of practice relating to the procedure for 
the examination of witnesses in formal 
complaint, application, and investigation 
proceedings. By the amendment, a clause 
is added to provide that parties other 
than the respondent shall open and close 
testimony in investigations in which the 
burden of proof is not on the respondent. 


The purpose of the amendment, the 
Commission said, was “to dispel any 
doubts concerning the burden of going 
forward in all investigation proceedings, 
particularly those involving proposed ini- 
tial rates, as well as rates, fares, charges, 
rules, regulations or practices in effect 
prior to the institution of an investi- 
gation on the Commission’s own motion, 
where the burden of proof is not upon 
the respondent.” 


The text of the rule, with the added 
portion shown in italics, follows: 


“Section 1.74 Witness examination; 
order of procedure. Witnesses will be 
orally examined under oath before the 
officer unless their testimony is taken by 
deposition or the facts are presented to 
the Commission in the manner provided 
under modified or shortened procedure. 
In formal-complaint, application, and in- 
vestigation proceedings complainant, ap- 
plicant, and respondent, respectively, shall 
open and close at the hearing, except at 
further hearings granted on petition the 
petitioner requesting further hearing shall 
open and close; and except, further, that 
parties other than the respondent shall 
open and close in investigations in which 
the burden of proof is not upon the re- 
spondent. Interveners shall follow the 
party in whose behalf the intervention is 
made. The foregoing order of presenta- 
tion may be varied by the officer, who 
also shall designate the order of presenta- 
tion in any other type of proceeding, of 


LATE NEWS 


any other party to any proceeding, or of 
parties to several proceedings being heard 
upon a consolidated record.” 


House Unit to Begin Hearing 
April 29 on Bills Affecting 


Ocean Freight Forwarders 


Representatives of freight for- 
warder groups will be the first wit- 
nesses to testify on six House bills 
to be considered by a special sub- 
committee on ocean freight for- 
warders of the House committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries in 
hearings scheduled to begin on 
April 29 under the chairmanship of 
Representative T. A. Thompson, of 
Louisiana, it has been announced. 

Representative Herbert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the parent 
committee, said the subcommittee hear- 
ings would be a follow-up on the rec- 
ommendations resulting from the 
investigation made by the former sub- 
committee on freight forwarders of the 
Eighty-fourth Congress. The measures 
to be considered at the April 29 hearing 
are: 

H.R. 474: “To repeal section 217 of the 
merchant marine act of 1936, as 
amended.” (Section 217 authorizes Con- 
gress to coordinate the functions and 
facilities of public and private agencies 
engaged in the forwarding and similar 
servicing of waterborne export foreign 
commerce of the United States, for the 
efficient prosecution of war.) 

H.R. 479: “To amend the shipping act 
of 1916 as amended, to provide for the 
licensing of foreign freight forwarders.” 

H.R. 480: “To amend section 16 of the 
shipping act of 1916, as amended, to regu- 
late payment of brokerage fees.” 

H.R. 6808: “To amend the shipping act 
of 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent foreign freight forwarders, and for 
other purposes.” 

H.R. 8382 and H.R. 10427 (identical 
bills): “To amend the shipping act of 
1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent foreign freight forwarders, and for 
other purposes.” 

Chairman Thompson said that the tes- 
timony of freight forwarders would be 
followed by witnesses from interested 
government agencies, and that he hoped 
representatives of other carrier confer- 
ences would also appear. The hearings 
are expected to continue through May 1. 


Carloadings Totaled 533,019 
In Week Ended March 22 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended March 22 totaled 533,019 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads has 
announced. This was a decrease of 152,- 
817 cars, or 22.3 per cent, below the 
corresponding week in 1957, it said, and 
a decrease of 164,229 cars, or 23.6 per 
cent, below the corresponding week in 
1956. 


Loadings in the week ended March 22 
were 6,038 cars, or 1.1 per cent, below 
the preceding week due to losses on 
railroads in the east affected by heavy 
snow, the A.A.R. said. 


Coal loading amounted to 101,323 cars, 
a decrease of 38,766 cars below the 


uy 
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corresponding week a year ago, and a 
decrease of 2,560 cars below the preced- 
ing week this year, said the AAR., 
adding: 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 273,- 
561 cars, a decrease of 81,838 cars below the 
corresponding week last year, and a decrease 
of 6,392 cars below the preceding week. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 46,939 cars, a decrease of 
10,323 cars below the corresponding week in 
1957, and a decrease of 1,653 cars below a 
week ago. 

Grain and grain products loadings totaled 
52,111 cars, an increase of 2,133 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1957, and an in- 
crease of 3,973 cars above the preceding 
week this year. In the Western Districts, 
grain and grain products loadings for the 
week of March 22 totaled 38,321 cars, an 
increase of 1,694 cars above the correspond- 
ing 1957 week, and an increase of 3,197 cars 
above the preceding week. 

Livestock loading amounted to 5,106 cars, 
a decrease of 472 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1957, but an increase of 
449 cars above the preceding week this 
year. In the Western Districts, loading of 
livestock for the week of March 22 totaled 
4,041 cars, an increase of 27 cars above 
the corresponding week a year ago, and an 
increase of 509 cars above the preceding 
week. 

Forest products loadings totaled 33,260 
cars, a decrease of 7,821 cars below a year 
ago, and a decrease of 44 cars below a 
week ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 14,833 cars, a 
decrease of 8,444 cars below last year, but 
an increase of 348 cars above last week 

Coke loading amounted to 5,886 cars, a 
decrease of 7,286 cars below a year ago, and 
@ decrease of 159 cars below a week ago 

All districts reported decreases compared 
my the corresponding weeks in 1957 and 
1 ; 


Cumulative Loadings 


1958 1957 1956 


Four weeks of Jan. 2,164,213 2,564,981 2,712,773 
Four weeks of Feb. 2,108,341 2,615,819 2,750,654 
Week of March 1 553,645 703,983 710,976 
Week of March 8 544,173 672,363 697,601 
Week of March 15 539,057 689,226 685,983 
Week of March 22 533,019 685,836 (7,248 


TOTAL 6,442,448 7,932,208 8,255,235 


Air Routes From Great Lakes, 
St. Louis to Florida Awarded 


Four new trunkline air routes from 
three Great Lakes area cities and St 
Louis into Florida were awarded March 
26 by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
agency stated it would announce at a 
later date further details of the four 
new routes with intermediate points and 
pertinent restrictions. The routes 
awarded and the airlines receiving the 
grants, are: 

1. Chicago to Florida—to be served 
by Northwest Airlines, in addition to ex- 
isting services of Eastern Air Lines and 
Delta Air Lines. Vice-chairman Chan 
Gurney dissented. 

2. Detroit to Florida—by extending 
Delta’s Florida-Cincinnati route north- 
ward, in addition to Eastern’s present 
Detroit-Florida service. 

3. St. Louis to Florida—to be flown by 
Trans World Airlines, in addition to 
Eastern’s present service. Vice-chairman 
Gurney dissented. 

4. Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
to Florida—to be flown by Capital Air- 
lines, in addition to the Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh-Florida service now provided 
by Eastern. Vice-chairman Gurney dis- 
sented. There is now no single carrier 
Buffalo-Florida service. 

The board’s action on the new au- 
thorizations grew out of consideration 
of three cases pending before it—the 
Great Lakes Southeast Service case (No. 
2396), the St. Louis Southeast Service 
case (No. 17735), and the TWA-Cin- 
cinnati-Detroit Route Transfer case (No. 
7378). 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 


...and WG is mT North 


fi 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Improper cartons and containers are frequently 
the culprits of a high average level of breakage. 
Specific products require specific cartons and 
containers. North Western maintains expert tech- 
nicians prepared to survey your packaging prob- 
lems and offer concrete recommendations as to 
the design and manufacture of safe cartons and 
containers. This service is free of charge to all 
shippers. 


IMPACT RECORDING SERVICE 


To protect the products of shipping patrons from 
the impact damage of freight cars, North West- 
ern has instituted extensive yard and road tests. 
Sensitive recording apparatus registers the force 
of impact in switching yards and on the road. 
From the studies positive corrective methods are 
employed. Another advance which helps to make 
North Western a leader in safe shipping! 


: iF j Ra ae S 


FREIGHT INSPECTION SERVICE 


Careless stowing, loading and handling cover a 
multitude of damage sins. North Western ship 
ping experts—experienced freight service men— 
work constantly with shippers to give valuable 
on-the-spot advice on handling and loading meth- 
ods. It’s an example of shirtsleeve service in 
action ... a practical North Western plus. result- 
ing in shipping satisfaction. 





EMPLOYEE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


A shipping service is no better than the personnel 
who are responsible for the diligent handling of 
freight. Constantly aware of this fact, North 
Western conducts a continuing year ’round course 
of educational meetings for freight service person- 
nel. Films, demonstrations, posters, charts and 
bulletins are all successfully employed in the 
never ending campaign for shipping perfection 


Western is doing to achieve this goal 
: a. i ; a . 


cHicaco AND NORTH WESTERN rateway company 
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EVERY DAY IS PERFECT 
SHIPPING DAY WITH MAYFLOWER 
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You, as a Mayflower customer, have the right to expect that every move we 
handle will be completely satisfactory—not just this month, but every month. 
In providing this kind of service, we are proud to have pioneered so many steps 
which have helped you and the people you serve. 

Among the first was scientific moving equipment, standardized for every 
job. Then came our Movers’ School—first of its kind and still foremost today. 
Mayflower also was first with standardized packing methods and materials... 
and an originator of scientific tests for selecting van operators. 

Now we have pioneered again with the most extensive preventive mainte- 
nance program in the industry. 


In every phase of the service 


i 


a a ei . AERO ax 
problem—men, equipment and ak (= aN Mayflower 


methods—you can count on ya ve E WORLD-WIDE MOVERS 


Mayflower to give the best first! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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@ Losses resulting from damage to freight 
on the nation’s railroads continue to climb, 
while total volume of traffic declines. 


@ Complacency—a failure by all to give 
full attention to prevention programs—may be 
one cause. But damage is caused by error 
and carelessness, can be corrected. 


@ Shippers can recheck procedures, insist 
on fit equipment. Receivers can make more 
use of modern materials handling methods, 
report back to shippers where damage re- 
sults from loading. Both should insist that 
carriers treat damage as a ‘primary service 
problem.’ 


@ All carriers must overcome rough han- 
dling, give more attention to upgrading unfit 
cars. With a trend toward interrelated truck 
and rail operations, groundwork for cooper- 
ation in damage control between all forms 
of transport should be started. 


@ With rail claims eating up 14 per cent 
of total net income, better handling could 
bring immediate financial returns, eliminate 
or sharply reduce need for general rate in- 
creases. 


@ Accept freight loss and damage as a 
personal responsibility is advice given to every 
individual concerned, in report on 


The 22nd Annual Perfect Shipping Campaign 


By R. C. AVERY 


Chairman, National Loss and Damage Prevention Committee 


r 

Lite cost of freight loss and dam- 
age has always been a sorry prospect, 
even in those times when the total 
amount of claims was being gradually 
decreased from year to year. It stands 
out as a prime example of unneces- 
sary waste. 

Today the picture of freight loss and 
damage is even more discouraging. Claim 
payments by transportation companies 
in 1956 represented a substantial increase 
over the same payments in 1955. Now, 


the final figures for 1957 show a further 
increase over 1956. 


In appraising this situation, we cannot 
even comfort ourselves statistically with 
the hopeful explanation that an in- 
crease in the amount of freight moved 
would necessarily mean some increase in 
freight loss and damage. For the most 
serious and discouraging aspect of the 
loss and damage picture is the realiza- 
tion that these losses have been mount- 
ing even during a period of declining 
traffic. 

At this point the temptation is great 
to submit to the philosophy that there 
is not much we can do about the prob- 
lem of freight loss and damage. Cer- 
tainly we have heard more than a few 
expressions of that opinion from many 
quarters during the past year. In spite 
of the present discouraging situation, 
I do not believe we should accept this 
premise that freight loss and damage 
to its present extent is inevitable. 

It is granted that it would be fatuous 
to expect that it could be elimninated en- 
tirely. The feeling persists, however, that 


there is a great deal more that can be 
done by everyone concerned to materially 
lessen the present total of freight loss and 
damage. The very fact that it is due 
primarily to human error and careless- 
ness, and not to some factor over which 
we have absolutely no control, is a very 
good reason for believing that an all-out 
effort could reduce loss and damage to 
an absolute minimum. 


Attitude of Complacency 


After a period during which we were 
recording satisfactory reductions in the 
amount of loss and damage year by year, 
have we grown too complacent? Have we 
been resting on our oars, so to speak, in 
a job that requires constant, year-around 
attention? 


There is every reason to believe that 
prevention of freight loss and damage 
has never been given an all-out effort. 
It has been charged, rather loosely by 
some, that freight loss and damage is a 
deficiency in service entirely within the 
control of the transportation companies, 
and that all that is needed is a sincere 
effort on their part to correct it. 

Those who are responsible for the 
management and operation of our trans- 
portation companies, whether they be 
railroads or motor carriers, would cer- 
tainly be the last to deny that they have 
@ large share of responsibility for dam- 
age to freight. In fact, they freely 
acknowledge their deficiencies in that re- 
spect, such as rough handling of cars, 
unfit equipment, careless personnel, etc. 
However, in all fairness it most certainly 
cannot be said that shippers and receiv- 


ers of freight are entirely blameless for 
many of the causes of freight loss and 
damage. It has been proven otherwise, 
too often. 


Shipper-Receiver Responsibilities 

There are numerous ways in which 
shippers and receivers of freight could 
make a more complete effort toward 
freight loss and damage prevention. First 
of all, they should take a good, long look 
at their shipping procedures. Are they, 
for instance, being discriminating about 
the transportation company equipment 
in which they place their good freight? 

Time and again we hear of instances 
where freight has been damaged 
through having been placed in equip- 
ment with faulty floors, walls, roofs, etc. 
Admittedly, there is entirely too much 
of such unfit equipment being offered by 
transportation companies for use by the 
shipping public. But, where offered, it 
should not be accepted. There should be 
a concerted and determined refusal by 
shippers to utilize such unfit equipment. 

Also, are all shippers taking the neces- 
sary care to load their freight safely and 
to brace it properly, so that it will stand 
ordinary handling in transit? How many 
of them are still loading freight by 
methods that have been found to be un- 
fit for safe transportation? There are 
proven instances where shippers of cer- 
tain commodities ignore suggested 
changes in methods of loading which 
have been demonstrated to be highly 
susceptible to damage in transit. 

Are receivers of freight making use of 
the more modern material handling 
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“Teamwork... facilities...service...” 








“The port of exit is a key link in the move- 
ment of shipments to world markets. It 
takes teamwork and facilities at the port 
to handle shipments promptly and de- 
pendably. The Port of New Orleans has 
these qualities plus a service conscious- 
ness which has caused us to use the port 
extensively. New Orleans is also acces- 
sible to all forms of inland transportation, 
thus affording an opportunity of keeping 
inland freight costs to the minimum. 


“Caterpillar’s big yellow machines are a 


familiar sight at the wharves and termi- 
nals of New Orleans.” 


Af @ 


Henry C. Johnston 
Traffic Manager 
Caterpillar Americas Co. 


Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, 
money-saving advantages of the Port of New Orleans. Why 
not turn these advantages to your company’s benefit? 


Lower inland freight rates to or from Mid-Continent U.S.A. 
/ Regular sailings to all world ports—over 4,000 last year. 
Fast, safe handling—lowest insurance rates in America. 
 Shipside delivery from 8 major rail lines, 46 truck lines, 


50 barge lines. 


i Savings up to 50% on freight forwarding charges. 
Quick dispatch—no terminal delays. 

Foreign Trade Zone #2. 

% Mild climate—year ’round operations. 


For full particulars about the competitive advantage New 
Orleans offers you, write: Director of Trade Development, 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
2 Canal Street, New Orleans, U.S. A. 


Ship via 


PORT OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


U.S.A. 
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R. C. Avery 


equipment and practices? Are they re- 
porting back to their shippers those in- 
stances where damage has resulted from 
some error in loading? 

If shippers and receivers were to make 
a determined and insistent demand that 
transportation companies in general 
treat loss and damage to freight as a 
primary service problem, and demand 
that it be corrected, this insistence 
would certainly get results. Indifference 
by the shipping public in general is in 
a large sense responsible for the present 
loss and damage situation. Indeed, there 
is much that the shipping and receiving 
public can still do toward the preven- 
tion of freight loss and damage, not only 
in their own handling of such freight, 
but in their repeated requests for a high- 
er standard by the carriers who serve 
them. 


Carriers Have ‘Major’ Responsibility 

Although loss and damage to freight is 
most certainly not all caused by the care- 
less handling by transportation com- 
panies, it is still undeniable that the 
major part of it can be laid at their door 
They are obviously and consistently at 
fault. in many respects. 

Rough car handling, either in road 
service or terminal switching, has been a 
major problem with the railroads for a 
long time. It is difficult to understand 
why this particular phase of their oper- 
ations cannot be improved. We know that 
many railroads have adopted excellent 
careful car handling programs aimed at 
educating their operating forces and 
gaining their full cooperation. We also 
know that the good work in this respect 
that is accomplished on one road can be 
completely undone by carelessness on an- 
other, in an inter-line movement of 
freight involving perhaps several differ- 
ent railroads. 

Since rough car handling has been in 
the spotlight now for several years as a 
major cause of freight loss and damage, 
it is time to ask if a program to overcome 
it is being progressed to the fullest ex- 
tent by all railroads. Obviously, there 
cannot be satisfactory improvement until 
such a program is completely integrated, 
nationally. 


Another major need in the prevention 
of damage is the complete and immediate 
upgrading of unfit cars. Here again, ex- 
cellent work is being done by some roads. 
But we question, from some reports that 
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MILWAUKEE ROAD SPEEDS UP 
CALIFORNIA FREIGHT SCHEDULES 
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in barge 
transportation 


® DEPENDABLE 

® DIVERSIFIED 

® DAMAGE FREE 
No. 1 ON THE CANAL — West from New Orleans, Dixie leads all 


others in barge tonnage, for more and more shippers know they 


can “DEPEND ON DIXIE” 


Lower Shipping Costs — Expert Handling, Prompt Schedules — Proven 
Performance — YOU TOO, can “DEPEND on DIXIE” 


Complete Inland Waterways Bulk Service —Common Carrier New 


rE, wee DIXIE CARRIERS, INC. 


HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS (Harvey) 
<Q 3400 Montrose P. O. Box 248 
JA 9-4853 FOrest 6-6486 


Member of the American Waterways Operators, Inc. 








<* . +++ foreign freight moves FAST to and from 
<e all corners of the world. Careful supervision 
% by a closely knit organization is the key. 
ys Offices on all seaboards—the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf Coast—forward your freight surely, 

swiftly from point of departure to final des- 

tinction... offer the superior responsibility, 

queen rennee ERs integrity, and economy that stem from more 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM than 65 years of foreign freight forwarding 
OFFICES IN ALL IMPORTANT 


and custom house brokerage. See American 
COMMERCIAL CITIES ABROAD 


Express ... and American Express will see your 
BOSTON—177 Milk St. 





NEW ORLEANS—143 Baronne St 
SAN FRANCISCO—5S0 Kearny St. 
FOREIGN TRAFFIC 
eaeotee Field) World’s Foremost Forwarders of Foreign Freight 


i 1 
Senaneein cuter tiie Gas. shipment safely there! 
MONTREAL—410 St. Nicholas St 
TORONTO—23 Melinda St. 
and Custom House Brokers 
143 Liberty Street, New York 6 » WHitehall 4-2000 


LOS ANGELES—520 W. 7th St. 
MERICAN EXPRESS 
IDLEWILD AIRPORT, N. Y.— 
ALWAYS USE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


FMB 417 
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come to us, whether this is as universal 
an activity as an all-out loss and damage 
prevention program would seem to re- 
quire. Instances are reported of cars 
being placed for loading bearing placards 
denoting a standard several classes above 
their actual condition. In a great many 
cases, shippers load such equipment un- 
aware of the defects which later lead to 
damage in transit. This phase of loss and 
damage prevention must also have im- 
mediate and cooperative attention of all 
railroads. 


Inter-Carrier Cooperation Missing 


Our over-all transportation services 
today are being performed with an in- 
creasing amount of interrelated motor 
truck and railroad operation. This trend 
will undoubtedly grow rapidly in future 
years, and we shall probably see a con- 
siderable expansion of such integrated 
service. Now is the time to lay the 
groundwork for close and complete co- 
operation between all forms of trans- 
portation in the control of freight loss 
and damage, a factor that is conspicu- 
ously absent today. 

There are a great many opportunities, 
in such areas as have been outlined 
here, where a more complete and inten- 
sive effort can be made to control freight 
loss and damage. For example, a more 
direct approach must be made to spe- 
cific problems, as they are presented by 
a high ratio of damage on particular 
commodities. Some efforts have been 
made to single out a few of these, with 
outstanding results; but it is a part of 
the loss and damage prevention program 
which, if it is given the full treatment, 
can be explored much further that it 
has been. 


Incentive Cited 

Certainly the incentives are many for 
transportation companies and the ship- 
ping public to make a sincere, all-out 
effort to control this problem. The 
dollars and cents involved in claim pay- 
ments do not begin to measure the cost 
to business and industry through loss 
of sales, injury to customer relations 
upset of manfacturing schedules and 
many other factors that are directly or 
indirectly affected. 


For the railroads, if all other incen- 
tives were lacking, their current finan- 
cial plight should be sufficient reason to 
warrant the most intensive efforts on 
their part to eliminate an expense which 
amounts to nearly 14 per cent of their 
total net income for 1957. A substantial 
decrease in claim payments would bring 
an immediate return financially to our 
transportation companies, far more ac- 
ceptable to the economy and more satis- 
factory in its over-all effects than an- 
other general increase in freight rates. 


The time is at hand when we must 
realize, individually and as a nation, that 
not every financial problem can be re- 
solved automatically by increasing the 
price of goods or services, without a 
corresponding rise in productivity or 
efficiency. The waste to our national 
economy caused by freight loss and dam- 
age is a challenge to do something about 
a reversal of the trend. 

We are making an appeal this year to 
everyone engaged in commerce to accept 
freight loss and damage as a personal 
responsibility, and to give their full 
support to this, “The Twenty-Second 
Annual Perfect Shipping Campaign,” 
throughout the entire year. It cannot 
realize its fullest potential unless it has 
such complete cooperation. 
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Good to know that whatever your shipping 
problem may be . . . urgent delivery date, 
special handling, intricate scheduling 


you can call on Eastern Express, Inc. to 








meet your most exacting needs. You'll find 
immediate appreciation of your problem 
—plus the thoroughgoing experience and 
facilities, trained manpower and added 
services that back up your confidence in 


Eastern Express, Inc. 


The Motor Carrier of 
Double Achievement 


First major eastern central carrier to 
win a coveted Claim Prevention 
trophy. First in the U.S. to travel over 
2 million consecutive miles without an 
accident. 


Eastern Express, Inc. 


General Offices: 
128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard: 

Akron © Baltimore « Bethlehem © Bridgeport « Chicago « Cincinnati 
Cleveland « Columbus « Dayton « Evansville « Fort Wayne 
Harrisburg ¢ Indianapolis « Jersey City * Metuchen 

Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Trenton « Zanesville 
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CENTRAL WESTERN SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD 


Chairmen of the Shippers Advisory Board#yejoht 


Committees Who Will Spearhead 22nQ\ation 


The 13 regional boards which constitute the National Association of Leon \ 
Shippers Advisory Boards will again sponsor the annual Perfect Ship- me 
ping Campaign to reduce freight loss and damage. Under the leader- ma 
ship of Roger C. Avery, general chairman of the National Loss and pam 
Damage Prevention Committee and assistant trafic manager of Neisne1 B. E 
Brothers, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., the regional boards will sponsor Perfect a 
Shipping meetings, exhibits and claim-prevention demonstrations in its ( 
April. The chairmen of the freight loss and damage prevention com- ag 
mittees of the regional boards whose photographs appear on these Layne 


pages are identified on the opposite page. 
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SOUTHEAST SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD 





Leon Veitch 


R. C. Worley 
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By JESSE W. SYME 
National Chain Manager 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


An Effective 


Damage Prevention Program 


is Presented to Shippers and Receivers 


Waar WOULD YOU do if a specific 
item among your shipments consist- 
ently accounted for an appreciable, 
fixed percentage of your total claims 
for loss and damage? 


That was the problem which, in March 
of 1957, faced A. J. Lowell, supervisor of 
the furniture department and E. F. 
Monahan, formerly manager of the 
claim and claim prevention division for 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.* A review of fur- 
niture claim statistics had revealed that 
$1 out of. every $7 filed for transporta- 
tion loss or damage to Sears’ merchan- 
dise was attributed to a furniture depart- 
ment shipment. 

While a comparison of industry-wide 
figures disclosed that, in view of Sears’ 
large volume, its furniture damage was 
not out of line, nevertheless, the loss 
through transportation damage to freight 
in this category was staggering. 

The damage prevention program of 
Sears as to furniture up to this time con- 
sisted of waiting for trouble spots to 
develop and then correcting them. The 
furniture and traffic departments were 
plagued with a series of these brush fires. 
Although $8 per cent of these claims were 
recoverable from carriers, it was esti- 
mated that $120,000 annually would be 
spent to collect them. The total loss, in- 
cluding claims not filed and customers 
lost through dissatisfaction, could not 
be measured. This appeared to be a 
time for action. 

A number of alternatives were consid- 
ered and a decision was reached that any 
sound program of damage prevention 





* Mr. Monahan is presently connected with a 
traffic consulting firm recently formed at Hinsdale, 
Ill, by John C. Allen, former general traffic man- 
eger for Sears (T.W., Feb. 22). 


would have to start with the manufac- 
turer’s assembly line and carry through 
to the customer’s home. Thus, a seminar 
program was planned covering the prog- 
ress of furniture from factory to home. 
This was directed not alone toward 
Sears’ employes, but also toward the 
manufacturers, since they were consid- 
ered to have an equal stake in damage 
prevention. 

The result was a program of seminars 
presented to employes and sources of 
supply which included detailed presenta- 
tions on quality control and inspection 
at the factory, packaging engineering, 
Sears’ synchronized ordering program, 
labeling, routing, consolidated carloads 
and pool cars, loading and handling .pro- 
cedures, warehousing, and Sears’ con- 
trolled transportation system. An im- 
mediate benefit has been an awareness 
on the part of suppliers of the effect of 
damage on their business; other long- 
range benefits are expected. 


Seminar topics were assigned to the 
Sears’ employe with the most expert 
knowledge in each field. The whole pro- 
gram was then discussed with C. A 
Naffziger, director of the freight loss 
and damage prevention section, and Rob- 
ert E. L. Harmon, furniture specialist. 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The A.A.R. was most cooperative 
and made available Mr. Harmon, with 
his broad knowledge and experience in 
furniture packaging and handling. He 
was thereafter considered a regular part 
of the seminar staff. 


Visual Aids Included 


Staff members were asked to prepare 
manuscripts of their talks with a com- 
plete line of visual aids. Prior to the 
first seminar, two dress rehearsals were 
held during which talks were edited and 


ft 
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revised. The presentations were briefed 
into a two-day program from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., to be concluded with a tour of 
the local terminal of the Terminal 
Freight Cooperative Association, a freight 
consolidating company of which Sears is 
a principal member. Time was allocated 
to provide an opportunity for a forum 
type discussion. The final presentations 
were also assembled in a brochure for 
distribution at the close of the seminars. 

Seminars were scheduled to be held 
at Lenoir, N.C., New York, Dallas, and 
Chicago, since a majority of Sears’ 
sources east of the Rockies are in prox- 
imity to one or another of these cities. 
Local Sears traffic departments were 
asked to make arrangements for a meet- 
ing hall and lunch facilities for the two- 
day program and were also asked to pro- 
vide a public address system, a motion 
picture projector, a View-graph and a 
slide projector. In each city except Lenior, 
the company’s own facilities were ade- 
quate for our needs. At Lenoir, we were 
fortunate in obtaining the use of the 
beautiful, paneled dining room of the 
Broyhill furniture factory for the presen- 
tation. 

With the groundwork laid, invitations 
were sent out to all Sears furniture 
sources east of the Rockies, with par- 
ticular emphasis on those directly re- 
sponsible for the transportation and 
packaging activity. Also invited were 
Sears’ own local furniture and traffic 
representatives as well as warehouse 
managers and operating personnel. 

Since none of the Sears people were 
professional or even experienced speak- 
ers, the nine on the seminar staff de- 
parted for Lenoir, on September 8, with 
considerable trepidation. 

To set the proper climate for a damage 
prevention meeting, we took with us for 
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What's 
YOUR 


product? 


Perhaps your commodity is a liquid... 
chemical, wine, or petroleum. Maybe it’s a 
perishable... meat, eggs or butter. Or it 
could be livestock, a manufactured product, 
or one of a thousand different commodities 
used by Americans. 


, eee Me 
/ <*> AS f 
va 50 YEARS Or[pyoeuys 


- 
SPECIALIZED RAW equirfaent 


rns 
~—3S 


it'll travel safe 
ina 
NORTH 
AMERICAN 


car! 


The point is: There’s a North American spe- 
cialized freight car for practically any prod- 
uct you may name. What’s more, North 
American applies 50 years of car leasing 
experience to your particular shipping 


problem. We welcome your inquiry. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


CAR CORPORATION 
NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 
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MATHERS HUMANE STOCK TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION WITH BRANCH OFFICES IN IMPORTANT MARKET CENTERS 


DALLAS + FOND DULAC + ST. PAUL - 


ST. LOUIS - 


TULSA + SAN FRANCISCO - 


NEW YORK 





. 
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‘Seminars’ of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Bring Together Employes 


And Representatives of Manufacturers to Study Package 


Engineering, Labeling, Loading, Handling and Quality Control. 





DAMAGE PREVENTION 
should not be the sole bur- 
den of the carrier and re- 


ceiver, but should be 
shared by the shipper, 
maintained E. F. Monahan, 
former manager of the 
claim and claim preven- 
tion division of Sears. 


MIS-SHIPMENTS and lost 
merchandise was often 
caused by poor labeling, 
Jesse W. Syme, national 
claim manager for Sears, 
told those at the Seminars. 
He stressed the need for 
legible, permanent, and 
accurate labels. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS result- 
ing from Sears’ pool and 
consolidated car program, 
now running to an annual 
peak of 2,271 cars, were 
revealed in the course of 
the seminars by P. J. Cav 
alieri, traffic representa- 
tive. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


LOSS AND DAMAGE to 
furniture shipments consist- 
ently averaging $1 out of 
every $7 of claims filed 
was the problem faced by 
A. J. Lowell, supervisor of 
Sears’ furniture depart 
ment. 





display a supply of damage prevention 
posters furnished by the freight loss 
and damage section of the A.A.R., vari- 
ous railroads and the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards. In 
addition, an exhibit of photographs was 
prepared showing a One week sample of 
furniture damage as it was received at 
Sears’ warehouses throughout the coun- 
try. This exhibit created considerable 
interest since, although the various sup- 
pliers were not identified, each supplier 
recognized his own merchandise and that 
of his competitors. 


All Phases of Product Movement Covered 
in Seminars 

The two-day program ran off as 
planned, with only minor adjustments 
to fit the presentations into the tight 
time schedule. Briefly, the ground cov- 
ered in each of the seminars and the high 
spots of each speaker’s talk was this: 


Pe INTRODUCTION: An introduction 
of the seminar personnel was made by 
the local territorial furniture represen- 
tative and traffic manager, who explained 
the background and purpose of the sem- 
inars. These men also reported briefly 
on new developments in transportation 
and recounted something of the history 
and development of Sears’ traffic depart- 
ment. 


® CLAIM PREVENTION: Mr. Mona- 
han set the scene for the seminars by 
stating exactly what furniture damage 
was costing the suppliers and Sears in 
increased transportation cost and lost 
business. He made it clear that ulti- 
mately it was not the carrier who paid 
the claims, since this loss was recovered 
by the carrier through higher rates. 

Mr. Monahan also discussed the in- 
tangibles, such as dissatisfied or, in fact, 


lost customers, the cost of collecting 
claims, incomplete inventories and the 
resultant loss of customer good will. He 
revealed that several items of furniture 
had actually been discontinued because 
of the high ratio of transportation dam- 
age, and that several additional items 
were then being reviewed with this in 
mind. 

Sears’ own claim prevention program 
was reviewed by Mr. Monahan, and he 
called attention to the extensive damage 
prevention programs sponsored by the 
A.A.R. and the American Trucking As- 
sociations. 

“Damage prevention should not be the 
sole burden of the carrier and receiver,” 
he said. “The shipper has a vital in- 
terest in damage prevention. On the 
success or failure of the damage preven- 
tion program may well rest the future 
of his company.” 

Mr. Monahan used View-graph slides 
to point out typical damage problems and 
their cause and to show how they could 
be eliminated, The movie “Ichabod,” an 
excellent damage prevention movie pro- 
duced by the A.A.R.. was shown at the 
conclusion of this talk. 


® LABELING: The writer stressed that 
one of the most common causes of mis- 
shipments or lost merchandise was poor 
labeling. 

“If a label is to serve its real purpose, 
it must be legible, permanent, and ac- 
curate.” 

Fifteen per cent of Sears stores, it was 
explained, were in cities having identical 
names with other store locations in other 
states. Therefore, the store number 
and state in every instance must be 
exact. 

A copy of the labeling instructions 
taken from Sears’ routing manual was 


distributed and explained. Each source 
representative was requested to compare 
his own labels with those duplicated on 
the instruction sheets. 


® QUALITY CONTROL: R. V. Mar- 
tin, quality control and service manager 
of Sears’ furniture department, recounted 
the steps necessary to assure that fur- 
niture arrived at the customer’s home in 
commercially perfect condition. 


e The furniture must be made ac- 
cording to Sears’ specifications and 
standards. 


e It must be contained in a package 
which is consistent in cost with the value 
of its contents, and which will provide 
protection in all but abusive handling 
in transit. 

e The merchandise must be handled 
carefully at the manufacturer’s plant and 
warehouse to insure that no damage 
occurs prior to shipment. 


e It must be properly loaded in a ve- 
hicle which will provide necessary space 
and shelter during transit. Freight cars 
must be properly braced to prevent 
shifting of the load. It must be prop- 
erly handled enroute, both in the car 
and when transloads are made 

Mr. Martin went on to explain the re- 
quirements for a sound inspection sam- 
pling system. View-graph slides were 
utilized to demonstrate what was con- 
sidered an adequate sample, based on 
production output, and the proper meth- 
od of obtaining an accurate representa- 
tive sample was explained in detail. 

“Samples,” said Mr. Martin, “should be 
taken on a program carefully calculated 
to insure that samples taken from the 
production line represent different pe- 
riods of the day and different models. 
Each sample inspected must be carefully 
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CONSOLIDATION of ship- 
ments was necessary if 
manufacturers were to re- 
main competitive in the 
face of rising transport 
costs, said Harry Komar, 
manager of the traffic con- 
trol division of Sears. 
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“Business must account for its stewardship not only on the 


balance sheet but also in matters of social responsibility.” — 


General Robert E. Wood, Chairman of the Board, retired, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


QUALITY CONTROL was 
viewed as having a place 
in “Perfect Shipping” by 
R. V. Martin, quality con- 
trol and service manager 
of Sears, who recounted 
necessary steps assure 
damage-free delivery at 
destination. 





PRESHIPMENT studies of 
package _ performance 
were urged by R. E. L. 
Harmon, special represen- 
tative of the freight loss 
and damage prevention 
section of the Association 
of American Railroads at 
Chicago. 





LESS DAMAGE through 
maximum use of carload 
shipments resulted from 
Sears’ “synchronized or- 
dering program,”  con- 
tended Ed Metke, assistant 
merchandise controller for 
the furniture department 
of Sears. 





checked against the acceptance stand- 
ards as specified by Sears. Frequently, 
damage is incurred in the actual pack- 
aging operation. For this reason, a 
sound inspection program includes an 
adequate sampling of packaged mer- 
chandise.” 


®» PROTECTIVE PACKAGING: Oliver 
T. Sands, packaging engineer attached 
to the merchandise development labora- 
tory at Sears, said that packaging in the 
past had been predicated on experience 
rather than scientific engineering, as at 
present. 

“If the package is not properly de- 
signed, manufactured, and applied to 
deliver the product through the chan- 
nels of distribution and transportation 
in its original condition, to the ultimate 
consumer, then all efforts of engineer- 
ing, design and production have been 
lost,” he said. “Not only must the pack- 
age be designed to suit the product, but 
the product must be designed so that it 
can be efficiently and economically 
packaged.” 

Mr. Sands recommended that packag- 
ing should be handled in the product 
engineering department by trained per- 
sonnel. In every instance, regardless of 
the size of the company, he maintained, 
the responsibility should rest with some- 
one involved in the engineering of the 
product. 

After stating that it cost between 15 
per cent and 20 per cent of the selling 
price to repair and refinish damaged fur- 
niture caused by faulty packaging which 
did not provide sufficient protection 
against transportation hazards, Mr. 
Sands commented that the cost of this 
“deluxing” service was borne by Sears. 


Prepared for each supplier was a de- 
tailed packaging manual covering basic 


package design and application. This 
was supplemented by a handy pack kit 
which included samples of all the cur- 
rent, regularly used cushioning materials 
available and information as to the spe- 
cific uses to which they might be put. 

Mr. Sands told those at the seminars 
that frequently the most economical 
package was the best, and that the 
expenditure of large sums for packag- 
ing was no guarantee that the package 
would protect the merchandise. 


“The design of the package is more im- 
portant than the weight or quality of 
the material being used,” he said. “Fre- 
quently actual economies can be made 
in packaging, as well as improved effi- 
ciency, by consulting a qualified packag- 
ing engineer. The Sears laboratory serv- 
ices may be obtained by contacting the 
respective Sears buyer. 

“Another consideration to be taken 
into account in every package design is 
its stacking strength, since cartons sel- 
dom move directly from the factory to 
the consumer, and in almost every in- 
stance some warehousing is necessary 
enroute. Frequently, a package is de- 
signed that is entirely adequate for 
transportation needs but does not take 
into consideration the additional carton 
strength necessary for high or prolonged 
stacking. Cartons will frequently lose a 
large portion of their stacking strength 
through drying out due to prolonged 
storing, and packages subjected to high 
humidity may become saturated to the 
point of delamination of the liners and 
the collapse of the cartons.” 


Mr. Sands supported his presentation 
with a dramatic sound color movie pro- 
duced by the International Paper Co. 


® LOADING & HANDLING PRAC- 
TICES: Mr. Harmon presented a series 





POOR PACKAGING could 
negate “all the efforts of 
engineering, design and 
production,” warned Oli- 
ver T. Sands, packaging 
engineer for Sears. He 
recommended that pack- 
aging be handled by 
product engineers and 
trained personnel. 





of colored slides prepared by the A.A.R. 
as part of their educational program on 
damage prevention. He also presented a 
number of case histories, illustrated by 
colored slides, of furniture packaging 
problems, and told how they were solved. 
He emphasized the need for proper load- 
ing patterns and cautioned that ship- 
pers frequently ignored their own han- 
dling instructions as printed right on 
the cartons. 


Commenting on his experience with 
manufacturers, Mr. Harmon said that 
there were those who almost invariably 
advised him, in all sincerity, that their 


. 
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transportation claims were practically 
negligible, or sometimes even less than 
one-tenth of one per cent. 


“Unfortunately,” he said “claims are 
seldom filed by the shipper and their 
knowledge of damage is generaly based 
on the demand for replacement parts and 
requests for original bills of lading. This, 
of course, does not give a clear picture 
of the damage situation.” 

Mr. Harmon also stressed the need for 
preshipment studies of package perform- 
ance, and discussed the purpose to be 
served by test shipments. He recom- 
mended careful inspection of the early 
shipments of new lines, which he said 
should be analyzed for damage causes 
relating to both the construction and the 
packaging. He called attention to the 
testing and development facilities avail- 
able to shippers at the Chicago labora- 
tory of the AA.R. 


® SCHEDULED ORDERING: Ed 
Metke, assistant merchandise control- 


Y///// NMI 
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ler for the furniture department, dis- 
cussed Sears’ synchronized ordering pro- 
gram, by which each store is assigned 
specific days each month on which it may 
order furniture. This program, he said, 
provided the maximum use of carload 
shipments which were the most econom- 
ical for Sears, and permitted the manu- 
facturer to eliminate the peaks and val- 
leys of his production schedule. 


Each of Sears’ territories, he explained, 
was divided into four groups and the 
stores in each group ordered furniture 
every fourth week. Since carloads of 
furniture moved at a considerably im- 
proved damage ratio over L.C.L. ship- 
ments, he reasoned that additional bene- 
fits in damage prevention were obtained. 


“Each store has a different calendar 
for each line of merchandise, so there is 
an even flow of merchandise into the 
store as well as out of the manufacturer’s 
plant,” he said. “The pool stocks and 
mail order plants, because of their large 
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... the port where Western America’s | 
greatest concentration of deepwater 
piers and modern shipside facilities 
moves your cargo faster! 


Write today for a free copy of the Port’s unique 1958 OCEAN SHIPPING HANDBOOK — 44 pages, 
over 80 photos! Address: SAN FRANCISCO PORT AUTHORITY, Ferry Building, San Francisco 6. 
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volume, are permitted to order every 
two weeks.” 

The benefits accrued to Sears from the 
synchronized ordering program are 


e Improved service of supply. 


e Reduction in transportation charges, 
damage factors and time in transit 


e Better inventory. 


The benefits to the manufacturer are 
many, but may be simplified as: 


e Improved manufacturing cost 
through uniform production and even 
flow of orders. 


e Definite shipping schedules 
e Less bookkeeping. 


> METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 
Harry Komar, manager of the traffic con- 
trol division, called attention to the 
spiraling cost of distribution. He reported 
that it was roughly estimated that today 
42 cents out of every dollar was allocated 
to production, and 51 cents out of every 
dollar was spent for distribution. 

“Transportation, which is an integral 
part of the cost of distribution, absorbs 
a large share of the cost,” he said 
“Sears’ prime objective is to make the 
transportation dollar work to its maxi- 
mum efficiency. The synchronized order- 
ing and consolidation of freight provide 
Sears with the lowest unit cost in trans- 
portation in the form of carload rates.” 

Mr. Komar presented a history of 
classification and rate structures and 
showed by use of View-graph slides how 
the “across-the-board” rate increases 
over the past ten years had widened the 
rate differential between carload and 
L.C.L. shipments. Slides also were shown 
which graphically demonstrated the ex- 
tent of rate increases during the past 
ten years on the different lines of fur- 
niture. 

“Rate increases of as much as 150 per 
cent are not uncommon, whereas manu- 
facturing costs have seldom risen more 
than 50 per cent, and in some lines 
actually decreased,” said Mr. Koma 
“This emphasizes the need for manu- 
facturers to consolidate shipments if 
they are to remain competitive.” 


® POOL AND CONSOLIDATED 
CARS: P. J. Cavalieri, traffic representa- 
tive, presented a number of slides show- 
ing the actual dollar savings which had 
been effected through Sears’ pool and 
consolidated car program. Detail cost 
breakdowns were shown on slides indi- 
cating actual savings of $135 to $300 
which were effected through the use of 
consolidated or pool cars in August 1957 

Since the beginning of the consoli- 
dated car program, the number of con- 
solidated and pool cars had grown to a 
peak year of 2,271 cars, said Mr. Cavalieri 


> TERMINAL FREIGHT HANDLING 
H. L. Bateman, general manager, Ter- 
minal Freight Handling Co., explained 
the operation of his company and how 
the use of its facilities effected a saving 
to both Sears and the manufacture: 
He illustrated his talk with slides show- 
ing the actual saving through the con- 
solidation of shipments between Ter- 
minal Freight terminals. One example 
he used was this: 

The all-commodity rate from Chicago 
to New York is $1.77 c.w.t., as compared 
with $3.36 second class when shipped 
L.C.L. A 50-pound shipment between 
New York and Chicago moves for $1.08 
via Terminal] Freight, as compared with 
$4.04 by freight forwarder, $5.14 via par- 
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At Berwick, Pa., American Car & Foundry Div. of 
QCf Industries — 2,000,000 sq. ft. of space is devoted to 
heavy production. Covered hopper cars and tank car under- 
frames, which are among the products manufactured here, 
are supplied by Shippers’ to industry. 











At Milton, Pa., Advanced Products Div. 

of QC f Industries—A modern plant devoted 

to metal fabrication and welding. Tank cars are 

among the items produced, and are supplied 
by Shippers’ to industry. 


At New York, N. Y. — An efficient Car Operations 
Section maintains records and provides 
pertinent information on car 
movements to lessees. 





Car Repair Plants —Five re- 
pair plants spread throughout 
' the United States are staffed 
by trained men backed by the” 
experience of the Car Repair 
Engineering staff at New York. 


Whats oehiad tne ten ti 


SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE 


DIVISION OF QO ¢ f INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








CHICAGO, ILL, » HOUSTON, TEX. + ‘SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. + (MILTON, PA. + EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. + CLEVELAND, OHI0 + SMACKOVER, ARK. » TULSA, OKLA. + WORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. + REDHOUSE, W. VA bs 
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The full facilities of QCf Industries 


Div. stand behind the man from Shippers’! 
— oO g ~ The engineering and production 
plied R .\ “know how” which over the years 


has made QC f a standard for quality 
is available to industry in the tank cars and 
covered hoppers leased and sold by Shippers’. 
Modern strategically located repair shops Cars— medera. wey te 
keep the leased equipment in excellent condition. ae 
Here as always, the QC f standard of quality 
and service is rigidly maintained. The prompt 
availability of car parts completes the 
picture of extras available to 
Shippers’ customers. 








f cost conte i 
tion, reduce handling costs 
















Parts —A full complement of parts may be 
purchased through the Shippers’ offices. This 
is facilitated by the newest parts catalog in 
the industry containing over 2,000 items. 


Sales — Shippers’ six Sales 
Offices are staffed by men 
~ eager to help and able to 
: draw upon the total re- 


sources of QC f Industries 
1 in providing service. 
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SAVES YOU MONEY 
IN THE SOUTH! 


Greater handling efficiency 
Complete Bonded Warehouse Mdse. 
Pool Car Distribution 
In-Transit Storage 
Special Invoicing Plans 


Parcel Post and C.O.D. Services 


AAA Masonry with Dry Sprinkler 
Local Delivery 
Palletized Loading and Storage 






BONDED WAREHOUSE 


367 John St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. JAckson 4-3421 


2 Finley Ave., W. 
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This Car was Loaded with Skill and Care. 
We would appreciate knowing the Condition 
of Sears Cargo when Received. 
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Loading Methods. Please check off Inform- 
ation on this card, tear off, and drop in the 
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MAIL ME Now. 


noe Bote Crvaned [ we ler Punerured 
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‘Condition-On-Arrival’ cards are stapled conspicuously in each car or truck before sealing 
The tearout postcard in the lower right hand corner requires only seconds to fill out. 


cel post, $5.64 via Railway Express, $4.24 
via L.C.L. and $5.26 by L.T.L. 

In addition to the dollar saving there 
was also an economy in time through the 
use of a consolidated carload shipment, 
he said, adding that during 1956 the con- 
solidation of freight saved Sears more 
than $7 million. 

“Terminal Freight consolidates freight 
into both truck and carloads and has 
several regular runs utilizing piggyback 
service,” he said. “The Lenoir terminal, 
operated by Terminal Freight, is devoted 
100 per cent to the consolidation of fur- 
niture shipments; furniture that would 
ordinarily move out in less than carload 
or truckload quantities now provides 
Sears with an economy of operation, 
faster service, and the minimizing of 
transportation damage.” 


Comments Were Candid 

At the conclusion of the first seminar 
ai Lenoir, the staff met for a “hash” 
session where comments were candid to 
the point of bluntness. Several of the 
talks were considerably shortened and 
several freshened up. Where delivery 
and microphone poise needed improve- 
ment, the staff members requiring per- 
sonal help were assigned for rehearsals 
to more experienced speakers. 


A hospitality hour which had been a 
last minute innovation at Lenoir, to fill 
in the evening of the first day session, 
was considered to be a grand success and 
was made a part of the permanent pro- 
gram. Although labeled a social event, 
the conversation naturally proved 90 per 
cent business and helped to create a bet- 
ter climate for open discussion on the 
following day. A brief coffee break in 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon was 
also included in the timing schedule. 


Seminar Results 


Certainly the big question yet to be 
answered is whether the seminars will 
actually effect a substantial reduction in 


furniture claims. There have been some 
immediate results, however, that forecast 
some improvement, provided the interest 
created by the seminars is not permitted 
to wane. 

The first of these is that the suppliers 
have been impressed with the extent of 
damage being sustained by their mer- 
chandise and the immediate effects of 
this damage on their own business. Most 
of the suppliers were amazed to learn 
that shipments were not being received 
in 100 per cent damage-free condition. 

While each source is regularly fur- 
nished with a copy of every unloading 
report, this information is apparently 
not getting back to the sales representa- 
tive. There seems to be three basic 
reasons for this: 

e The unloading reports have become 
So routine that they are uninformative 
and are filed without being reviewed 

e The shipping departments are also 
more callous to damage and accept 
transportation damage as a normal ex- 
pectation. 

e The traffic manager or shipping 
manager also is unwilling to advertise 
the loading failings of his own depart- 
ment. 

To insure that the sales representa- 
tive and packaging engineers are kept in- 
formed of the condition on arrival of 
furniture shipments, Sears has instituted 
a two-fold program. 

Photographic spot checks of trucks and 
freight cars are being made at terminals 
and warehouses. The photographs with 
the description of the damage are then 
forwarded to the suppliers’ sales rep- 
resentative, who is requested to talk of 
the particular transportation problem 
with the company’s traffic manager. This 
program has definite limitations as it 
covers only a small percentage of the 
shipments being received. 

Therefore, “condition-on-arrival” 
cards have been prepared and a quan- 
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ity of these have been furnished to each 
ource. The cards are in cartoon form, 

1 by 14 inches, and are stapled con- 
picuously in each car or truck before 
ealing. They include a tear-out post- 
ard, addressed and stamped, in the 
ower right hand corner with a list of 
heck-off items that requires only sec- 
mds to fill out. A claim control record 
s kept by the claim manager and a re- 
ort is made to the supplier’s sales rep- 
esentative. 

As a by-product to the “condition-on- 
wrival” cards, we have found that cars 
ire loaded more carefully when the 
shipping personnel have the certain 
knowledge that the car will be inspected 
ipon arrival, and the condition of the 
oad reported to the sales representative. 

Another immediate result of the semi- 
nars has been that the sales, packaging, 
and traffic personnel of the sources have 
been brought up to date on the facilities 
available to them in Sears’ extensive 
aboratory. In addition to Sears packag- 
ing engineering department, testing 
equipment is available without charge 
for use on new, old or experimental 
artons 


Answer Sessions “Taped’ 

Each presentation of the seminar was 
followed by a discussion and question 
session in which suppliers were afforded 
an opportunity to ask questions and air 
complaints. This portion of the pro- 
gram was recorded on tape. The ques- 
tions and answers have been prepared 
in brochure form and mailed out to all 
the sources in attendance at the semi- 
nars. In this way, we have managed to 
consolidate the important and worth- 
while questions raised in each of the 
separate seminars. 

Through the interest stimulated by 
the seminars, Sears’ own buyers have 
become increasingly transportation con- 
scious, and the impact of this is spread- 
ing beyond the furniture department 
The “condition-on-arrival” cards are 
being used throughout the company as 
a control on transportation damage. 

The seminars were attended by more 
than one hundred furniture manufac- 
turers’ representatives. Each of Sears’ 
major furniture sources now has at least 
one employe who is completely familiar 
with all phases of Sears’ traffic opera- 
tion. The ultimate goal is an industry- 
wide attitude that “This is for Sears, 
it has to be right.” 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: JESSE SYME 
A background of 10 years with the 


Federal Bureau of Investigation furnished 
Jesse W. Syme with unique experience 
with which to cope with the problems of 


ferreting out the causes of loss and dam- 


age in the far-flung distribution system 


of Sears, Roebuck and Co. He served 
as coordinator of the “seminar” program 


which he here describes. 


A native of Floral Park, N.Y., Mr. Syme 
majored in accounting at Bucknell Univer- 
sity. During World War II, he served with 
the Air Force as a radar operator, 
mechanic and gunner. After 10 years as 
a special agent with the F.B.1., he entered 
the traffic department of Sears in April 
of 1957, and in June was made national 
claim manager. 





THE MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississippi River has been 
called *‘the Great Sewer.’”’ It has 
also been called **the Body of the 
Nation.”’ It’s big. Its water sys- 
tem runs from Pittsburgh to 
Sioux City, from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, and—looking at it 
broadly—from Chicago and the 
Great Lakes to Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Including the Missouri, its 
main branch, the Mississippi is 
the longest river in the world— 
about 4,300 miles. It draws its 
water from 28 states, from Dela- 
ware to Idaho. Its drainage area 
is larger than all Europe, not 
counting Russia and Scandina- 
via. It covers more land than 
Turkey, Italy, the Balkans, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
France, the Low Countries, Den- 
mark, Spain, Ireland, Portugal 
and Great Britain combined. It 
drains a thirdofthe nation. 


three times as much as the St. 
Lawrence, and about 340 times 
as much as the Thames. The size 
of its basin—about one and a 
quarter million square miles—is 
exceeded only by the Amazon. 
It is nearly twice that of the Nile, 
twice the Ganges, three times the 
Indus, five times the Euphrates, 
15 times the Rhine. It’s big. 
This is the domain of the Union 
Barge Line which has been haul- 
ing cargoes of every description 
throughout this broad market- 
place since 1913. UBL provides 
inexpensive, safe, prompt trans- 
portation of all materials ranging 
from steel to salt, timber to 
chemicals, cotton to grains, oil to 
pipe. More than 60,000,000 con- 
sumers can be reached by the 
Mississippi System. It’s the 
Body of the Nation. 
Write for bulletin 1801, and 
see how UBL can help you 


It carries 25 times as UBI cut your shipping cost 
much water as the Rhine, 4d efficiently. 


UNION BARGE LINE ¢ PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





McCOY is towa's Best Distribution Carrier 


ee ae 84 POINTS in IOWA, 
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DAILY SERVICE 


THROUGH THE (OWA 


Gam ss 


McCoy Truck Lines, with its vast net- 
work of Inter - State and Intra - State 
coverage, offers daily scheduled truck- 
ing service to more of lowa’s popula- 
tion than any other truck line. 


For FAST, DEPENDABLE SERVICE Mark 

Your Shipment Via “McCoy” 
CHICAGO — CAlumet 5-1040 
TWIN CITIES — Midway 6-7861 
OMAHA — JAckson 5812 
WATERLOO — ADams 4-7596 
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MsCOY 


The Real McCoy 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1524 GRANDVIEW AVE... WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Why 
Ladish Malting Co. 


Requests Malt Cars 
Relined With 


ADM 





¢ Ladish Malting Co., one of the nation’s largest 
maltsters, ships bulk malt to leading brewers across 
the country. The malt goes straight from the box cars 
to the brew kettles. That’s why their cars must be of 
the very highest grade. 


After years of experimenting with various methods 
of relining car interiors, Ladish now requests that 
railroads furnish boxcars relined with ADM Freight 
Liner 810. The plastic and fiberglass used in Freight 
Liner furnishes a tight, sanitary, smooth interior 
which assures arrival of the malt in perfect condition 
at the brewery. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, which 
furnishes the cars Ladish needs each day, uses Freight 
Liner for sidewall and end patching, and for resurfac- 
ing stained floors. A special, inexpensive spray gun is 
connected to the cleaning track’s compressed air line. 
The areas to be repaired are sprayed with Freight 
Liner 810 from a one gallon can. Then fiberglass cloth 
is applied, followed by a final coat of the plastic. Re- 
lining is simple, inexpensive, and can be done year 
around. 


Ladish likes the consistently satisfactory results 
which the ADM Freight Liner System produces, and 
even keeps a supply of the material at their plant for 
supplemental repairs and touch up jobs. 


® 
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aa Corners are easy to repair with Freight Liner 810. It dries in 
minutes to provide quick, economical repairs. Any crew can be 
trained to do the job with brief instruction. 


~we After corners and ends are tightly sealed with plastic and fiber- 
glass contaminated or stained areas on floors can be quickly 
covered with a single coat of Freight Liner 810 plastic. 





The ADM Freight Liner System is manufactured 
and sold by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. For further 
information regarding this proven system of repairing 
car lining for high class commodities, write, wire, or 
phone (FEderal 3-2112) ADM Freight Liner System, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 700 Investors Building, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


Midland 


700 INVESTORS BUILDING * MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





OTHER ADM PRODUCTS: Linseed, Soybean and Marine Oils, Paint Vehicles, Synthetic 
ond Natural Resins, Vinyl Plasticizers, Fatty Acids and Alcohols, Hydrogenated Glycerides, 
Sperm Oil, Foundry Binders, Industrial Cereals, Vegetable Proteins, Wheat Fiour, De- 
hydroted Alfalfa, Livestock and Poultry Feeds. 
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STUDENTS in a bi-ennial conference on the transportation of perishables, 


a short course sponsored by west coast railroads and 


the University of 


California, watch refrigerator cors as they move through retarders at the 


Southern Pacific’s Roseville, Calif., yards. 


The three-day short course brings 


shippers and carriers together in a program to promote better understanding 
of each others’ problems, including the reduction of damage losses. 


Report From a PS. Battlefront’ 


By E. L. SCHROEDER 


Railroads draw all employes into their prevention campaigns, 
spark what could be a dull subject with incentives. Frequent meet- 
ings, tests, point up cost of rough handling. At the same time, 
management works with shippers to improve material handling 
methods. Research into equipment, loading problems, claim sta- 


tistics cut damage. 


There’s a constant battle being waged by the nation’s railroads. 
It involves an intensive attack against the causes of freight claims. 
The primary weapon in this battle is a three-fold campaign directed to: 


> Employes—through “on ground” 
meetings that get down to the “grass 
roots” level where damage occurs. 


® Shippers—by way of individual con- 
tacts and cooperative efforts in jointly 
attended conferences, solutions to pack- 
ing and storing problems are worked out. 


> Research—helps develop better 
Suited, easier riding equipment and new 
methods of material handling which cut 
damage. 

“This whole field of freight claim 
prevention is a complicated and expen- 
sive one,” says cigar-toting Phil Chaimov, 


manager of the freight protection, mer- 
chandise and service department of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. “You can’t 
depend on just one campaign to 
reduce loss and damage. There are just 
too many factors involved. Today, you 
have to use every asset that’s available 
to you.” 

In approaching the freight loss and 
damage prevention problem, husky Tom 
O’Connell, fast-talking chief of yard 
and terminal operations on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, holds the view 
that communication is the “very heart” 
of effecting an improvement. 


“The deeper the penetration with ef- 
fective communication, the more salu- 
tary the benefits will be,” says Mr. 
O’Connell. “Essentially the success of 
any program of loss and damage pre- 
vention depends to a large extent on 
selling what is necessary at the whole- 
sale level then retailing it intelligently 
to the rank-and file employes. -A sales- 
man thinks in terms of approach, pres- 
entation, selling and repeat orders. 
Throughout all of this is the art of per- 
suasion. We on the railroads must fol- 
low this philosophy in loss and damage 
prevention, from the initial effort to the 
final conclusion.” 

The need for a comprehensive and 
effective loss and damage prevention 
program is emphasized to aggressive 
O. J. Wullstein, general claim agent for 
the Union Pacific Railroad, by the high 
value and fragile nature of a large 
portion of the traffic presently being 
transported by rail. 

“These higher values,” he says, “have 
an important bearing on the annual 
freight claim account of the nation’s 
railroads.” 

Readily admitted by many railroaders 
as high on the list of causes of damage 


. 












THESE SHIPPER-CONSCIOUS 
CARRIERS HAVE 

P-S COMPARTMENTIZERS 
IN SERVICE OR 

ON ORDER TO 

SERVE YOU... 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Central of Georgia 


Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy 


Chicago Great Western 
Fruit Growers Express 
Great Northern 


Merchants Despatch 
Transportation 


Milwaukee Road 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
New York Central 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 

Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 

St. Louis Southwestern 
Texas & Pacific 
Western Pacific 
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Performance Proof No. 109 


Compartmentizer 
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Loading—With the Compartmentizer, lading protection is as simple and easy as closing your own 
front door. When one car-end load is in place Gates are moved up to the load, swung closed and 
locked against the load face. It's that easy to get complete protection. 





Loading—This loading view at the Nabisco plant in Chicago demonstrates Compartmentizer ver- 
satility. The ends of this Southern Pacific car have been loaded, now the doorway area—serving as 
a third lading compartment—is loaded. Loads are separated by product or consignee. 
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coddles cookies for Nabisco 


Fresh bakery products travel 1120 miles over 
5 roads—not a crumbled cooky in the carload! 


This National Biscuit Company carload ship- 
ment from Chicago to Houston confirmed the 
lading protection abilities of the P-S Com- 
partmentizer. 

Five service-conscious railroads handled the 
load: Belt Railway of Chicago, the I.C., Cotton 
Belt, Southern Pacific and Houston Belt and 
Terminal. The shipment moved through 1120 
miles of high-speed rail travel, and the jolts of 
train makeup. Yet on arrival at the Houston 
warehouse of Nabisco not a single carton was 
dented, not a cooky crumbled—thanks to the 
full-time protection of P-S Compartmentizer. 

It is performance like this that proves the 


P-S Compartmentizer as the most versatile 
lading protection product in the market. 
Whether carload or L.C.L., single destination 
or stop-off lading, the Compartmentizer has 
the built-in versatility to safeguard it with the 
greatest economy, efficiency and speed. And 
whatever the nature of your product— light, 
as a load of cookies or heavy, like the hard- 
to-handle weight of a load of tin plate—the 
Compartmentizer gives positive protection. 

For more performance-proof of the 
lading protection abilities of the P-S Compart- 
mentizer, write to Pullman-Standard. You'll 
get an immediate reply. 





PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST CARBUILDER 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 





BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


Arrival—At Houston the car was opened. 
This view of the doorway load reveals a 
high-profit load. No space is wasted... 
no costly and time-consuming bracing or 
blocking is necessary. You get a tight 
load—a profitable load every time with the 
Pullman-Standard Compartmentizer. 





Arrival—Here one set of Compartmentizer 
Gates have been opened to begin unloading 
operations of one car end. Notice that not 
a single carton is out of line—not one was 
damaged. Consignees appreciate this kind 
of service—products are delivered ready 
for resale or immediate use. 





Arrival—iIn Compartmentizer-equipped 
cars, loading and unloading operations 
are fast and economical. Compartmentizer 
Gates stand flush against the car side 
wall—crews work unhampered by loose, 
awkward parts. Full use can be made of 
mechanical handling equipment. 
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READING'S TRAILER-ON-FLAT-CAR 


SERVICE 


More and more shippers are 
avoiding costly bottlenecks by 
using the Reading’s Trailer-On- 
Flat-Car Service. It offers con- 
venient door-to-door truck 
delivery combined with the 
proved dependability of Reading 
rail transportation regardless 
of weather. 




















For all shipments moving to 
and from the East, insist on 
speedy, reliable Reading Trailer- 
On-Flat-Car Service. 





For a 


Complete Details Sy 


Write : a 


Freight Traffic Department 
Reading Terminal, Phila. 7, Pa. 





Reading Railway System 
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to freight in transit is rough handling 
of cars in yards and terminals. 

Rough handling is given special at- 
tention on the Burlington Railroad, 
candidly states W. B. Simmons, general 
superintendent transportation. He re- 
ports that “careful car handling” meet- 
ings are held at all terminal yards every 
90 days. 

“At the present time,” he says, “we 
have 47 careful car handling committees 
scattered over the railroad. It is our 
opinion that this is the most effective 
and least expensive plan for getting 
information to the men who actually do 
the work.” 

“Impact-O-Graphs” are used in all 
yards and terminals on the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad to determine the 
maximum impacts sustained by cars 
while being switched, says H. F. Harris, 
freight claim agent for the railroad. 
These impact register machines, he ex- 
plains, are easily attached to and de- 
tached from cars. They can be easily 
read and quickly reset, so that there 
is very little delay in repeating the tests 
Records of the tests on the A.C.L. are 
made and reported to management for 
study and necessary corrective handling. 


Rock Island Watches Switching 

“While we are overlooking nothing in 
our prevention efforts, special attention 
is being given car handling matters du: 
the high percentage of claims being 
charged to ‘unlocated damage,’ the cate- 
gory where damage caused by overspeed 
impacts is placed,” says M. F. Bullis, 
superintendent of freight claim preven- 
tion for the Rock Island Railroad. 

E. E. Foulks, assistant vice-president of 
the Rock Island, adds this comment: 

“We, as well as many other railroads, 
have been greatly disturbed by rising 
claim payments, and particularly those 
attributed to rough handling.” 

‘Saturation’ Tests Used 

In an effort to combat rough han- 
dling as a cause of damage, some rail- 
roads have developed a program of 
“saturation testing” of car movements 
through yards and terminals. 

Such a program on the Rock Island 
involves the use of a group of claim pre- 
vention personnel in a selected terminal. 
“Around-the-clock” checks of overspeed 
impacts, through the maximum use of 
impact registers, are made. Prompt, on- 
ground corrections of mishandlings fol- 
low. The railroad recently started its 
third series of such tests, and continued 
testing over the system is planned. 

The Southern Railway inaugurated its 
“saturation tests” three years ago. Then, 
teams composed of trainmasters, road 
foremen of engines, and claim preven- 
tion supervisors went into every major 
yard and terminal on the system. Operat- 
ing, on the average, 30 impact registers on 
a 24-hour-per-day basis, they thoroughly 
covered the performance of every yard 
crew in the terminal. 

At the conclusion of each test, im- 
mediate and personal handling was 
taken with the crew involved by the 
operating officer in charge, according 
to J. Roland Formby, the Southern’s as- 
sistant to the vice-president for freight 
claims, stations and transfers. Their at- 
tention was called to the impact, its 
location, and the cause, with emphasis 
on the need for improved performance. 
Employes’ personal records as to rough 
handling were posted. 

Having noted “startling results” of the 
tests, Mr. Formby reports that the pro- 
gram is still in effect. He also suggests 
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EEP-IN-TOUCH™ 


Export-Import Tariff Service 


This service will readily solve your problems of 
obtaining tariffs on export and import shipments 
from or to ports in the United States by furnish- 
ing you photostatic copies of steamship lines’ 
tariffs on file at the Federal Maritime Board in 
Washington. And, as a subscriber to this service, 
you will receive copies of all supplements and/or 
corrections to the tariffs you specify, as they are 
filed with the Board. All you need to do is to notify 
us of the ports of origin and destination and we 
will gladly make a quotation for a copy of the 
current tariff or tariffs and of our charge for 
keeping them up-to-date. There’s no obligation on 
your part, of course, and any information you may 
furnish to enable us to make a quotation will be 
held in confidence. 


SeEYrvVICeSs 


for traffic men 


Rate-Watching Service 


With this daily service, you are notified immedi- 
ately of the filing and effective dates of tariffs on 
any number of commodities previously specified by 
you; Watching Service experts, stationed at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, pick up this 
information and relay it directly to you as soon as 
it happens. Related services which can similarly 
supplement and make more effective the work of 
your department are: securing information from 
Government sources, the I.C.C., C.A.B. and 
F.M.B., Archives or the “Hill”; securing photo- 
static copies and transcripts of tariffs and other 
important documents filed with Government agen- 
cies; and other special Washington services. Your 
inquiry about these services will receive prompt 
attention without obligation on your part. 


WATCHING SERVICE Lhe Traffic Service Corporation 


Publishers of: Traffic World + Daily Traffic World + Traffic Bulletin - 815 Washington Bldg. * Washington 5, D.C. 
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leader in design of modern 


railway equipment since 1915 


For over 40 years, railroads and shippers 
have looked to Evans Products Company 
for new and better ways to protect freight 
in transit. 


More than 100,000 cars have been 
equipped by Evans to handle a wide 
variety of general lading. In addition, 
Evans has developed several types of 
special cars, commonly identified as XAP 
cars, to meet unusual shipping needs. 


Progressive railroads are using more 


and more Evans-equipped cars to cut 
damage claims . . . increase revenue... 
insure customer satisfaction. 


Evans’ long experience in solving ship- 
ping problems is available to all railroads 
and shippers. For information or for on- 
the-job consultation by Evans loading 
engineers, write Evans Products Com- 
pany, Dept. G-3, Plymouth, Michigan. 
(Canadian representatives, International 
Equipment Company, Montreal) 


EVANS...CONSULTANTS AND ADVISERS TO RAILROADS 
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DF* LOADER. “Installed in 30, 000 cars—can raise DF* GONDOLA CAR. Recently developed to meet 
a car’s revenue from $4,000 to $12,000 a year. specialized needs of certain industrial shippers. 





QL* CAR. 

Another recent 
Evans develop- 
ment, often referred 
to as ‘the DF of the 
lighter-type load.” 


4 ya 





\ \ 


The ‘‘Kid Glove Treatment’ that locks in !ading 
. eliminates damage and dunnage 





ja rea AUTO LOADER. Since 1915, Evans has manufactured 


equipment for securing automobiles in freight cars. 





ADJUSTABLE DF*. Permits greater flexibility for handling EVANS COIL CAR. Recently dunigeae to protect heavy 
special lading. Now installed in 2100 U.S. Navy boxcars. coils of steel from load shifting and weather damage. 





*Trademark of the Evans Products Company 


DS AND SHIPPERS FOR MORE THAN FOUR DECADES ) 
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GOODS 
PILING UP? 


COOKE personalized service speeds 
products to markets—cuts your cost, 
raises your profits through indi- 
vidual solutions to your particular 
warehousing, transportation and 
physical distribution problems. 30 
years a leader in public merchan- 
dise warehousing in the world’s 
greatest distribution center! Unsur 
passed in specially-trained per- 
sonnel, methods, equipment and 
facilities! Write today for detailed 
brochure. 


when time and money count, 
count on 





J). LEO COOKE WAREHOUSE CORP. 


JERSEY CITY & TRENTON, N. J. 


PENN RR: 140 Bay St. Jersey City 2 
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SHIPPERS tour S.P. yard in ‘bi-ennial short course.’ 


that the operation of stop watches, 
coupled with personal observations of 
crews and the calling of poor switching to 
the attention of the men at fault, should 
not be underestimated. 

“Foremost, it shows the interest which 
supervision has on the problem of damage 
and instills in the man on-the-ground the 
importance of this subject,” he says. 
“This personal attention applies equally 
as well with our less carload transfer 
forces.” 

“Saturation testing” in the St. Louis 
terminal of the Frisco Railway began 
early one recent morning and went on 
continuously for nine nights and days. 
The complete movement, from industry to 
outbound train, or the reverse, was 
covered on each car tested. 

A summary report, supplied by the 
Frisco, shows that of 92 cars tested, 72 
cars, or 78 per cent, were handled with- 
out overspeed impacts. But 22 per cent 
of the cars tested did sustain impacts in 
excess of 4 m.p.h. 


“Needless to say,” says Ernie Olson, 
assistant to the vice-president, opera- 
tions, for the railway, “we are not proud 
of any of the overspeed impacts, and 
are hoping for an improvement.” 

In each instance where an overspeed 
impact occurred, explains Mr. Olson, 
the superintendent, using the tape to 
illustrate, discussed the mishandling with 
the employes involved. 

In another attack on rough handling, 
the Baltimore & Ohio strikes at the 
problem with a team consisting of 
officers representing the operating, freight 
agency, mechanical, freight claim, and 
police departments. This team makes 
monthly test checks on a group of cars 
before they are initially switched and 
until finally dispatched. 

Each segment of switch movement or 
impact is closely watched to ascertain 
any conditions contributory to loss and 
damage. Results are thoroughly reviewed 
with railroad employes to remedy any 
faulty handling. If improper stowing 


PROPER bracing is shown Lackawanna employes. 





Aarch 





Oldfield 3-5080 ° Whitehall 3-5090 
Whitehead Rd., Trenton 9 © JUniper 7-4646 
ERIE RR: 12th & Provost St., Jersey City 2 
Oldfield 3-5080 ° WHitehall 3-5090 


TWX: JC-112 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
North Pier Terminal, Chicago, Ili af 





Encinal Terminals, Alameda, Calif 
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YOUR i ie a co 


Salida 


Speed Treated! 


WHEN YOU USE 
pAVAso 
WARROWFLYTED 

 SCHeput®” 
here’s what happens: 


waAVAso 
_ __ ARROWFLYTE> 
Special ~ Seuepur®” 


Executive Supervision in- 
sures alertness to sched- 


ules. wAVAso 


WARROWFLYTED 
Extra ~ *Cuepyt®” 
pickup and delivery trucks 
insure prompt terminal 
handling of all shipments. 


WARROWFLYTED> 
so ee Monitor- 


Master central control 
assures consistency of 
performance. 


NEW! FASTEST L.T.L. 


Less Than Truckload 
Trucking Service EVER OFFERED ! 
CHECK THESE SCHEDULES 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


CAKLAND OMAHA 


ANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES 


U e 
AMARILLO DM varcas 


th Morning 


CHICAGO 


ird Morning 


{( KANSAS CITY WICHITA 
} DALLAS DENVER 
nteriined with land 


Strickla 


EW YORK CITY 


terlined Strickland 


Weekends exciuded 


ARROWELYTE service will soon be added on all routes in all directions. 


NAVAJO FREIGHT LINES, inc. 





Be He 


1205 SO PLATTE RIVER DRivet 
DENVER. COLORADO 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE prevention ‘clinics’ conducted for employes by the Lackawanna point up 
proper use of materials handling equipment. 


is involved, the consignment is discussed 
with the shipper, and suggestions for 
betterment are made. 


‘Card Programs’ Help 


A firm believer in the 
a fruitful avenue of 
problem lies in 


theory that 
approach to the 
seeking employe co- 


BAYWAY 


operation is G. B. Driesbach, supervisor 
of freight claim prevention for the Santa 
Fe Railway. Such a program on the 
Santa Fe, says Mr. Driesbach, involves 
a card prepared similar to a _ switch 
list, showing time for a 24-hour period 
and spaced at 15-minute intervals. In 
short meetings with all yard engine- 


ih 
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men, car inspectors and yard clerk 
at the start of their eight-hour tow 
of duty, the Santa Fe’s claim situatio: 
is reviewed. Each man receives a sma! 
token, such as a notebook or bal! 
point pen, bearing a claim preventio: 
message. 

The cards are then distributed, eac) 
man being asked to listen carefully fo: 
shocks or impacts which he consider: 
to be at speeds greater than 4 miles ar 
hour, and to check off on the card the 
times such impacts were heard. The 
cards are turned in at the end of the 


eight-hour period and information i 
compiled. 
“This program has been carried o1 


at every station where we operate on¢ 
or more yard engines,” says Mr. Dreis- 
bach. “The results were more than satis- 
factory. More than 1,600 employes par- 
ticipated on our eastern lines. There 
were 959 cards (60 per cent of the tota 
distributed) turned in, with 389, or 41 
per cent, showing shocks and a total 
of 973 shocks recorded. We are using 
this information on bulletin boards to- 
gether with other freight claim pre 
vention information.” 

Mr. Foulks of the Rock Island als: 
reports experimentation with cards plac 
ed in the hands of yard employes ask- 
ing them to cooperate in reporting case 
of overspeed impacts. 

“This will be followed up promptly 
by terminal supervisors,” he says, “not 
in a disciplinary manner but seeking 
cooperation.” 

Impact Registers Widely Used 

For a number of years, says Mr. Wull- 
stein, the U.P. has used impact registers 
to test the adequacy of new loading and 
bracing techniques and to _ pinpoint 


® Storage 


® Warehousing 


@ Industrial Space 
@ On Deep Water— 


® Waterfront Terminals 
e Vacuum Fumigation 
® Waterfront Lumber Facilities 
© Storage-in- Transit Arrangements 


Via Pennsylvania-Jersey Central-Lehigh Valley RRs 


BAYWAY TERMINAL DIVISION 


Port Newark, N.J. 
WhHitehall 3-7393 
Mitchell 2-4757 


CORPOR 


Penn-Texa 


anor. 


Elizabeth, N.J. 
BOwling Green 9-4695 
Elizabeth 2-8450 


Adjacent New Jersey Turnpike (Exit 13 and 14) 
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TERE TION, 


says Voltaire, “is attained by 
slow degrees; it requires the 
hand of time.” 


True. 


And while America’s railroads are 


still striving for perfection 


. in facilities and equipment... 
in rolling stock . . . in power 
units ... in roadbeds 


and rails . . . in personnel 


. it is also true that a railroad with 





106 years of transportation experience 
has traveled a long way in the 
direction of this thing for which we 


all strive—perfect service. 


Tae 
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ROCK ISLAND LINES 


1852-1958 . 
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where rough handling may be occurring. 

“We recently added to our ownership 
of these registers, which are constantly 
in service,” he relates. “Each quarterly 
period, comparative results of impact 
register tests for each yard are prepared 
in card form and displayed in a per- 
manent holder. Yard personnel evince a 
great deal of interest in these quarter- 
ly results. Presentation in this manner 
aids in sustaining that interest.” 

The UP. also holds “around-the- 
clock” careful car handling meetings in 
all of its principal terminals. At these 
meetings the chief yard officer talks 
briefly with all switch crews coming on 
and going off duty in the course of 
the 24-hour period. 

“These sessions are participated in by 
our freight service inspectors,” says Mr. 


Wullstein, “and the importance of care- 
ful car handling in the loss and dam- 
age prevention program is_ stressed. 
Individual case histories are presented to 
the men. They are also given an op- 
portunity to enter into the discussion. 
Out of such meetings often come worth- 
while ideas. We believe such group dis- 
cussions are an important part of any 
well implemented careful car handling 
program.” 

A fleet of impact registers moves 
actively over the Lackawanna Railroad 
as a part of that road’s efforts to re- 
duce loss and damage. 

“All overspeed impacts registered,” re- 
ports H. C. Schmidt, vice-president, 
“are quickly referred to the operating 
superintendents in charge of the division 
on which the impact occurs for cor- 





GIVE YOUR SHIPMENTS — 


A HEAD START! 


mark them en 
Garvey's 
"ACE OF SPADES” 


inks 





and other 


Developed after careful research and study under 


actual shipping room conditions, Garvey's 
famous ‘‘Ace of Spades’’ 


The reason is that Garvey’s ‘‘Ace of Spades’’ 
Ink will not rub off, harden brushes, 
become ‘‘gummy’’, freeze or deteriorate. 


It can be used to mark boxes, bales, sacks, 
fiber cases, burlap, etc. And it is 
specially filtered for fountain brush use. 


lf you want to give your shipments 
a head start, mark them with Garvey's 
‘Ace of Spades’’ and other marking inks. 


Available in 1 and 5 gallon containers 
also 55 gallon agitator drums. 


OTHER GARVEY INKS 


Garvey'’s Colored Stencil Inks . brilliant and 
permanent. Available in Red, Green, Blue 
White and Yellow 


Garvey’s Galvanic Stencil Ink . 
and non-clogging 
Colors Black and Red 


. hon - setting 
100% trouble-free 







* 


stencil and other marking 
inks are a popular choice of shippers everywhere 
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Garvey's Yellow Metal Stencil Ink 
black metal, 
Quick - drying 


. ideal for 
such as springs, drums, etc., 


Garvey’s Black Metal Stencil Ink . . . for metal 
surfaces. Quick-drying. Cannot be dissolved 
by petroleum products. 


fountain brush & ink company 


4379-87 DUNCAN AVENUE -; 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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rective action. Additionally, recapitula 
tion is made monthlv of results of im 
pact register tests. The performance 
each terminal and yard is listed, wit 
the yard having the best performanc 
on top. We find this is a very usef\ 
tool, for it creates competition for 
better record between yards.” 


Over 200 Registers on S.P. 


And results of employe car handlin 
are measured by over 200 impact reg 
isters on the lines of the Southern Pa 
cific. 

“We own one of the largest 
register fleets in the country,” declare 
Mr. Chaimoy, “and they are an essentia 
part of our prevention program.” 

Four times a year, he says, poster 
are issued at major yards showing re 
sults of impact tests in their area. i 
this way, he adds, the correlation be 
tween freight handling and damag« 
claims can be shown. 


S.A.L. Paints Yard Tracks 


As one of its methods to control rough 
handling in yards, the Seaboard Airline 
Railroad reports this program: 


To demonstrate rate of speed of car 
moving down the “ladder” track i 
yards, stripes 44 feet apart are painted 
on the rails. One set is painted im- 
mediately behind the “frog” at clearance 
point and another set across the track: 
some distance beyond the first set, at 


impac 


a location determined by the superin- 
tendent. 
The number of seconds it takes a pair 


of wheels to travel the distance between 
the stripes (44 feet) divided into 30 
accurately determines the speed at whicl 
the car is traveling. 
Films Show Careful Handling 

About five years ago, the claim pre- 
vention department of the Southern be- 
gan producing educational films dealing 
with the need for careful freight han- 
dling. For presentation of these films 
the railway equipped an air-conditioned 


theater car seating 60 persons. The car 
is in constant operation over the line 
Attendance at film showings includes 


yard and road crews, 
station employes. 

Depicting ways in which freight is 
most easily damaged, the films spell out 
ways to remedy the causes of loss and 
damage. For yard and road crews, the 
need for doing the job in the best pos- 
sible manner (“A Job Worth Doing”) 
the tremendous cost of rough handling 
of cars (“The High Cost of Careless- 
ness”) and job security (“A Job fo! 
Joe”) are highlighted. Emphasizing that 
good transportation is good salesman- 
ship is a film currently in productior 
(“In Your Hands”) 

Beamed at transfer 
dling less-carload merchandise traffic 
are films with such titles as “Johnny 
Goodjob in the Freight Station,” “Serv- 
ing the South—Better,” and “Furniture 
Handle With Care.” 

A theater car owned by the Wabash 
Railroad is in use at all hours of the 
day and night for meetings with engine- 


as well as freight 


employes han- 


men, trainmen, and yardmen, reports 
D. J. Shiehausen, the railroad’s freight 
claim agent. 

Another use of visual education is a 
recent program of the Santa Fe 
Through the use of 35 mm. cameras 


slide transparencies of damaged freight 
are produced. 

Still another 
illustrations is 
“Telavue” car, 


application of graphic 
the Southern Pacific’s 
which is in 


constant 
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reader service 





| ‘PureTruck’ Station 


Directory Offered 


has published an illustrated 
listing and picturing truck service sta- 
s selling its products and offering other fa- 
icing, sleeping quarters and 
rants. The booklet also includes informa- 
» credit exchange stations and state truck- 
size and weight restrictions 


Pure O Co 


klet 


ties such as 


? Advertising Pointers 
For Motor Carriers 


available from 

Electric Company is designed, accord- 

to the to assist motor carriers 

without advertising departments or agencies in 

sining a broad view of the fields of advertis- 

sales promotion and public relations. The 

klet contains information on budget planning, 

lia use and evaluation, market analysis, press 
ease preparation and sales promotion aids. 


sge illustrated booklet 


company 


3 Industrial Warehouse 
Functions Described 


relation of industrial warehousing to such 
ent industrial problems as model-mix, cycling 
parts banking is outlined in an illustrated 
klet available from the Bond Steel & Storage 
Through the use of flow charts, the booklet 
ws both the basic and conventional ware- 
se operations and those of a present day 
such 
tegories as storage of raw materials, freight 
distribution, sub- 
packaging and banking of parts. 


4 Fork Lift Truck For 
Outside Handling 


justrial warehousing service, including 


dation, service parts 


emby 


cluded in a catalog available from Massey- 
erguson Industrial Division of Massey-Harris- 
erguson is a description of the company’s 
Work Bull” fork lift, designed for outside mo- 


ials handling, both on and off hard surfaces 
e unit has a 4,000-lb 


ents and a lift range of 10 


capacity, nine attach- 
or 20’ with mast 


xtension attachment. 


5 ‘Cutaway’ Brochure on 
Line of Lift Trucks 


unusual “cutaway” brochure describing its 
line of rider-walkie trucks has been 
shed by Yale Materials Handling Division 


the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. Using 


rksaver 


tionalized views and a system of die-cut 
ges, the booklet pictorially disassembles a lift 


k to point out its operating features. 


§ Materials Handling 
Magazine Available 


he winter issue of the Lewis-Shepard “Lever,” 
magazine prepared for companies interested 
aterials handling, features case-history stories 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION, 
SHIPPING, HANDLING AIDS 


of the successful application of mechanized ma- 
terials handling techniques in various industries 
Subjects discussed handling, 
palletized shipments and solutions to multi-level 
handling problems. The magazine is available 
without charge. 


include palletiess 


7 Power Scoop For Bulk 
Materials Unloading 


Its power scoop will permit one man to unload 
bulk materials from box cars and inside storage 
into track hoppers, elevators, chutes or on to 
belt conveyors at a saving of from 30 to 50 
per cent in man hours, according to the Alden 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Address 
City 


Equipment Co., 
chure 


which offers a four-page bro- 
containing photographs and 
specifications 


8 


A booklet entitled, “How Much Can You Earn in 
Transportation and Traffic Management?” has 
been made available by the College of Advanced 
Traffic and the Academy of Advanced Traffic. 
Based on a 1957 survey of 63 companies con- 
ducted by the Industrial Relations Division of the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New York, 
Inc., the booklet lists salary ranges and duties for 
typical career jobs in the New York City area. 


complete 


Traffic Management 
Salaries Surveyed 


Zone State 


To receive additional, helpful information on items described on 
both sides of this insert—just fill in the return postcard below. 
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4 Stretcher For Round, 
Irregular Packages 


Brainard Steel Division of Sharon Steel Cor- 


poration has announced an air powered pneu 


matic stretcher designed for use on narrow 
round and irregular incompressible packages. 
The unit, designated Model PNEK, weighs less 
than four lbs. and is available for every 


tensional width. 


10 


A new type of shipping container consisting of 
an outer fiber drum and an inner container of 
semi-rigid polyethylene, both of 


Lightweight Container 
For Dyes, Chemicals 


which ore re 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION, 
SHIPPING, HANDLING AIDS 


To receive additional, helpful information on items described on 
both sides of this insert—just fill in the return postcard below. 


usable or salvageable, is being produced by 
National Steel Container Corporation and mar- 
keted under the trade name of “Perma-Plex.’ 
Tests indicate that the two-piece container is 
satisfactory for both dry materials and liquids 
which will not attack polyethylene. The new 
container, which is said to meet all requirements 
of standard drum drop tests, is available in 30 
and 55-gallon sizes. 


I] Metal, Vinyl Signs 
For Trucks, Trailers 


Custom-made signs for trucks and trailers made 
by Eastern Metal of Elmira, Inc. are said by 
the company to have a weather-resistant flexible 
enamel finish which will last the life of the 


No 
Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
if Mailed in the 
United States 





State 


9 13 
10 14 


Il 15 
16 


12 


signs. Metal signs are made of 
bonderized steel or cluminurn 
signs on adhesive-backed 
doors and sides of panel trucks, and 
claimed to be long-lasting under the worst 


zinc-coote 
while silk-screene 


viny! are suited f 


weather conditions. The vinyl signs are als 
useful for non-permanent marking, the con 
pany says 


Dragline Cart Bumper 
Is Pressure-Sensitive 


12 


A pressure-sensitive bumper which automatica 
stops in-floor dragline carts on striking an 
struction has been developed by Si Hand 
Systems and is available as an optional feat 
in the company’s line of dragline carts 
bumper is available in two types: the first 5 
vides for instant raising of the tow pin whe 
the bumper touches a worker or object in 
path; the second causes immediate applicat 
of brakes when the pin is lifted. Illustrate 


literature is available. 

13 Free Storage Layout 
Service Is Offered 

The Mobile Storage Division of Dolin Met 

Products offers a free layout service showing 


how its aisle elimination principle requires only 
one aisle for six, seven, eight or more rows 
and makes possible consolidations and capacity 
increases of from 30 to 70 per cent more storage 
equipment than ordinarily possible. The con 
pany also states that the system allows for « 
version of existing equipment 


14 


A new service available from the Watching S« 

ice of the Traffic Service Corporation offers su! 
scribers daily reports on Section 22 quotatior 
filed thot day with the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission under P.L. 85-246 and the order of the 
1.C.C. in Ex Parte 211. Sample copies of the 
reports, which are mailed first class at the close 
of every business day, 


charge. 
] 5 Spray Stencil Inks 
Available in 9 Colors 


Reynolds Ink, Inc. has announced the additic 
of a new color—Air Force Blue, with ingredients 
meeting government specifications TT-1-00558a 

to its line of stencil inks packaged in spray can: 
The other colors available are: black, white, re 

blue, green, orange, aluminum and yellow. The 
inks, according to the company, are waterpre 

and weatherproof, and are particularly usefs 
for stenciling steel! drums, marking steel, brass or 
other color 


Daily Reports Cover 
Section 22 Filings 


ore available withou! 


metals inspection 


coding and 
marking. 


16 


Bulletins available from Martin-Decker Corpor 
tion describe the company’s industri 
weighing, lood measurement and recording 

struments. These include lift truck weight ind 
cators, crane weight indicators and crane scales 


Industrial Weighing 
Systems Described 


line of 
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L. R. BARNEWOLT, General Agent 


PERFECT SHIPPING IS PEOPLE. It is shippers, car- 
riers, receivers, manufacturers of packaging, materials handling 
equipment, freight vehicles; it’s the claims adjuster, the railroad 
president, the platform worker, the traffic clerk. It’s automation 
in the office, closed-circuit television in the freight house, and two- 
way radio on the road. Perfect Shipping is a carfull of carefuls— 
careful packing, careful marking, careful handling, careful load- 
ing, careful switching. Perfect Shipping is all of these, but first 
of all it’s people—not the meetings they attend, the speeches they 
hear, the dinners they eat, but the workings of their hands and 
hearts and minds. Perfect Shipping begins with the placing of 
an order and ends with a satisfied customer . . . and the myriad 
of people in between is what makes Perfect Shipping. We all 
belong . . . we’re all necessary ... none of us can “just stand 


there.” We have to do something about Perfect Shipping, 


all of us. 


Do Something! 
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Don't just stand there 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





THE RAILROAD THAT RUNS BY THE CUSTOMER'S CLOCK 
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Shippers demand, 
NKP supplies. a 
dependable, high-speed 
freight service 


Fast schedules 
Dependable deliveries 
Piggyback service 
Tracing information 


Flexibility to meet your special requirements 


43 Nickel Plate traffic offices are located in principal cities. All have TWX 


teletype facilities to speed your requests for information and service. 
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Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
GENERAL OFFICES . . . TERMINAL TOWER. . . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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circulation over the railroad’s eight- 
state system. Through its transparent 
walls, employes are given a revealing 
look at the effect on commodities of 
overspeed impacts. 

The car is similar to the “Plexi-glass” 
car originated by the Union Pacific, to 
demonstrate to railroad personnel what 
happens to loading when Overspeed im- 
pacts occur. During the 1955 and 1956 
“Perfect Shipping” campaigns, the UP. 
also assembled a special train which 
toured the west demonstrating perfect 
shipping practices. 

In order that all departments may 
participate in its damage prevention 
program to the fullest degree, such 
activities on the S.A.L. are sponsored 
and directed by a system loss and dam- 
age prevention committee, with the gen- 
eral superintendent as chairman. All 
divisions, and many agencies and yards 
also have separate committees, reporting 
to the system group. 

As an indication of the activities of the 
different committees, C. E. Bell, vice- 
president, reports that 107 meetings, 
with a total attendance of 1,806 officers 
and employes, were held in October of 
1957. 

‘P.S.’ Incentives 

Local freight claim prevention com- 
mittees composed of all groups of op- 
erating personnel are also an establish- 
ed part of the Santa Fe’s prevention 
program. The committees each meet 
monthly, with a joint meeting of all 
committees in each superintendent’s 
territory every three or four months. 
Additionally, all parties interested in 
the program and their families meet 
once each year for a dinner, where door 
prizes and special entertainment are 
provided 

“By this method,” explains Mr. Dreis- 
bach, “we hope to get down to the grass 
roots, and talk personally with all em- 
ployes that actually handle the freight. 
They are the ones that can do some- 
thmg about our claim payments by 
preventing damage to freight, especially 
insofar as yard handling of cars and 
handling of freight through freight 
houses is concerned.” 

The S.P. counts its employe training 
program high on its list of assets. On 
each division of the railroad, careful 
car handling committees are organized, 
each with its own chairman, to discuss 
the problems of damage prevention and 
to formulate steps to promote proper 
car handling. These local meetings are 
regularly supplemented by “on-ground” 
meetings held with a representative of 
the prevention department. 

“This is a basic step,” Mr. Chaimov 
maintains. “You have to conduct your 
campaign with the employes that are 
closest to the problem—and these are the 
operating employes who move the ship- 
ments over our lines.” 

Publications ‘Plug’ Prevention 


An effective aid in the S.P. program 
for employes is a vigorous little publica- 
tion called the “Damage Free Press.” 
It is published periodically and aimed 
at the railroad’s employes, as well as 
those of its trucking subsidiary. It may 
contain pictures of damaged goods, a re- 
counting of the amount of freight claims 
paid by the company, a description of 
new equipment or new procedures, and 
some factual information on specific ac- 
tions which can help to prevent loss 
and damage. 

One measure of the value of the pub- 
lication is given by a recent request for 
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Castle Island Terminal—Port of Boston 
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READY. 


The NEW PORT OF BOSTON has 6 
terminal facilities with 5,000,000 
square feet of warehouse space, grain 
elevators with a capacity of 2,000,000 
bushels, and is served from shipside 
by three Class 1 railroads and over 
1500 truck lines. 


WILLING ... 


Facilities in the NEW PORT OF 
BOSTON are second to none. A sweep- 
ing, long-range modernization pro- 
gram is being brought successfully 
to completion. 


ABLE 


BOSTON is the nearest major Atlan- 
tic port to Europe, Africa, and the 
east coast of South America. Its ter- 
minals have direct rail connections 
with major railroads, and shipside 
apron tracks for direct transfer from 
ocean to land carrier. Transportation 
by lightering is not required. Foreign 
service is available from 104 steamship 
lines and experienced foreign trade 
service from 8 banks and 23 foreign 
freight forwarders 


PORT OF BOSTON 


Cc OM M |! l 


POR T BOS TON 
14 COURT re BOSTON 
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70 
copies of it from a traffic manager. He 
said he desired them for use in a 


university traffic course he was instruct- 
ing. 

Posters constitute still another educa- 
tional medium in the claim prevention 
program of the S.P. The posters are 
distributed quarterly all over the system. 
A current example, which has attracted 
widespread comment, shows a benevo- 
lent-looking steer licking the face of a 
railroad employe while the caption 
reads: “Handle livestock carefully—the 
steak you save may be your own.” 

Some Commodities Singled Out 

Apart from the railroads’ general em- 
ploye programs, special programs are 
constantly aimed at particular catego- 
ries of damage. An example is the S.P.’s 
furniture clinic. 

“We're taking special steps to try to 
cut freight claim losses on furniture 
traffic, both carload and L.C.L.,” says 
Mr. Chaimov. 

The furniture clinics of the Southern 
Pacific, originated in 1952, are held regu- 
larly all over the line. Over 2,000 em- 


ployes were contacted last year. In each 
clinic, model furniture (built to scale, 
with proper packaging) and colored 


slides are used, and the Transcontinen- 
tal Freight Bureau’s furniture supervisor 
is a lecturer. 

Military cargoes, an important part of 
any railroad’s freight business today, are 
also closely watched on the S.P. Three 
or four times a year a prevention depart- 
ment representative lectures military 
personnel who are concerned with trans- 
portation on means of avoiding damage 
to the shipments they originate. 

Canned goods is a commodity high on 
the list of loss and damage claims na- 
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FREIGHT OFFICIALS work on a new method of 

loading canned goods during annual ‘clinic’ 

held by the Southern Pacific in conjunction with 

the Canners League of California. From left: 

F. G. Reed and H. L. Comstock, of the S.P.’s 

freight protection department, and E. F. Harri- 
son, of the Pacific Electric Railway. 


tionally. Because this commodity is one 
of its leading revenue producers, the 
Southern Pacific is paying special atten- 
tion to its handling. 

Annual clinics, held in conjunction 
with the Canners League of California, 
are conducted at various locations along 
the railroad’s line in a never-ending ef- 
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ing of canned goods. Programs usually 
consist of slides, actual loading demon- 
strations, and lectures by canned goods 
experts from the Association of American 
Railroads, and from the staff of the S.P 


Loading Aids Developed 


The UP. has also been taking a closer 
look at the movement of canned goods by 
rail, and has had prepared suggested 
loading patterns which are available to 
shippers who desire such information. 

“A few years ago,” says Mr. Wullstein, 
“we prepared our ‘Case Load-O-Meter,’ 
which has had national circulation. Those 
who have used it feel it portrays the 


most effective case load patterns in a 
concise and ingenious way. 
“To supplement this ‘Case Load-O- 


Meter,’ we are now preparing a slide rule 
device, or “Calc-U-Layer,’ which permits 
easy planning of the load height for case 
goods employing these recommended pat- 
terns. This will afford a shipper the op- 
portunity to predetermine the height of 
load in advance of actual stowing, so that 
as level a load as possible may be at- 
tained.” 

The less-carload phase of “Perfect 
Shipping” will be helped by the activities 
of a special system station service com- 
mittee on the New York Central System, 
according to A. A. Burkhardt, director, 
freight stations and motor service. This 
committee, he explains, coordinates and 
directs the many similar groups at freight 
stations over the railroad, working 
closely with the road’s prevention bureau 
It is composed of representatives from 
the freight sales and service, freight 
claims and property protection depart- 
ments 

“L.C.L. educational work is carried on 


fort to improve the loading and packag- largely by this group through personal 


STORAGE-IN-TRANSIT IN THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER OF N.Y. STATE 


Whatever you ship, be it fish, flesh or fowl, appli- 
ances, chemicals or paper, Miller Warehousing Cor- 
poration’s central location in the geographical center 


CHICAGO: 

Henry H. Becker 

53 West Jackson Bivd. 
Tel. HArrison 7-3688 


MILLER 


LITTLE FALLS, 


of New York State makes it an ideal point for your 
storage-in-transit and break-bulk shipments. Mod- 
ern equipment and the know-how to handle this 
specialized type of work will smooth out your com- 
pany’s distributive pattern in the Northeast 

and save money! 


WAREHOUSING 
CORPORATION 





N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES: 


C. E. Jacobson 
4419 W. Peco Bivd. 
Tel. WEbster 3-8507 


(22 miles from Utica) 


NEW YORK: 

John W. Terreforte 
250 Park Avenue 

Tel. Plaza 3-1234 
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Paper and pulp in ever-growing 
abundance...products of 
the great, northern forests 


Within reach of our more than 8,000 miles of railroad in 10 
states and Canada lie some of the largest stands of timber 
on the continent. They provide a great share of our nation’s 
pulp for newsprint and printing papers. This magazine may 
well have started from those forests via Great Northern. 
We specialize in moving logs, lumber, pulp and paper. And 
we've learned to do it at peak efficiency. 

If your freight shipments require expert, specialized han- 
dling, please write W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


11 NATIONAL SAFETY CITATIONS! GO GREAT...GO GREAT NORTHERN 


No wonder freight goes great on Great Northern eZ 


on the incomparable fa 


Great Northern has one EMPIRE BUILDER © ¢ 
SA 


of the top safety records 
among the nation’s rail- 


sacle Was eam leo.aene See Glacier National Park in the Montana Rockies, the 


; snow-capped Cascades. Great Dome seats aplenty 
your shipment will be on a great streamliner. Write 

handled with care . . . by P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic 

railroad men who’ve Mgr., Great Northern Ry., 

proved they are careful. St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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contacts and visual education,” says 
Mr. Burkhardt. “The local service com- 
mittee and employe meetings are prov- 
ing of extreme value.” 

‘Piggyback’ Seen ‘Safer’ 

“Piggyback” is contributing to a safer 
handling of less carload shipments, ac- 
cording to A. W. Campbell, general 
superintendent transportation, Great 
Northern Railway. 

“A large amount of our L.C.L. mer- 
chandise is handled via trailers on flat 
cars,” he reports. “This method elimi- 
nates destination freight house handling 
and further reduces loss and damage.” 

Education in loss and damage pre- 
vention is two-fold on the Southern. In 
addition to instructing rail employes in 
proper methods of handling shipments, 
efforts are made to educate shippers’ 
loading forces in the »roper packaging, 
blocking and bracing of their freight in 
transit. The Southern, says Mr. Formby, 
Stresses its active program in assisting 
shippers with their individual or collec- 
tive problems in loss and damage. 


Aid to Aid Shippers 

“The freight claim prevention depart- 
ment at Chattanooga is the receiving 
point for all loss and damage reports 
covering shipments originated or des- 
tined to points on the Southern Rail- 
way,” he explains. “Careful study is 
given these reports on arrival and 
prompt handling is taken, for correction 
of the cause of trouble. If the problem 
seems to lie in the matter of packaging 
or method of loading and bracing, a 
claim prevention supervisor calls on the 
shipper involved. Through joint study 
and work, a Satisfactory solution is often 


Gilbert Storage 


and ‘Transfer 


CORPORATION 


50 years of shipping experience 
assures you of good service... « 


attained, sometimes resulting in a saving 
of material and labor for the shipper.” 

Another program of the Southern 
aimed at shippers has received “highly 
complimentary” response, according to 
Mr. Formby. A motion picture, filmed 
by the railroad and entitled “The Peach 
Story,” covers the entire operation from 
the planting of a young Orchard to the 
final marketing of the peaches, high- 
lighting in particular a new method of 
loading peaches in baskets—the alternate 
inverted method—which is said to have 
proved very successful in reducing dam- 
age. 

The film has been shown to peach 
growers and shippers located on the 
Southern, at special meetings in the rail- 
road’s theater car. Additionally, it has 
been shown at meetings of federal-state 
agricultural inspection agencies and col- 
lege horticultural departments over the 
country. 

How S.P. ‘Brings In’ the Shipper 

The S.P. has also broadened its sights 
to bring in the shipper, who, it feels, has 
an equally absorbing interest with rail- 
road employes in getting his goods to 
market in excellent condition. Part of this 
campaign involves both shippers and the 
railroad in a dual effort. 

There is, for instance, an annual 
agents’ meeting, at which all phases of 
claim prevention are considered and dis- 
cussed, including the part that the freight 
agent can play with the shipper in cut- 
ting damage costs. 

Notable is a biennial conference on 
perishables, held in cooperation with 
other railroads operating in California at 
the University of California, in Davis. 

Inaugurated in 1953, the conference is 
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a three-day event dealing with the trans- 
portation of perishable products. Partici- 
pants are industry representatives, rail- 
road personnel, department of agricul- 
ture and university agricultural extension 
service people, refrigerator car lines rep- 
resentatives, and emissaries from such 
allied industries as manufacturers of con- 
tainers and strapping. 

“In these conferences, everyone con- 
cerned with the transportation of perish- 
ables gets a broader view of the industry,” 
Mr. Chaimoyv explains. “By doing so, we 
can work together and coordinate our 
efforts in improving the delivery of per- 
ishable products.” 

A growing interest in the movement of 
perishables by truck, and the fact that 
the S.P., as well as other railroads, have 
sizable motor carrier operations, has led 
to the inclusion of trucking procedures 
in these courses. Similar short courses 
in which the S.P. participates are being 
held along the same lines at Oregon State 
College, Washington State College, and 
the University of Idaho. 

Other railroads, too, have specialized 
programs which they feel help shippers 
on their lines. 

‘Flying Squadron’ Helps Shippers 

A team of five skilled technicians 
known as “the flying squadron,” with 
system-wide jurisdiction, works with 
shippers, railroad personnel, and experi- 
mental damage preventatives on the 
B. & O. One recent effort of the “squad- 
ron” has been experimentation with in- 
flated rubber dunnage. 

A “field prevention force” on the New 
York Central cooperates with and 
handles many problems of shippers and 
consignees. In 1957, the railroad re- 


500 feet long, brick construction 


Sprinklered 


Fully mechanized and palletized 


Private siding running full length of building 


Free switching on 3 trunk line railways: 


Southern, Norfolk & Western and 


Chesapeake & Ohio (Over 25 truck lines serve territory.) 


Truck scale capacity 


100.000 Ibs. 


General mdse. and household goods storage 


Car distribution 


Packing, shipping and local delivery 


Insurance rates lowest in city 


for further information write or wire us at Otey & Greene Sts., Lynchburg, Virginia 


for AERO 


MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO.” Member MWA 


Asso. 


Household Goods Carriers Bureau 


and Mowers Conference of America 
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by squeezing the 
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out of freight handling. 
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Florida East Coast Railway solicits your patronage of 
the nation’s leading Car Forwarders, serving the East 
Coast of Florida exclusively by this line. 


Acme Fast Freight, Inc. 
Republic Carloading Co. 


ORMOND BEACH 
B\DAYTONA BEACH 


NEW SMYENA BEACH National Carloading Co. 


For the many daily cars of these For- 
warders, Florida East Coast Railway 
operates a special Forwarder Train on 
an 8 hour 15 minute schedule Jackson- 
ville to Miami. Cars leaving Jackson- 
ville Terminal at 10:30 AM are placed 


at Forwarders’ warehouses early the 





same evening, and contents unloaded 
on trucks for delivery to consignees 
and to airports for plane movement 
early the following morning. 


AN UNBEATABLE SERVICE 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 


(Send for FEC Forwarder folder, “A Great Triangle.) 


On Mars, 


Glizdoptes, 


but on the Canal, 


—For Economical Transportation 


Oldest operator on Gulf waters, with 93 years of know- 
how in providing savings, safety, service via water 
transportation. Canal’s largest fleet of dry cargo barges. 
Member: On the Canal and tributary waterways between Carra- 
womens" belle, Fla. and Brownsville, Texas, including the Warrior- 
Operators. Tombigbee system, you'll do better with Coyle. 


Copies of other space figures free on request. $25.00 Savings Bond given for best 
sketch of Moon Monster Lunatuski received at our office in New Orleans by June 1, 
1958. Our advertising agency sole judges. Address Dept. TW. 


COYLE LINES 


oe Re RR ee ce * ee ee ee 


6056 - NEW ORLEANS 14, LA. © TEXA . PL ad rt AVENUE 
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ports, this bureau force handled over 
3,000 separate problems at _ shippers’ 
places of business. Other educational 
yard and station contacts and special 
tests brought the number of shippers’ 
problems handled to a total in excess 
of 7,000. 

On the Reading Railroad, the work of 
a special committee in inducing reluctant 
shippers to use “DF” cars has resulted 
in heavy reductions in damage to food- 
stuffs loaded in stop-off cars. The spe- 
cial committee of operating, transporta- 
tion and freight claim personnel met 
with initial shipper resistance in seeking 
cooperation in better bracing and block- 
ing, due to the labor and extra cost in- 
volved. But by continued activity, some 
shippers were persuaded to use “DF” 
cars; resultant damage reduction con- 
vinced others to follow. 

In still another program, the Great 
Northern provides transportation in- 
spectors and division officers who ride 
trains handling specific commodities. 
This is done, explains the railroad, where 
complaints of damage have been re- 
ceived, in order that the damage may be 
pinpointed and an effort made to cor- 
rect it. 

Car Builders Help, Too 


Equipment manufacturers, too, get into 
the picture to help shippers in making 
better use of new forms of equipment. 

For instance, the Evans Products Co., 
manufacturer of “DF” cars, use inspec- 
tors and sales engineers in a special effort 
to assure proper use of such equipment. 
Maximum safeguarding of freight moved 
in “DF” cars, the company explains, can 
be realized only if shippers make correct 
use of interior blocking provided in such 
cars. 

Instructions in correct application of 
such fittings by company personnel in- 
cludes stressing the importance of prop- 
er stowing in the car of those fittings 
not required for a particular load. Losses 
of cross members left on platforms cost 
money, too, shippers are told. 


Hope Seen in Research 


In addition to emphasis placed on em- 
ploye training and shipper information, 
the S.P.’s Mr. Chaimov feels that a 
great deal of hope for the reduction of 
damage claims lies in the field of re- 
search. 

“One of the most significant changes in 
rail freight transportation since World 
War II has been the transformation of 
the standard box car to equipment with 
special interior fittings,” states Mr. 
Chaimov. “The advent of the ‘DF’ car, 
the compartmentized car, and the sub- 
sequent insulation of both of these, were 
great steps in lessening loss from freight 
damage.” 

It was this trend which started the S.P. 
on what it describes as one of its most 
significant and fruitful efforts. To devise 
a car which would cut loss from freight 
damage even further, the railroad worked 
with the Stanford Research Institute, in 
a cooperative effort, to develop a car 
which could withstand higher impacts 
with less damage. 

Out of this partnership came the S.P.’s 
new Hydra-cushion car, a “DF” car riding 
on a revolutionary new underframe. The 
hydraulically controlled frame, which 
slides up to 10 inches each way under the 
car body when it is hit by the next car, 
permits impacts of 10 miles an hour to 
react on the lading similarly to an im- 
pact of 4 miles an hour in a standard 
car, the railroad explains. 

The Southern Pacific, which has been 


using the new car for only a short time 
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EXCELLENT STEVEDORING 


The Port of Lake Charies is proud of its fine 
stevedoring record, Nowhere on the Gulf Coast 
will you find cargo handled more efficiently, more 


quickly, or more carefully. = =y. _ 


If you are shipping to or from the mid-west you a — =, . ¢Sa 
will find the custom handling your cargo receives Pea > pA Dei 
makes it faster and more economical to ship via - i  \ b me 
Lake’Charles. fiom ™ 
val freight rates, modern cargo handling : aM : 1 ats ~~ 

facilities and excelient stevedoring make the Port AN ~ 
of Lake Charles the choice of more and more ra * = 
progressive shippers. yf 
Make it « point to route your next cargo through ‘ onaruee see 
Port of Lake Charles.  . = 
Address Rui s to: E. J. Christman or | Br: | Re Ee r 4 De a) ries 

Port Digctor, P. O. Box 1362 

Lake rles, Louisiana 
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Check below the 15-minute time period 
during which you heard impect 





THIS CARD prepared by Santa Fe and similar 
to a switch list, is distributed among the yard 
enginemen, car inspectors and yard clerks. Each 
man is asked to listen carefully for shocks or 
impacts which he considers to be at speeds great- 
er than 4 miles an hour. The cards are turned 
in at the end of each eight-hour period and 
information compiled. 


in transporting such specialized cargoes 
as windshield glass, enameled products, 
and similar types of shipments, is still 
cautious in estimating just how much 
the Hydra-cushion car has cut damage 
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15 — Different Railroads-Gateway to US. 
-1000 —Carload Storage Area Mee |2 | 
22 — Doors on Illinois Central RR. Siding ., >} “ 
45 — Years Exceptional Service(1913-1958) “““a._| ' 

\\, 30 - Acres Outside Storage 
\ 17 — Trucks - Tractors -Trailers 


claims. But some of the railroad’s ship- 
pers aren’t so quiet. 

A Chicago distributor, who received 
one of the first canned goods shipments 
made in the car, reported happily to the 
railroad: “We had the pleasure of un- 
loading one of the finest loaded cars 
with not one single case being dam- 
aged in transit.” 

A Fort Worth, Tex., dealer reported, 
also on a shipment of canned goods: 
“The car was unloaded today with nr 
damage to our portion. This new equip- 
ment seems to be the most effective in 
protecting our merchandise.” 

The Register, a newspaper in Santa 
Ana, Calif., printed a picture of the ar- 
rival of a cargo of milk bottles from 
Oakland, Calif., without a single bottle 
being broken, noting that the truck 
driver had admitted he’d had a bigger 
chance of breaking some of the bottles 
between the freight car and the plant. 

Admittedly proud of the Hydra-cush- 
ion car, Mr. Chaimov hastens to add 
that the S.P.’s research program doesn’t 
stop here. Earlier the railroad had used 
Stanford Research to help find the cause 
of cotton fires in freight cars, and to 
help prevent them. 

Two principal causes were developed: 
Metal sparks between steel surfaces, and 
high-intensity friction. The project re- 
vealed that cotton rubbing on wooden 
walls ignited first the wall and then the 
cotton, and, also, that some _ types 
of bag covering would not ignite from 
a spark. The project also turned up a 
new method of extinguishing cotton fires 
which, the railroad says, has proved 
highly beneficial. 

D. C. Mitchell, superintendent station 
service and freight claim prevention for 


8 — Special Purpose Lift Trucks wet 54 
_3-Kriegsmans in Constant Liasion ~ 


100%Perfect ect Transit Point nt 





John Kriegaman 
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the Erie Railroad, is another railroader 
who hails changes in design and riding 
qualities of cars as effecting a reduction 
of damage to freight in transit. The 
Erie, he reports, keeps constantly abreast 
of mechanical improvements in rolling 
stock in order to give its shippers every 
advantage possible toward achieving safe 
transportation. 


Easier DF Handling 


P. F. McElroy, superintendent freight 
loss and damage prevention, New Haven 
Railroad, reports that his railroad has 
developed a special tool designed to ease 
installation of cross members in “DF” 
cars. 


The Great Northern reports that in the 
last year it has obtained a number of steel 
bulkheads equipped with rubber pads, 
which are used in cars originating at 
Gavin yard, Minot, N.D. This type of 
bulkhead, says the railroad, eliminates all 
nailing, cleating and strapping, and, in 
addition to protecting the lading, avoids 
any damage to the floor or car walls. 

Research into claims statistics is an- 
other area being explored by railroads. 


A program on the Lackawanna Rail- 
road involves a special analysis of claims. 
In addition to investigating a freight 
claim for the purpose of determining ex- 
tent of liability, specific failures, which 
can be used as object lessons, are referred 
to the heads of the interested depart- 
ments for corrective handling. 

Where it seems advisable to do so, re- 
ports the railroad, specific cases are 
given wide publicity with the thought 
that a knowledge of the facts will help 
as an Object lesson and avoid a similar 
occurrence elsewhere. A close study is 
also made of freight claim payment 
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statistics for the purpose of pointing up 
high spots, and concentrating efforts 
toward correction of individual prob- 
lems, the railroad adds. 

“Our management,” says the Lacka- 
wanna’s Mr. Schmidt, “fully appreciates 
the importance of dependable service, 
free from loss and damage. It has made 
plain to all interested supervisors how 
management feels about the matter. At 
staff and other meetings, by individual 
contact and other means, the subject 
of loss and damage prevention is a major 
item of discussion.” 

And this statement, by the Southern 
Pacific’s Mr. Chaimov, might well be 
applied to the nation’s railroads as a 
whole 

“We haven’t solved the problem of 
loss and damage yet. Perhaps we never 
will. But we at Southern Pacific are 
going to keep working at it, from every 
angle we can think of.” 


Modern Handling Methods 
Cut Cost, But Slow Pickup 
Endangers Savings—Farano 


Savings resulting from the use of 
modern material handling methods 
may be negated by the use of many 
trucking companies for pickup of 
L.T.L. shipments, warns Floyd L. 
Farano, general traffic manager for 
the Paper Mate Co. 


Shippers, he suggests, should consoli- 
date shipments to reduce the number of 
pickup trucks needed. Carrier self-pres- 
ervation, he adds, demands the use of 
consolidated pickup service. 

As reported in a recent issue of Local 
Cartage National Conference “News- 
letter,” Mr. Farano had this to say 
about small shipment routings: 

“The use of many trucking companies 
with each one backing up to his plat- 
form to pick up a few L.T.L. shipments, 
is losing money down the drain of 
decreased productivity. 

“The steady flow to the shipping plat- 
form gained by material handling equip- 
ment is interrupted by unnecessary 
waiting time. His shipping personnel 
wait an average of 15 minutes every 
time one cartageman closes his truck 
ioors, pulls out and another cartage- 
man backs in and gets ready to receive 
freight 

“After spending the money necessary 
to move the firm’s products internally 
via modern material handling methods, 
the return per dollar in productivity per 
man-hour drops enormously at the ship- 
ping dock in the aggregate waiting time 
of trucks moving in and out of position. 
Literally, help is paid for doing noth- 
ing : 

“Instead of this situation, shippers 
should unite or consolidate shipments 
to reduce the number of pickup trucks 
needed. As to consolidated pickup service, 
yne of the most unpleasant duties of 
any industrial traffic manager is to re- 
fuse freight to any carrier, particularly 
ne with a reputation for good service. 
However, a carrier that is not party to 
a consolidated service can only cost his 
ompany, and other multiple L.T.L. ship- 
pers unwarranted expense. ... 

“Self-preservation alone would de- 
mand the use of a consolidated pickup 
service. The carrier that fails to consider 
this simple economic fact of life has 
missed the boat.” 
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A Lykes ship sails 
from a U.S. Gulf Port 
on the average of 
every 27 hours! 
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Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS + HOUSTON + GALVESTON 
NEW YORK + Beaumont * Brownsville « Chicago * Corpus 
Christi « Dallas * Kansas City * Lake Charles * Memphis 
Mobile + Port Arthur + St. Lovis * Tampa * Washington, D.C 
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PARTS SERVICE ON SWEDISH 
CAR FACILITATED BY BOND 


- 


©“ One of 
> a Series on 
* how BOND 
WAREHOUSING 
Serves 
Industry | 


VOLVO PARTS RECEIVED FROM 
SWEDEN BEING STORED AT 
BOND FOR LATER SHIPMENTS TO 
DEALERS AND VOLVO DEPOTS 


Parts service for the Volvo, popular sports car made in Sweden, 
is economically facilitated at a high level of efficiency through the 
use of the ““Bond Bank.” Parts are received by boat in consolidated 
shipments; then carried in inventory by Bond where they are ulti- 
mately shipped as needed, either to Volvo parts depots or on 
individual orders to 100 dealers in East and Midwest. 

This Bond service is an excellent example of how high shipping 
costs into the Detroit Area can be greatly reduced. Also, no capital 
investment in costly warehouse space or personnel expense is re- 
quired and efficient service to dealers is maintained. 


BOND STEEL & STORAGE COMPANY 


6837 WYOMING - DEARBORN, MICHIGAN Telephone LUzon 1-7200 
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‘Better packaging’ to promote ‘better 


handling’ can best be achieved as traffic 
department responsibility, says this 
industrial traffic executive in warning against 
‘cunnel vision’ as he discusses . 


Integrated Traffic Management 


By FRANK L. O’NEILL 


General Traffic Manager, Minnesota Mining 


and Manufacturing Co.; 
President, The Associated Traffic Clubs 
of Amefica 


As THE TRAFFIC MANAGER achieves the goal of equality 
with other business professions, his very existence is 
threatened by failure to adapt to the changing require- 
ments of the position. 


All too often, developments in materials handling, pack- 
aging, warehousing, new techniques in location study, and 
general management procedures are by-passing him. The 
increasing importance of these developments threatens to 
downgrade the traffic manager, as we now know him, to the 
“second team” in business. 

The solution lies in a drastic change in the education and 
training of the young people who have elected to follow the 
traffic field, and in a modification of the generally accepted 
plan of traffic department organization. The formal train- 
ing of young men and women must be broadened to include 
more than a study of the transportation agencies, regula- 
tions, and rates. 

Similarly, on-the-job training and education must vary 
from the accepted pattern of indoctrination solely in tariff 
interpretation, rate adjustments and allied matters. Under 
the present system, even the most capable college graduate 
soon becomes an expert in a limited field, rather than a 
capable member of the management team. As so aptly 
termed, he suffers from “tunnel vision” in the business area. 

Also, the traffic department must adjust to the new de- 
mands and opportunities present during this era of business 
evolution. 


Traffic Education 


In the field of traffic education, the well-rounded business 
indoctrination is still the prime ingredient. Familiarization 
with finance, accounting, and economics parallels, in im- 
portance, understanding of transportation law and pricing 
practices. 

But two additions to the curriculum seem desirable. The 
first requires increasing the level of mathematical under- 
standing. A second requisite is some additional courses in 
production techniques, especially in the field of materials 
handling and packaging. 

Recommendations for change in the organization and 
thinking of the traffic department require initially a brief 
discussion of the history of the profession. Next, some recent 
developments in the field are considered. Finally, certain 
recommendations for change are made. 


History of Traffic Profession 


With the advent of regulation and the dominance of the 
railroad as a commercial hauler, the industrial transporta- 
tion man became less concerned with the physical movement 


of goods, and more involved with the technical and legal 
problems of railroad pricing. As a result, industry de-empha- 
sized the shipping function and, instead, emphasized the 
legal responsibility of the traffic manager. This era, extend- 
ing from the formation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission until the latter part of the 1920s, found the industrial 
traffic manager developing the qualifications of a legalist in 
the field of rates and regulations. 

Beginning in the depression era, a changed responsibility 
became evident. No longer was the selection of mode of 
transportation restricted to the railroads, or perhaps, a water 
carrier. New and revitalized transport services were appear- 
ing on the scene. Decisions of wide import concerning the 
allocation of traffic had to be made. Industry became more 
concerned with transportation and location. 

Other company officials, in working with the heads of the 
traffic departments, gradually became conscious of the im- 
portance of carrier contacts as well as the complexities of 
rate analyses and division of traffic. With this realization, 
the status of the department increased. Unfortunately, many, 
if not most, industrial traffic managers were too preoccupied 
with the day-to-day problems in carrier selection and rate 
adjustment to recognize the wider implications of the change. 
This lack of adjustment led directly to the present situation. 


Present Status and Problems 


Every day, in walking past the loss and damage clrcim 
section of his department, there was a reminder to the in- 
dustrial traffic manager of the need to improve handling and 
packaging. However, these same problems which were evi- 
dent in dealings with the carriers were similar in almost every 
respect to situations encountered within the firm. Further- 
more, the technical developments in the transportation field 
which led to new modes of transport and revitalization of 
older methods of movement should also have reminded the 
industrial traffic manager of the need for similiar application 
within the firm. 

All transportation, from raw material to the finished goods 
delivered to the customer, must be considered as a unit. This 
consideration includes warehousing, often termed “stationary 
transportation,” materials handling within the company or- 
ganization, and packaging, as well as intra-plant transporta- 
tion. Each form of transportation is inter-related in the form 
of simultaneous equations leading to the solution of the best 
production methods and quantities. 

The independent variables in this system are few. Con- 
sideration must, in many cases, extend beyond the first pur- 
chase of the raw material to an investigation of the transpor- 
tation problems of the supplier. Unfortunately, it remained 
for professions other than traffic to present the new inte- 
grated problem. 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


Addition of Materials Handling and Packaging Subjects to Traffic 
Education Courses and a Changed Aftitude Toward General 
Management Procedures Are Needed to Avoid ‘Downgrading’ 


of Traffic Profession. .. . 


Admitting that in the past the in- 
dustrial traffic manager has failed to 
“pick up the ball and run with it,” 
the remainder of the discussion con- 
cerns what has happened in the field 
and how the traffic manager should 
react to the developments. 


Developments in the Field 


The recent developments in the area 
of integrated transportation are often 
categorized as: (1) Materials handling 
and packaging operations and (2) the 
mathematical approach to transporta- 
tion. As this section will indicate later, 
in reality, these two divisions stem 
from the same initial force, integrated 
business procedure. However, it seems 
best to discuss them in separate cate- 
gories at first. 


Materials Handling Functions 


The materials handling function is a 
broad field, including many phases of 
traffic operations, as well as applica- 
tions outside the traffic area. The de- 
velopment of materials handling is a 
synthesis of Gilbreth’s scientific man- 
agement of the 1900s and the technical 
transportation improvements in trackless 
vehicles of the 1930s. Large-scale appli- 
cations of scientific handling appeared 
first in military operations during World 
War II, when problems of handling and 
storage developed in a scale hitherto 
not visualized. In order to conserve 
manpower, it became necessary to use 
every possible combination and scien- 
tific application of transportation. 

As materials handling was passed on 
to the private industrial field, it extended 
to many uses. The traffic manager 
should be interested in raw materials 
when they are packaged at the vendor’s 
plant for shipment to processing plants. 
He is interested in the receiving and 
storing of the raw materials in ware- 
house or stock room prior to fabrication. 


AN 1.B.M. electronic data processing machine is used in 


Further, he is still interested when the 
end product is moved to the carriers 
and finally to the customer’s plant. 

Obviously, the first place to start 
discussion of material handling is with 
the raw materials and purchased parts 
from the time they are still at the sup- 
plier’s plant until they actually arrive 
at the factory. Here, the concern is 
with reduced handling cost, freight 
charges, and damage claims as well as 
improved supplier relationships. Some 
examples of materials handling methods 
which will accomplish these reductions 
are palletizing of purchased parts, and 
packaging in economically designed unit 
packages. Again, too often, these oper- 
ations proceed without a consideration 
of transportation contributions and limi- 
tations 

Maximum Utilization 

However, regardless of the rate of 
efficiency in the operation of gathering 
raw material and semi-manufactured 
parts, the picture is incomplete until 
the desired quantities of each item are 
determined. To determine quantities, it 
is necessary to consider the entire com- 
pany operation 

At this point, the traffic manager may 
be too highly specialized in rates to inte- 
grate his operation with production, 
sales and purchasing. As a result, the 
optimum production pattern may not 
include a blend of transportation ideas 

A second phase of materials handling 
comes into play during warehousing of 
the raw materials prior to fabrication 
This area offers vast possibilities for 
cost saving, as well as improved han- 
dling 

The installation of materials handling 
trucks and palletization has permitted the 
“3-M Company”, for instance, to reduce 
crews in its receiving warehouses from 
145 to 47 men. In addition, there is a 
possibility for added savings of $100,000 





a ‘mathematical approach to traffic 
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General Offices: 
Braniff Serves MORE Major Cities in the U.S.A. and SOUTH AMERICA ... 


Dallas, Texas 
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THE MOVING SERVICE YOU WOU) 
PRE-PLANNED FOR EXTRA CONVENIENC! 


by the more than 
600 AUTHORIZED AGENTS OF 





United Van Lines 





WHO PROVIDE DEPENDABLE 
LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING OF: 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS e DISPLAYS & EXHIBITS 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT e BUSINESS MACHINES 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 





e PACKING 
e CRATING 


e STORAGE FACILITIES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


United Van Lines | 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 






UNI-PACK SERVICE VIA SEA AND AIR TO ALL POINTS 


ALABAMA 
Anniston—Hill's Mov. & Stge. Co 
Birmingham —Bradiey White Co., inc 
Gadsden—Hosmer's Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Huntsville—Huntsvilie Mov. & Stge 
Mobile—Teague Bros. Tir. & Stge. Co., Inc 
Montgomery—Reed Tir. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Seima—Deason Tir. & Stge 
Talladega—Lawson Goray Transfer Co 





ARIZONA 
Phoenix—B-2-Bee Transp. & Whse. Co 
Tucson—City Van & Stge. ( nc 

ARKANSAS 


Benton—W. L. Davis 

Blythesvilie—Fisher's Moving & Storage 
Fayetteville—Red Ball Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc 
Fort Smith —Fort Smith Bonded Warehouse Co 
Jonesboro-—jonesboro Tir. & Stge Co 
Little Rock—Merchants Tir. & Whse. Co., Inc 

Commercial Whse. Co 

Russeliville—Hamilton Merchants Tfr 


CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield—Garth Van & Stge 
umont—Beaumont Tir. & Stge 
‘heley—Berkeley Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Bishop—Mt. Tom Cyr c ) 
Burbank —Burbank Van & Stc 
Compton —Beaver Transfer t —.. nc 
El Monte—Crown Tir. & Stge 
Fullerton —O'Neil's Hasty Moving & Stge 
ard—Dependabie Moving & Storage Co 
ood —Roosevelt Van & Stge 
Desert Tr. & Stge 
inglewood —inglewood Transfer & Storage 
Larkspur—United Mov. & Stge 
Leng Beach—Belmont Van & Stge. Co 
Les AngelesBroadway Tir. Co 

Bellaire Van & Storage 

McCalison Van & Stge. Co 

Roosevelt Van & Stge 

Sun Mov. & Stge. Co 

United Van Lines, Inc 
Merced —Covert Bros. Tir 
Monterey —Pierce-Rodoiph Stge Co. Ltd 
North Hollywood—Roosevelt Van & Stge 
Novate—United Mov. & Stge 
Gakland—Stringer & Driver Stge. Co 
Pasadena—Crown Tir. & Stge. Co 
Pomona —O'Neil's Hasty Moving & Stge 
Redwood City—Reynolds Bros. Tr. & Stge 
Reseda Burbank Van & Stge. Co 
Riverside—Citizen's Transportation Co 
Resemead—United Van Lines, inc 
Sacramento—C. R. Graham & Sons Tir 

Lockett Van & Stge. Co 
Salinas —Pierce-Rodoiph Stge. Co., Ltd 
San Bernardino—Westbrook Van & Stge. Co 
San Diego—Suilivan Storage & Transfer Co 

University Van & Stee. Co 
San Francisco—Pierce-Rodolph Stge. Co., Ltd 

Stringer & Driver Stge. Co 
San Jose—Nickelis Van & Storage 

Red Line Carriers 
San Leandro—Alien’s Mov. & Stge. Co 
San Mateo —Checker Transfer 
San Rafael—United Mov. & Stge 
Santa Ana—O'Neils Hasty Mvg. & Stge 
Santa Cruz—Blue Bird Van Stge 
Santa Maria—Bagdons Tir. & Stge 
Santa Monica—jenkins Van & Stge. Co 
Seaside—Pierce-Rodoiph Storage Company, Ltd 
Sunnyvale—Rieder's Mov. & Sige 
Valiejo—Swofford’s Van & Stge 
Woodland —City Tfr. & Stge 








COLORADO 
Colorado Springs—The Wandel! & Lowe Tfr. & Stge.Co 
Benver—johnson Stee. & Mov. Co 
Fort Collins—The Drager Tir. & Stge. Co 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport—Wm. B. Meyer, inc 
Martford—Capito!l Transit & Stge. Co 

Dully & Son, inc 
Meriden—Acme Mov. & Stge. Co 
New Haven Bellin & Powell 

The id Mov. & Stge. Co 
New London—Thames Mov. & Stge., Inc 
Pawcatuck Atherton & Sons Mover s 
Stamford—Sabini's Mov. & Stge. Co 
Stratford—F. j. Bernerd DBA Stratford West End Mov 
Waterbury —Siiver Doliar Express 





DELAWARE 
Wiimington—W. A. Larmore 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—American Storage Co 
Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., inc 
The Davidson Tir. & Stge. Co 
Merchants Tr. & Stge. Co 


FLORIDA 
Cocea—Gillespie Bonded Whse_ Inc 
Daytona Beach—United Tir. & Stge 
Deland—Deland Moving & Stge. Co 
Fort ae Marshall Transfer & Storage 
Fort Meyers—Hodges Stge. & Tir 
Fort Wa’ > Beach (Valparaise)—Teague Bros. Tfr. & 
Stge. Co., Inc. 
Jacksonvilie—Gillespie Bonded Whse. Co., Ine. 
Jacksonville Tir. & Stge., Inc 
Key West—Key West Mov. & Stge. Whses 
Lakeland—American Tfr. & Stge. Co. of Lakeland 
Marianna—Vann Tir. & Stge. Co 
Miami—Perry & Sconyers Tir. & Stge. 
Santini Bros., inc 
New Smyrna Beach— Thomas Moving & Stge 
Griande—Fulford Van & Stge. Co., inc 
Panama City—Teague Bros. Tir. & Stge Co., Inc 
vena (Warrington)—Cannon Mov. & Stge. Co., 


St. et —Oscar's Tir. & Stge 
Tallahassee—Harrel! Tir. & Stge 
Tampa—American Tfr. Co., inc 
Vaiparaiso—Teague Bros. Tir. & Stge. Co., Inc 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Florida (con't) 
Warrington (Pensacola)—Cannon Mov. & 


West 





aim Beach—Daniels & Son Tfr. & 


GEORGIA 
Ailbany—Vann Tfr. & Stge 
Atianta—Wansiey Mov. & Stge. Co 

A. C. White Tfr. & Stge. Co nc 

Augusta—Augusta Tfr. & Stge. Cc 
Bainbridge —Vann Tir. & Stge. C 
Columbus—McCariey Mov. & Stge. Co., inc 
Macon—A. C. White Tfr. & Stge r 
Marietta—A. C. White Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Moultrie—Vann Tir. & Stge. C 
Savannah—Hammock Mov. & Stge. Co 
Thomasville-Vann Thr. & Stge. C 
Vaidesta—Acme Tir. & Stge 


IDAHO 
Boise—Tennyson Tir. & Stge., Inc 
Buriey—Bell Tir. & Stge. C 


ILLINOIS 

Alten—H. A. Neviin Mov. & Tfr. Co 
Aurora—Richard’s Tfr. & Movers 
Bloomington Oesch Tr. C 
Champaign (Urbana)—Hutchcraft Van Serv 
Chicago-—Dewald Mov. & Cartage Co 

Jamesway Mov. & Stge. Co 

Peterson Mov. & Stge. Co 





United Van Lines 
Cicere—P. Pioegman & Sons 
Decatur —Decatur Warehouse 


EdwardsvilieBuckies Tir. & Whee. Co 

Effingham—Mowe Mov. & Tfr 

Gillespie—Cordera Tir. C 

Great Lakes —Rite-Move Stge. & Van C 

Macomb.McLean's Deliv. Serv 

Marion—Booth's Tir. C 

Moline—Sones Thr. & Stee 

Peoria—Kenny Johnson Mov. & Stge. Co 
Thede Brothers 

Quincy— Vidas Tir. Line 

Robinson Mowe Moving & Tf 

Rockford.Lawson Tir. & Stge 

SpringfieidAbe Lincoin Tfr. & Mov 

Urbana (Champaign)—Hutchcraft Van Serv 

Vandalia Mowe Moving & Tfr 

Waukegan—Rite-Move Stge. & Van Co 


INDIANA 
Columbus—Dooley Thr. Co 
Deiphi—Collins Transfer Co 
Evansville—Geiger Tir. & Stee. Co 
Frankfert—Collins Transfer Co 
indianapolis Perkins Van & Stge 
Kokomo —Kinney Transit Line, inc 
Michigan City—Hatfield Transfer 
Muncie —Deteriing Van & Stge. Co 
Peru—Elliot's Moving Service 


1OWA 
Ames —Conard Tfr. & Stge 
Carroll.S & W Tir. & Stge. C 
Cedar Rapids 8 & F Tir. Line 
Davenport —Genera! Company 
Des Moines—Des Moines Tir. & Stge 
Dubuque Walser Rapid Transit Co 
Fort Madison-—Bergthold Tfr 
Keokuk Sinton Transfer 
Manchester—Hutchisons Mov & Stge 
Muscatine —Waich & Son Transfer Co 
Sioux City—Propeck Mov. & Stge., In 
Waterlee—Union Delivery & Tir. Co 
Webster City—Consolidated Freight & Storage 


KANSAS 
Atchison—The Grodick Tr. & Stge. Co 
Emporia—Thomas Transfer & Storage Co 
Garden City —Les Dillon Moving Service 
Hays—Felten Truck Line, inc 
Hutchinson Hutchinson Van & Stge. Cc 
Manhattan Reliable Thr. & Stge., inc 
Ottawa—Ottawa Thr. Co 
Salina—Fourth Street Warehouse 
Tepeka—Topeka Tir. & Stee. Co 
Wichita—United Van Lines, inc 


KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green—Ogies Transfer & Storage Co 
Hopkinsville W. Jeff Hammond 
Lexington —Vincent Fister, inc 
Lowisvilie—V. D. Morgan Van Serv. & Stge 


LOUISIANA 

Alexandria—Sunshine Tir. Co 
Baten Rouge—Herrin Tir. & Whse. Co., Inc 
Lake Charies—Dixie Movine & Storage, inc 
Monroe — Dixie Moving & Storage, inc 
New Orieans—H. G. Baver Mov.-Stge 

Herrin Tir. & Whse. Co., inc 
Shreveport—Herrin Tir. & Whse. Cc n 


MAINE 
Auburn—Pete Bolduc 
Bangor —Graves Express, !n 
Kittery—Walsh Bros., inc 
PortiandEarie W. Noyes & Son 
Presque isle—Parker K. Bailey & Sons 
Rumford—j. L. Wooters, Mover 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Broadway Stge. Co., Inc 
Brooks Tfr. & Stee. Co., inc 
The Davidson Tir. & Stge. Co 
Strippy Stge. & Mov. Co., Inc 
Hagerstown—Forsyth's Storage & Transfer 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attlebore—MacDonald Mov. & Stge. Co 
Besten—Boston Storage Warehouse Compe 

Columbia Van & Sige. Co 

Humboldt Fireproof Whses., Inc 

Wm. McDonald & Co 
Greenfield—Short Line Transp 
Lawrence—Cooper’s Express. inc 
New rd—A_ Walecka & Son 
Northh. ton—Rust Moving & Storage Sery ct 
Pittsfield—E. H. Dalimeyer 
Quincy —F. B. Rich & Sons, Inc 
Somerville—Moving! C. Bain, inc 
Springfielé—Cabrini Moving Serv., inc 
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Ma: sachusetts (con't) 
Taunton—MacDonald Mov. & Stge. Co. 
waioole—Pepin Moving & Stge. Co 
waiinam—P. E. Burke Mov. & Stge. Corp. 


1 Mov. & Sige ¢ 
on Tir. & Stee 





Weymouth—F. B. Rich & Sons 
worcester—Edward A. Dickie & Sons, Inc. 
20 MICHIGAM 
, ine. Bay City—Dobson Cartage & Sige. Co. 
Co Benton Harbor (St. Joseph)—LaFayette Bros. Mov. & 
o. tge., Inc 
ge. Co., Inc. Searborn (Detroit)—Corrigan Mov. & Stge. Co 
0., Inc Detreit—Cadillac Stge. Co 
ge. Co. Grand Rapids—Bouma Cartage Co 
Grosse Pointe—Grosse Pointe Mov. & Stge. Co. 
tge. Co. Kalamazoo—Ransier Stge. & Van Serv 
Co Lansing—Capito!l Storage, inc 
Muskegon Heights—8. F. George Stge. & Van Co., Inc 
Saginaw—Dobson Cartage & Stge. Co 
St. joseph (Benton Harbor)—Lafayette Bros. Mov. & 
jac tge., inc 
Three Rivers—Kinney Truck Line 
MINNESOTA 
Co. Albert Lea—Thompson & Wulff Tfr. & Stge. Co 
s Austin—Ashton Mov. Serv 
Bemidji—Bemidji Tfr. & Stge 
t Van Service Duluth € ~ Ekman Tfr. Co 
Rookey Tir. Co 
ee Co Marshall—Speedway Transit, inc 


Minneapolis —-Mohawk Tfr 
sellet Van & Stge. Co 

Rochester—Fitzgeraid Mov. Service 

St. Pawl—Ballard Stge. & Tfr. Co 


MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi—Biloxi Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc 
Brookhaven E. Spring Tfr. Co 
Greenville Dunne Moving & Stge. Co 
lackson—Brummett & Co. Moving & Stge 
Laurel—A & M Tir. & Stge., inc 
Natchez Natchez Mov. & Stge 


MISSOURI 
BoonvilleF. E. Boehm Tfr. Lines 
Carthage—Turner Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Celumbia Benton Moving Co 
Deolittie—Missouri Packing & Crating Co 
Farmington Sanders Truck Line, Inc. 
Fiat River—Van Tir. & Mov. Co 
jefferson City—Midwest Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Jopiin—ivie-Jeans Warehouses, inc 
Kansas City—South Side Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Mexice—O'Brien’s Tir. Co 
Poplar Biuff—Poplar Bluff Tir. Co 
Co St. Joseph—Smaliwood Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
St. Lewis—United Van Lines, inc 


& Stge. Co 


} 
vhee. Co. 


Van Co 


Stge. Co 


Mov 
ft Van Serv 


Van Co. 


ge A. Driemeier Stge. & Mov. Co. 

inc. Fidelity Stge. Mov. & Pack. Co 

ee jos. A. Mrazek Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
0 Mag 


ewood Moving Co., inc 

Springfield—Finkbiner Tir. & Stge. Ce. 
nders Van Service 

Washingten—Philipp Transit Lines, Inc 


MONTANA 
Billings—King Whse. & Stge. Co 





: 


Boreman—Cify Thr. & Stge. Co 
& Stge. Butte—Kitto’s Tir. & Stge. Co 
it Co Glasgow —United Freightlines, inc 
Glendive—Dick's Tir. & Stge 
Great Falis—United Freightlines, inc 
& Stge Havre —United Freightlines, inc 
fer Co Kalispell— United Freightlines, inc 
e., inc Missoula—Hoicombd’s Inc 
r. Co 


NEBRASKA 
Beatrice —Neylon Bros. Freight Lines 
Kearney —Calvert Transfer 


eight & Storage 


, Lincoln — Neylon Bros. Freight Lines 
eran'te Omaha—Omaha Cartage & Whsing. Co 
t Service NEVADA 

las Vegas —Crty Van & Stge. Co 
Stee Ge Reno— Pearl Upson & Son 
tge., Inc 
. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ise Concerd—Reardon Mov. & Stge. Co., inc. 
Co Manchester. E. Bagley Co., inc. 
c Nashua—Sullivan Mov. & Stge., Inc 
¥ Portsmouth—Waish Bros., Inc 

WEW JERSEY 


rs Storage Co Asowry Park—Lowy’s Express, inc 


Beachwood (Toms River)—W & A Express, inc. 








C 
Bloomfield— Bloomfield Stge. Whse., inc. 

Serv. & Stge. Ce Burlingtea—McCollister’s v. & = 

MA Freehold (Wightstown)—Garden State Stge. Co., Inc. 
Hackensack—Geo. 8. Holman & Co., Inc. 

fhse. Co., Inc. Harrison—O'Connor’s Mov. & Stge. Co 

L Storage, inc lersey City—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., inc. 

age, inc. he Davidson Tir. & Stge. Co. 

lov -Stge Linden—Hand Storage Co., inc 


Inc Lyndhurst—United Van Lines, inc. 
hse. Co., Inc M\lburn—Rimback Stge. Co 
New Brunswick—Sisser Bros., Inc. 
Newark—Chas. Hellrigel & Son 
seville Stge. Co., inc 
Newton—Peatfield Storage 
Son Crange—Meadowbrook S$ 
P.terson—jJoseph Brooks 


e. Co 





y & Sons Piainfleld—Sisser Bfos., Inc 

ad ncetewn Junction—Bohren's Moving & Stge 

ND Rutherford—Geo. B. Holman & Co.. Inc. 

o., inc Scotch Plains—Sargent’s Mov. & Stge. 

nc Somerville—Sisser Bros., inc 

Co ms River (Beachwood)—W & A Express, Inc 

Inc enton—Pierce Van Lines 

e & Transfer, inc on City—Liberty Mov. & Stge. Co. 
eland—Ware's Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 

SETTS tfleld—Sargent's Mov. & Stge. 

nome WEW MEXICO 
mogorde Alamogordo Mov. & Stee Co. 

Ine wquerque Albuquerque Mov. & Stge. 

, 7 Cruces—Las Cruces Mov. & Stge. 

. well—Raop Transfer & Storage Co. 

inc. nta Fe—Gwrne Truck Line, inc 

on WEW YORK 

& Storage Service any—McArdle & Casazza Trucking Co. 
tavia a Trucking Co 

c. \ghamton— en Tir. & Stge. Co. 

inc. ni—Clancy Stge. Co. 

Serv., Inc. antini Bros., inc. 


N Al KA, HAWAII, 


RECOMMEND TO A 
°" FOR EXTRA PROTECTION 


New York (con't) 
Brooklyn—Santini Bros., inc 
Shore Road Stge. Co., inc. 
Chas. D. Strang, inc 
United Overseas Van Service 
Butfalo—George J. Cook, inc 
0. J. Glenn & Son, inc 
Rogers Carting & Storage Co 
Cortiand—Sweeney Bros 
= Hampton, L. i.—Home Sweet Home Mov. & Stge 
0., inc 
Endicott—Edward J. Butler 
Fiushing—Rocco Van & Stge. Co 
Freeport, L. |.—Sunrise Stge. Co 
Geneva—john E. Murray Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Gloversvilie—jos. L. Lomanto Mov. & Stge 
Herkimer—Piper’s Mov. & Stge 
Horneli—Murphy Trucking Co 
Huntington Station, L. 1.—R. B. Hamilton Mov. & 
Stge. Corp 
Jamaica—Santini Bros., inc 
Jamestown — Ekberg Trucking & Stge 
Kingston—Smith Ave. Stge. Whse. Mov. Co. 
Levittown —Mid-isiand Moving & Stge. Co 
Liberty —Killian Tfr. Co., In 
Long island City—Rocco Van & Stge. Co 
Santini Bros., inc 
Lynbrook, L. |.Maffucci Stge. Corp 
Middletown—Harry 8. Eaton 
Mt. Kisco—G. Marshall Van & Stge. Co., Inc 
Mt. Vernon—Walters & Son 
New York City (Manhattan) 
Beverly Stge. Co., inc 
Brooks Tir. & Stge. Co., Inc 
Certified Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc 
Santini Bros., inc 
Ogdensburg—Laionde Van & Stge. Serv 
Palatine Bridge — Hoteling Van Lines 
Patchogue, L. |. Sunrise Stge. Co 
Peekskili—Myers Bros. Storage Co 
Piattsburg—forman's Motor Tfr. Co 
Port Chester—Thomas |. Laper 
Poughkeepsie—Duchess Moving & Storage, Inc. 
Rechester—B. G. Costich & Sons, Inc 
Rome—Mosca Brothers 
Resiyn, L. 1.—R. B. Hamilton Mov. & Stge. Corp. 
Rye—Thomas J. Laper 
Schenectady—McArdie & Casazza Trucking Co 
ring Valiey—Schultz's Mov. Serv 
Staten isiand—Rosebank Stge. Whse 
Suffern—Geo. Ernst, Jr., inc 
Syracuse—The Dorschug Mov. & Stge. Co 
Syracuse Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Trey—McArdie & Casazza Trucking Co 
Utica—Griffith & Willlams 
Wantagh—Mid-isiand Mov. & Stge. Co 
Watertown—Laionde Van & Stge. Service 
Yonkers —Ludiow Warehouse, inc 


WORTH CAROLINA 
Ashevilie—Union Tir. Co 
Burlington —Bur-Gra Truc wing Co 
Charlotte—Martin's Tir. & Stge 
Durham —Central Carolina Bonded Whse., Inc 
Fayetteville Martin Tir. & Stge. Co 
Goidsbore— Ace Moving Co 
Greensboro— Security Van Lines 
Hendersonvilie—Shepherd's Van & Stge. Co 
High Point—City Tir. & Stge. Co 
Jacksonvilie—Airway Moving & Stge., inc 
New Bern —Airway Moving & Stge., Inc 
Raleigh—Raleigh Furn. Stge. Co 
Rocky Mount—Williams Tfr. Service 
Winston-Salem Disher Tir. & Stge. Co 


WORTH DAKOTA 


Acme Van Co. 





Bismarck—Ted's Tir. & Stge 

Farge—Quiggie’s Tir. & Stge. inc 

Williston—Maas Transport & Mover 
on'o 


Akron—Bush Van Lines 
Ashiand—Dearman Transportation Co., Inc 
Canton—jos. A. Locker, inc 
Cincinnati—Sicking Mov. & Stge. Co 
Fine Moving & Stge 
Cleveland—Andrews Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Knickerbocker Stge. Co. 
Lakewood Stge., inc 
Columbus—The Atias Tir. & Stge. Co 
Eastwood Stge. Co 
Dayton—Theo. Kuehn, Movers 
Elyria—T & | Movers 
Findlay —Pruitt Trucking Co 
Galion—Dearman Transportation Co., Inc 
Marietta—West Side Tir. & ~~ Co 
Mt. Vernen—Crowley Mov. & Stge. Co 
Portsmouth—Roby Pitts Tfr 
Springfield—Rollins Mov. & Stge., Inc 
Steubenville—The Ohio Public Whse. Co 
Tolede—Toledo Van & Stge. Co., Inc 
Warren—Komray and Bock, inc 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore—Miller Thr. & Stge 
Lawten—Oklahoma Van & Stge 
Oklahoma City—Stone Thr. & Stge. Co 
Warren Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Tulsa—Fidelity Transfer & Storage Co 
Wewoka—Fore Tir. & Stge. Co 


OREGON 
Pendieton—Pendieton Tir Co 
Portiand—Fulton Tfr. & Stge 
Sellwood Transfer Co 
Schwartz Mov. & Stge. Co., inc 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown —Lazarus 20th Century Stge 
Altoona (Juniata)—Dinges Tfr. 
Bedtord—Feight Carrier Service 
Bethiehem—Lazarus 20th Century Stge 
Bradford—Keystone Trucking Co 
Clairton—Ciairton Tr. Co 
Doylestown —Fisher's Tr 
Ow Bois—Kennecy Tfr 
Easton—Easton Storage Co 
Fayette City—Vesely Bros., The Movers 
Franklin—S. 7. Karns Transportation Co. 


Marrisburg (Steelten)—H. A. Hartman and Son, inc. 


Hazelton (West Hazelton) —Alto Trucking Co. 
Huntingdon—MacDonald's Delivery Service 
Johastown—Harry Alwine Moving 


Storage Co., Inc. 


FRI/END 





Pennsylvania (con't) 
McKeesport—Ciairton Tfr. Co 
Morton—j. C. Stilwell’s Son 
New Castie—Pennsyivania Tfr. Co. 
Philadeiphia—Brooks Tir. & Stge. Co., Inc 
The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Lix Van & Stge. Co 
Dan Louderback Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Christian J. Ludwig Transportation Co 
Quaker Stge. Co., inc 
Red Lion Stge. Co 
J. H. Walker Stge. & Whse. Co., Inc 


Pittsburgh—Harrison-Shields Transportation Lifes, 


Hubert Tfr. & Stge. Co., inc 

O'Rourke Stge. & Tfr. Co 
Pottsville—Purcel! Mov. & Stge 
Punxsutawney—Bowser Transfer Company 
Reading—Biank's Moving & Stge. Service 
Scranton—Cadden’s Mov. & Stge. Co 
Steeiton (Warrisburg)—H. A. Hartman and Son, Inc 
Sunbury—Robert B. Cellit 
Uniontown —H. A. Parks & Son Tir. & Stge 
West Chester—T. E. Smith & Son 
West Hazelton (Hazelton)—Alto Trucking Co 
West Pittston—McHugh Bros 
Wilkes Barre—H. J. Elick Moving & Storage 

State Tfr. Co 
Wyoming —Root's Transfer 
York—Leonard Storage 

RHODE ISLAND 

Johnston—Arpin-Paquin Van Lines, Inc 
Newport—M. C. M. Transportation Co., Inc. 
Providence—Arpin-Paquin Van Lines, inc. 
Westerly—Atherton & Sons Movers 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson—Bolt Tir. & Stge. Co 
Charleston Heights—Ashiey Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Columbia—Niison Bonded Stge. Whse 
Florence—Mozingo's Tfr 
Greenville—Martin Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Myrtie Beach — Nilson Bonded Stge. Whse 
Seneca—Frady's Service 
Sumter—Nilson Bonded Stge. Whse 
Wathalia—Frady's Service 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen—Household Mov. & Stge., Inc 
Pierre—Household Moving & Storage 


Rapid Ci Household Mov. & Stge., inc. 

Sioux Falis—Package Delivery Co., Inc 
TENNESSEE 

Bristol 


City Delivery Service 

Chattanooga — Main d Tfr. & Stge. Co 

Knoxville—Street Tfr. Co., Inc 

Memphis—Armstrong Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc 
P & B Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc 


Murfreesboro—Kerr Mov. & Stge. Co 
Nashville—Hudgins Mov. & Stge. Co 
TEXAS 


Abilene—W. T. Wilson Tir. & Stge. Co 
Alice—K. C. Salley Vans & Stge 
Amarilio—McKnight Transfer & Storage Co. 
Panhandle Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Ariingten—Ariington Movers 
Austin—Aaron Van & Stge 
Patton Tfr., inc 
Ricks Mov. & Stge. Co 
Beeville—Didear Van & Stge. Co 
Big Spring —Byron's Stge. & Tfr 
Brownfield—Powell Van Service 
Bryan B. Beard Tir. & Stge. Co 
C s Christi—Didear Van & Storage Co 
Oallas—Ahart Mov. & Stge. Co 
Del Rio—Border Tir. & Stge 
Denison—\. 8. Burns & Sons, Inc 
Denton—Bill McKee Tir. & Stge. Co 
€! Pase—Buckner Thr. & Stge. Co 
Fert Worth—jonhnson Storage & Van Co 
Harlingen—Doan's Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Hondo—Tondre Tir. & Stge .Co 
Hedston—Bellaire Moving & Storage Co. 
Hudson Tir. & Whse. Co 
Patrick Tr. & Storage Co 
Kingsville—K. C. Salley Van & Stge. Co 
larque—Strickland Tfr. & Stge 
Larede—Alien Transfer & Storage Co 
Lubbeck—Armstrong Whse. & Tfr., Inc 
Midiand—Dunn's Mov. & Stge 
Mineral Wells—Ware's Tfr. & Stge 
Odessa—Thomas Tfr. & Stge 
Pampa—Pampa Whse. and Transfer 
Port Lavaca— Walls Tfr. & Stge 
San elo—City Thr. & Stge 
San Antonio—Alien Tir. & Stge. Co 
San Marces—Reed Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc 
Seguin—Walls Tfr. & Stee 
Sherman—. 8. Burns & Sons, Inc 
Temple—Ricks Mov. & Stge. Co 
Tyler—Perry Tfr. & Stge. Co 
ctoria—Walis Transfer & Storage 
Wace—Breediove Tir. & Stge. Co., inc 
Weatherford—Ware's Transfer & Storage 
Wichita Falis—Albright Van & Stge & 














UTAR 
Sait Lake City—United Van Lines, Inc. 
VERMONT 
Burli Forman’s Motor Tfr. Co. 
St. sbury—St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., Inc. 


VIRGINIA 

Bluefield—Eclipse Stge. & Tfr. Co., Inc. 
Bristoi—City Delivery Service 
Chariottesville—Powel! Tfr. & Stge. 
Farmvilie—Gordon’s Tfr., inc 
Hampton—Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

Lawrence Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc 

J. K. Spencer Transfer 
Newport News—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc 
Werfolk—jackson Tfr. & Stee. Co., Inc. 

Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., inc. 
Richmond—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Roanoke—Brooks Tir. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

Lawrence Tfr. & Stge. Co., inc 
Staunteon—j. C. Boward’s Truck Line 
Warwick—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc 
Woodstock—R. J. Lambert Mov. & Stge. 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham—A-1 Transfer Co 
Everett—Hogiand Tfr. Co 
Moses Lake—Lincoin Moving & Storage Company, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon—City Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Richiand—Ballard Stge. & Tfr. Co 
Seattie—Alaska-Orient Van Service, Inc. 

City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Lincoln Mov. & Stge. Co., inc 
Snohomish—Snohomish Auto Freight Co., Inc 
Spokane —Cater Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Tacoma—Star Commercial Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc, 
Walla Walla—Woolsey Transfer and Storage 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley—Lewis Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Charieston—Neison Tfr. & Stge. Co., inc. 
Eikins—ike Graham's Transfer 
Fairmont—Ray Thomas Tfr. & Stge., inc 
Huntington—adkins Transfer, inc 
Logan—Logan Transfer Co 
Morgantown—0O. J. White Tfr. Co 
Oak Hill—Brownies Transport 
Oceana-—jack's Transfer 
Parkersburg—Citizens Tfr 


& Stge. Co 
Williamson—Hogan Stge 


& Tfr. Co 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton—Appieton Tfr. Co 
Eau Ciaire—Bert H. Jones Tfr 
Green Bay—Reimer Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Madison—Heick Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Manitowoc—C. Schiei Dray Line, Inc, 
Menomonie—W. W. Dray Line 
Milwaukee—Ace Van Lines & Movers, Inc. 
Michael J. Kortsch Mov. & Stge. Co. 
North Star Express 


Superior—Rookey Transfer Co 
WYOMING 

Cheyenne—Calhoun Tir. & Stge. Co 
CANADA 


Caigary, Alberta—Doug’s Stge. & Cart. Co. Ltd. 
Reliance Storage & Cartage Co., Ltd. 
United Van Lines (Canada) Ltd 
Clareshoim, Aiberta—Claresholm Stge. & Tfr 
Edmonton, rta—Reliance Storage & Cartage Co. 
Eamonton Ltd 
Red Deer, Aiberta—Reliance Mov. & Stge. Co., Ltd. 
South Letnbriage, Alberta—Speedy Stge. & Ctge., Ltd. 
Cranbrook, British Columbia—Wi\\iams Mov. & Stge. 
Cranbrook) Ltd 
Creston, British Columbia—Speedway Truck Lines 
Kamloops, British Colnmbia—Stephens Moving & 
Storage 
Mission City, British Columbia—james Mov. & 
Stge., Ltd 
Nelson, British Columbia—West Tfr. Co 
North Vancouver, British Columbia—Victory Mov 
& Stge 
Penticton, British Columbia—Wil|iams Moving & 
Storage (8.C.) Ltd 
Prince George, British Columbia—Wiliiams Moving & 
Storage (8.C.) Ltd 
Vancouver, British Coltumbia—Arrow Van & Stge., Ltd. 
Butterworth’s Mov. & Stge., Ltd 
Victory Mov. & Stge., Ltd 
Williams Mov. & Stge. (B. C.), Ltd 
Victoria, British Columbia—Cantin’s Mov. & Stge. 
Pimiott’s Tfr. & Storage Co., Ltd 
Victoria Van & Storage Co., Ltd 
West Vancouver, British Columbia—McTaggart Mov. 
& Stge 
Winnipeg, Manitoba—jet Mov. & Stge 
Lancaster, New Brunswick—C. F. Orser Moving 
St. John, New Brunswick—Fowler’s Transport 
St. John's, Newfoundiand—Ledrew's Express Ltd 
Halifax, Nova Scotia—Hoyt's Mov. & Stge. Ltd 
Barrie, Ontario—The E. W. Lancaster Co., Ltd 
Exeter, Ontario—Wedge the Mover 
Hamilton, Ontarion—Cesar Van & Stge. Ltd 
Wedge the Mover 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario—W. T. Scharf & Co. Transport 
Kitchener, Ontario—Wilke Movers & Cartage, Ltd. 
Lindsay, Ontario—McElroy’s Van & Storage 
London, Ontario Wedge the Mover 
Matheson, Ontario—V. M. Hembruff 
Ottawa, Ontario—W. Sparks & Son Ltd 
Port Credit, Ontario—E. G. Donnelly Ctge. & Express 
Port Colborne—Wallace Transport Ltd 
Smith Falis, Ontario—G. H. Wills & Sons 
Sudbury, Ontario—Neeley'’s Van & Stge Co., Ltd 
Toronto, Ontario—C. A. Fraser Limited 
Frank Lamb Ltd 
The E. W. Lancaster Co., Ltd 
J. J. Lestie Mov. & Stge 
Ross the Mover 
United Van Lines (Canada), Ltd 
Wallace Transport Ltd 
C. A. Ward, Ltd 
Windsor, Ontario—The E. W. Lancaster Co., Ltd 
Montreal, Quebec—A & F Baillargeon Express, ine. 
Monette & Fils Transfer Ltd 
Notre Dame de Grace Transfer Ltd 
Ramsay's Express, Reg'd 
Roussille Transport 
Western Crating & Moving, Ltd 
Pointe Claire, Quebec—Cardinal Transport Ltd 
Quebec City, Quebec—Transport Couture Inc 
Quebec Van & Stge. Reg'd 
Sherbrooke, Quebec—Raou! Martineau Transport 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan—Grummett Reliance Mov 
& Stge. Co., Ltd 








ALASKA 
Anchorage—Alaska Orient Van Serv., Inc 
Fairbanks—Alaska Orient Van Serv., Inc 
Juneau—Alaska Orient Van Service, Inc 
Ketchikan—Alaska Orient Van Service, Inc. 


GERMANY 
Mamburg—Heinrich Klingenburg, general agent for 
Western Germany 


HAWAII 
Henolulu—Hawaiian Packing & Crating Company 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan—Continental Mov. & Stge. Corp. 


JAPAN, PUERTO RICO & WEST GERMANY 
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per year by realization of maximum utili- 
zation. 

Maximum utilization comes about 
through locating and using the tools of 
scientific management as they apply to 
these machines. The most basic of these 
tools of scientific management is meas- 
urement, or the determination of the 
time required to perform an operation. 


Packaging Techniques 
A third application of materials han- 
dling integration occurs when the fabri- 
cated part is removed from the assembly 
line and prepared for ultimate shipment 





‘TOWVEYOR’ system at Minneapolis plant of 

‘3-M’ company ‘automates’ warehouse move- 

ment operations. Reduced handling costs, as 
well as less damage claims, result. 


to the customer. This application relies 
heavily on packaging techniques. 

Packaging is a significant factor in 
modern merchandising today, and exerts 
an important influence on handling and 
distribution costs. There is no question 
that a large percentage of total product 
and final distribution costs is spent in 
the essential functions of selling, stor- 
ing, handling and transporting, all of 
which can be favorably affected by 
proper packaging. When packaging is 
effectively coordinated with materials 
handling, the greatest number of bene- 
fits may be derived. 


Packaging and Traffic Department 

The packaging function logically be- 
longs under the administration of the 
traffic department. This is not a new 
concept, as evidenced by the many com- 
panies that now include packaging as 
a part of the traffic operation. Earl K. 
Gustin, packaging engineer, Bendix 
products division, Bendix Aviation Corp., 
recently developed this idea in the fifty- 
fourth issue of the American Manage- 
ment Association packaging series. He 
attributed a successful cost reduction 
program largely to the fact that in the 
Bendix organization, the packaging op- 
eration is a function of the traffic 
department. 

Bendix has found that when the pack- 
aging engineer has a working knowledge 
of the operations and facilities of the 
traffiC department, he is the first to 
realize if the design will be costly, 
where tare weight is considered. 


Savings in Container Material 


An example of the savings to be real- 
ized from this factor occurred in ship- 


ping one of their aircraft components 
to the vendor for machining. 

The original container was fabricated 
of wood; when another packaging ma- 
terial was substituted, the freight sav- 
ings paid for the container. In addition, 
production control had authorized ship- 
ments in multiples of six, weighing a 
total of 3,600 pounds. At this weight, 
freight charges were based on the 5,000- 
pound rate. After the initial shipment 
in the new container had been made, 
production control was informed that 
10 pieces could be shipped, at no increase 
in freight cost, thus reducing the freight 
per piece by 40 per cent. 

Maximum savings in freight charges 
can also be realized through analysis of 
packaging used on inbound shipments 
from vendors. Through cooperative ac- 
tion with the vendors on packaging 
problems, changes in packages can often 
be effected which will reduce transpor- 
tation costs and result in savings in ma- 
terials handling costs at the receiving 
end. 

As an example, a company receiving 
rough steel stampings weighing less than 
15 pounds each, which were shipped 
loose, suggested to the vendor that they 
be packaged and palletized. Shipping in 
this manner created a freight saving that 
more than compensated for the cost of 
the containers. 

Another basic reason for the tie-in 
of this packaging operation with the 
traffic department is that packaging is 
itself one of the principal factors deter- 
mining the classification rating for ma- 
terials moving both interstate and intra- 
state. Classification packing require- 
ments must be adhered to if the 
designated ratings are to apply. 

It is the function of the traffic depart- 
ment to interpret the classification rules 
and regulations governing packaging and 
to make certain that materials shipped 
are packaged in accordance with these 
rules. This can be best accomplished 
when packaging is an integral part of 
the traffic operation. 


Packaging and Traffic Function 


There are many other reasons for 
placing packaging under the traffic 
function, such as: 


> Material not packed as provided 
for in the classification can result in a 
maximum penalty of 20 per cent in 
freight rates. 

® Improper packaging can result in 
disallowance of a damage claim. 

> Both loadability and susceptibility 
to damage must be considered in the 
determination of freight rates. 


® Tare weight is charged for at the 
same rate as net weight. 


® Such organization assures that the 
traffic manager has a sound knowledge 
of carrier operations and their effect 
on the package requirements. 


® Dangerous articles must be packed 
in accordance with rules of the I.C.C. 
and numerous other agencies, with 
which traffic departments are familiar 
by the very nature of their normal ac- 
tivities. 

In the final analysis, it would seem 
appropriate to conclude that, although 
the art of proper packaging is entirely 
distinct from materials handling, it has 
in recent years become closely allied 
with it, owing to the rapid advancement 
of handling methods. Better packaging 
will promote better handling, and, con- 
versely, better handling will promote 
better packaging: This distinct advan- 
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tage of joining these two functions can 
be exploited to the greatest degree when 
they are integrated with the traffic de- 
partment. 


The Mathematical Approach 


During World War II, the digital com- 
puter provided a means of finding solu- 
tions to complicated mathematical prob- 
lems which, up to that time, had been 
too complex to handle. After the war, 
economists and mathematicians, with the 
aid of the mechanized computers, began 
using methods which would give better 
answers to industrial problems. 

These methods are sometimes labeled 


“Operations Research” or “Management 


Science.” In reality, they are simply 
common sense combined with recent 
mathematical developments. The big- 
gest difference between these investiga- 
tions, which I term “Integrated Opera- 
tions,” and previous methodology is the 
approach. 

In the language of a photographer, 
“the depth of field” is extended. Instead 
of a shallow depth of field focused on 
individual components, a wide range of 
vision is used. This perspective is often 
termed “approaching the problem from 
the top,” rather than trying to build up 
the system from component sub-prob- 
lems. This approach is necessary, since 
what is “best” for the individual depart- 
ment or component may not be “best” 
for the firm. 

A simplified example might involve 
purchasing an expensive raw material 
in carload lots to save $100 in transpor- 
tation cost. Assuming carload quanti- 
ties of this material were needed only 
once a year, the expenditure resulting 
from investment in material and storage 
could be many times the transportation 
saving. 

Although there are many types of 
“integrated operations,” those usually 
applied to transportation are applica- 
tions of linear programming, such as the 
“Simplex Method” or the “Transporta- 
tion Technique.” These techniques, when 
applied to transportation, are designed 
to minimize miles or costs of the entire 
transportation operation within the 
framework of the restrictions imposed 
by other business activities. 

This sounds familiar to any traffic 
manager. It has long been a transporta- 
tion policy to operate the traffic depart- 
ment so that movement costs are a 
minimum. The contribution of the 
traffic manager to the mathematical 
approach should be first an acquaint- 
ance with the basic techniques of the 
mathematical models, and second, a 
contribution of realism to the working 
data 

Too often, these techniques assume a 
direct relationship between ton-miles 
and rates per ton-mile over all areas 
As any practicing traffiC manager 
knows, such an assumption may destroy 
the validity of the entire set of calcula- 
tions. Among the many reasons, a few 
of the causes for variances of ton-mile 
costs are distance, direction and size 
of shipment. 


A Solution to Problems of Change 


The discussion has now completed a 
circular course’ and returned to the 
major thesis of the article: A necessity 
for (1) additions to the education and 
training of persons engaged in traffic 
and young people preparing and enter- 
ing traffic operations, and (2) a modi- 
fication of the traffic department organ- 
ization as now generally understood. 

In many colleges throughout the 
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country, courses are available in ma- 
terials handling and packaging through 
the schools of engineering. As a result, 
these functions have become associated 
with the engineer, rather than with the 
traffic man, where they properly belong 


Such courses should be included in 
the traffic curriculum and designed to 
train the traffic student in the technical 
aspects of materials handling and 
packaging. These courses should be a 
required part of the curriculum of the 
college traffic major. 

In addition, we should not overlook an 
administrative program which will 
train the student to integrate these 
functions with all business activity to 
secure maximum results. This is im- 
portant because, in the final analysis, 
we are attempting to develop executives 
in traffic management, not merely tech- 
nicians. 


Management Skills Also Necessary 


In the traffic field we have probably 
been guilty, to a large extent, for the 
lack of executive material for top traffic 
management jobs. One of the most im- 
portant contributing factors has been 
the over-emphasis on technical knowl- 
edge. It cannot be disputed that such 
knowledge is important and necessary 
however, management skills must be 
taught if the traffic man is to become a 
member of the management team. 

Top management is recognizing the 
importance of traffic today because of 
the influence it can have on the profit 
picture. If we are to accept the chal- 
lenge, we must develop and promote in 
our educational system the type of pro- 
grams that will not only encourage stu- 
dents to decide on traffic as_ their 
profession, but that will also give them 
the training they need to become suc- 
cessful managers. We must not over- 
look such possibilities as the case study 
method, currently being used at Har- 
vard, as an alternative to the specific 
instruction in the traffic field. Manage- 
ment skills can be taught and are being 
taught, but they are not being taught 
to enough people. 


Traffic Department of the Future 


What should be done to get traffic 
department organization back in step? 
The solution lies in a research and de- 
velopment program. There should be 
two basic divisions of the traffic depart- 
ment. One is concerned with present 
operations, the other with improving 
and integrating the entire transporta- 
tion program with company plans. 

Naturally, lines of communication be- 
tween two groups should be short and 
direct. However, unless the department 
is small, one man should not be involved 
in both day-to-day operations and 
planning. In such an arrangement, the 
immediate problems usually exclude 
thoughts of future plans. 


Task of Research and Development 


The scope of research and develop- 
ment activities depends in a large part 
on the operating responsibilities of the 
traffic department. Those departments 
functioning in warehousing, receiving 
and shipping, as well as commercial 
traffic, will require different organiza- 
tion from those whose activities are 
mainly of a commercial traffic nature. 


Regardless of particular company 
situations, some activities are so funda- 
mental as to apply in almost any situa- 
tion. ‘These fundamental activities in- 
clude learning what occurs in your own 


company and, indeed, your own depart- 
ment. Typical examples are a “top- 
side” approach to inbound and outbound 
traffic, a catalog of physical features, 
such as loading and receiving facilities, 
and setting up a functional chart of 
departmental activity. 

The “top-side” approach to inbound 
and outbound traffic is a look at the 
aggregate movement instead of the com- 
ponents. Tape or punch card methods 
which total the individual movements 
into meaningful groups are proving in- 
valuable to “3-M.” In one year, the 
transportation savings resulting from 
this operation are estimated at $132,000 
These savings consider only the adjust- 
ments of existing rates. This same data 
is also a prime source of information for 
the mathematically integrated trans- 
portation studies. 


Setting up a functional chart of the 
traffic department may prove one of the 
most valuable of all research and de- 
velopment activities. As an illustration, 
how many people in your traffic depart- 
ment perform the same job? 

One day Mr. “X” may develop some 
project independent of Mr. “Y”. To- 
morrow Mr. “Y” may perform a similar 
study in which Mr. “X’s” experience 
would be invaluable. A third day, Mr. 
“Z" may attempt the same project Mr. 
‘Y” has already completed. 

These difficulties are in reality a part 
of the main traffic problem of failure to 
“integrate” traffic. It is the lack of 
communications that permits the inno- 
vations in packaging, materials handling 
and warehousing to pass by unnoticed. 


The Way Out via a Department 
Training Program 

The planning, or research and devel- 
opment, program offers the prime oppor- 
tunity to remedy the communications 
breakdown. The first job of the young 
employe entering the traffic field should 
be assisting in the research and de- 
velopment program. 

This approach will give him a broad 
understanding of the company as a 
unit, as well as the entire traffic depart- 
ment picture. With this understanding, 
he is then free to concentrate on the 
more specialized traffic operation with- 
out developing “tunnel vision.” 


This approach will cause the traffic 
manager to question “what is the prob- 
lem” rather than “what is the rate.” 


‘P.S.’ Talking Points 


To assist in the twenty-second annual 
“Perfect Shipping” campaign, an 18-page 
compilation of “talking points” has been 
assembled by C. A. Naffziger, director 
of the freight loss and damage preven- 
tion section of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Chicago. 


“The material is not by any means 
all-inclusive,” says Mr. Naffziger. “It is 
intended only to stimulate the user’s 
thinking on the subject, he to supple- 
ment the items appealing to him with his 
own thoughts as to presentation.” 


The compilation, he explains, has been 
prepared primarily to aid those shippers 
or railroaders who will be called upon to 
speak before service and traffic clubs 
during the campaign. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Naffziger by writing him 
at the association’s offices, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill., or from any of 
the field secretaries of the several ship- 
pers advisory boards. 
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HOW? By improving your 
method of addressing the 
shipments. Remember, 
nothing gets shipped until it’s 
been addressed. Old-fashioned 
labeling and stenciling 
methods can seriously delay 
shipments and waste precious 
time and effort. 


FIRST STEP—Send for this 
new comprehensive Weber 
booklet describing 7 modern 
systems for fast, efficient 
addressing of labels, tags and 
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with helpful ideas. 


Your free copy ts watting 


Send for tt today! 
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Unity of Action by Shippers, All Modes 
Of Transport, Needed in ‘PS’ Effort 


‘Meaningless’ Claim Prevention Activities Are Scored by This Motor 


Carrier Representative as He Urges Shippers to Aid in Activating 


All-Carrier Drive. ‘Point Program’ for Claim Prevention Detailed. 


CLAIM PREVENTION activities 
must not only include checking of 
freight at times of pick up and de- 
delivery, but must also include a 
“dynamic program” reaching into 
“every phase” of carrier operations 
and shipper-carrier relations, main- 
tains Gunther G. Weinstock, director 
of insurance and claim prevention 
for Yale Transport Corp., New York. 

The phrase, “claim prevention,” has 
become, in the past few months es- 
pecially, “meaningless” in many cases, 
asserts Mr. Weinstock, warning that 
there are indications that many of the 
claim prevention activities throughout 
the motor carrier industry have “deteri- 
orated.” He suggests activation of a 
“point program” (see below) by trucking 
companies, with a view to reaching into 
every phase of operation, administra- 
tion and organization. 


ee eee 


By GUNTHER G. WEINSTOCK 


A progressive, active and efficient 
claim prevention program must be one 
that is acted upon every hour of the 
day and every day of the year. Here 
are some important points which should 
be included: 


ADMINISTRATIVE: 


(1) Proper selection and screening of new 
employes should include thorough background 
investigation. Pre-employment tests can assure 
that the new employe is equipped for the job. 
Physical fitness should be determined by pre- 
employment and periodic physical examinations. 

(2) Establish employe incentive programs. En- 
courage good work by recognizing and publiciz- 
ing outstanding achievements. Make the employe 
feel he is part of the company, responsible for 
its progress as well as its reverses. 

(3) Insist on personal interviews by depart- 
ment heads and terminal managers with all 
personnel at least twice annually. With personnel 
file in hand, review each employe’s progress and 
standing with the company, discuss his short- 
comings, point out ways and means of improving. 

4) Institute proper pick-up and delivery pro- 
cedures, with special training in checking and 
counting freight for drivers and platform em- 
ployes. 

5) Foster safety programs. 

6) Maintain an active and progressive over, 
short and damage system, avoiding too cumber- 
some paper work. Include a simple procedure of 
investigation and immediate action. Remember, 
speed and quick action on overages, shortages 


In many instances, Mr. Weinstock says, 
motor carriers take drastic action on 
claim prevention programs only after 
severe criticisms have been received 
from their customers, or set backs have 
been suffered by the company and profits 
have dwindled to a point where the 
trend must be reversed. 

“I believe,” says Mr. Weinstock, “that 
the time has come when we should re- 
evaluate claim prevention efforts 
throughout our industry. New progressive 
and active programs should be instituted. 
Through combined efforts, we should 
unselfishly spark new claim prevention 
programs which might well be called 
an ‘improved customer service program.’ 


Unity in Efforts Urged 


“TI believe also that the time has come, 
especially with the. present economic 
pressures in our business world, when 
we should re-evaluate our claim preven- 
tion efforts through all the programs 
conducted by carriers, and those con- 


Ciaim 


and damages usually produces the best results 
and minimizes claims. 


7) Establish close cooperation with local law 


enforcing agencies and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


EMPLOYE TRAINING: 


8) Include early proper orientation and brief- 
ing on company policies, transportation, and 
state and federal procedures. 

9 Develop continuous training programs and 
orientation lectures, add short meetings and 
interviews with all personnel weekly, or at least 
monthly. 


EMPLOYE RELATIONS: 


10) Have a standardized personnel program 
for all employes. Interview them whenever they 
have committed errors, as well as when they 
have done something outstanding. Point up to 
them both their good and bad points, helping 
them to clear up the bad ones. Confirm their 
errors and chargeable mistakes by personalized 
letters to their homes, with copies to their per- 
sonnel files. This latter procedure helps to main- 
tain a complete file and picture on individual 
achievements and shortcomings. 


11) Include payroll insertions as reminders 
of the value of proper freight handling. 

2 Establish a monthly personalized letter to 
all employes and send it to their homes. Include 


as subject matter company happenings during 
the week or month. 


OPERATIONS: 


13) Insist on efficiency and good housekeeping 
throughout terminal facilities. 


fit 
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ducted by shipping, trade and trans- 
portation associations, and allied inte- 
rested agencies, in an attempt to band 
together for the purpose of coordinating 
all efforts toward reducing cargo losses 
of all types. Thus, we can avoid an 
economic waste to the shipping public 
and the nation’s carriers amounting to 
many millions of dollars annually. 

“A claim prevention program must be 
more than empty words. It must reach 
employes and customers. An active, pro- 
gressive employe, customer and public 
relations program in a well organized 
company will go a long way toward the 
reduction of claims. 


Shipper Aid Asked 

“The shipping public could touch off a 
drive which would result in a more active 
claim prevention program participated in 
by all segments of transportation. This 
could well mean another milestone in the 
continuous fight for reduction of the eco- 
nomic waste of cargo losses. These are 
losses which our nation can ill afford 
to suffer in the economic struggle that is 
today taking place between the forces of 
democracy and the communistic world. 

“The transportation industry has a 
two-fold obligation to its own well-being 
and to industry. By reducing losses, a 
greater margin of profit can be achieved, 
which will result in more available cap- 
ital to improve service and equipment. 
Our industry must also join with others 
in using to maximum efficiency the eco- 
nomic resources of our country.” 


© —————— mmm 


14) Make sure that clean bulletin boards are 
prominently displayed at each terminal. Con- 
tinuously change poster displays to hold the 
interest of employes. Make your bulletin board 
program a general one, do not use it for only 
one subject. 

15) Develop an orderly organization, with 
systems for handling paper work as well as 
freight. Set up proper channels of communica- 
tion from the top management level to lowest 
operational level. 

i@) Provide cameras at each terminal to take 
pictures of accidents and cargo losses. Furnish 


the pictures to the parties responsible for the 
incidents. 


SHIPPER RELATIONS: 


(7) Cooperate with and assist shippers and 
consignees in overcoming their packing problems. 
By helping them with these problems, you help 
yourself by reducing “O. S. & D.’s” and claims. 


18) Cooperate with various shippers’ associa- 
tions, as well as trade and motor carrier groups. 
Encourage them, through unity of action, to 
aid in the reduction of damage to freight. 


19) Encourage shippers ta cooperate with such 
organizations as the National Safe Transit Com- 
mittee. This group has rendered outstanding 
services to the motor carrier industry in mini- 
mizing damage claims. 


20) Establish friendly and cooperative rela- 


tions with shippers by making prompt inspections, 
assisting in disposition of salvage, or in repair- 
ing damaged merchandise. Thus, loss of profit 
and annoyance to shippers caused by freight 
damage will be minimized. 
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99% “CLAIM FREE’’ SERVICE 
throughout the 
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Mid-Western Motor Carrier Hopes to Cut Damage by Reducing Terminal Handling 


Custom Equipment, on Order by 
Powell Bros., Expected to Enable 
Direct L.T.L. Delivery From Over-the- 
Road Vehicles, Save Transfer Costs 
Between Terminals. Two Powered 
Units Will Operate as One. 


@ The possibility of 
creases each time a 
handled. 

@ Progress has been made in re- 


damage in- 
shipment is 


ducing such damage in terminals 
by modern material handling 
methods. 


@ But what about a reduction in 
the handling operation itself to help 
cut claims? 


m= 


UELL J. RUBERT, president of 
Powell Bros. Truck Lines, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo., believes his company has come 
up with at least a partial answer to this 
question. Custom equipment, soon to be 
placed in service by the motor common 
carrier, will permit shipments to be de- 
livered direct from over-the-road ve- 
hicles, without any appreciable sacrifice 
of “cubage” compared to regularly used 
inter-city truck-trailer units. 

“Using this new equipment,” explains 
Mr. Rubert, “many shipments will not be 
handled from the time they are picked 
up until delivered at destination.” 

Thus, shipments moved by this method 
will receive only two handlings by the 
carrier, compared with up to six or more 
under conventional systems—from ship- 
per to pickup truck, to origin dock, to 
road vehicle, to destination dock, to de- 


livery equipment, to consignee. Inter- 
mediate transfers would increase han- 
dling. 


“Since two-thirds of our tonnage is 
composed of L.T.L. shipments,” says Mr. 
Rubert, “we feel that the potential for 
reducing the possibility of damage from 
handling is great.” 


By E. L. SCHROEDER 


The new equipment, now being custom 
made for Powell Bros. by Wolf Engineer- 
ing Corp., Dallas, is called “Wolfwagon.” 
Actually, it is a modified truck, built 
around standard, high-production com- 
ponents for its power unit, transmission, 
steering apparatus and other parts. 

But its maximum-volume body is built 
like a box, without fenders, cab or other 
“stick-outs” requiring maintenance and 
periodic replacement. The vehicle is of- 
fered by the manufacturer for pickup 
and delivery or highway use. 

The truck’s really unique feature is 
that it can be so designed that two units 
may be coupled together. Through 
remote control, units so coupled may be 
operated as One by the “lead” unit. It 
is on this “piggy-trail” feature that Mr. 
Rubert is laying plans to eliminate up to 
four handlings per shipment. 

He also lists these other important 
benefits hoped to be derived from use 
of the equipment 

® Reduced capital investment in P. U 
& D. equipment. 

> Reduction in “platform costs.” 

® Reduction in costs at “drop-off” 
points. 

> Reduced 

How System Will Work 

Using this type of equipment, says Mr 
Rubert, units will be loaded at origin 
stations in accordance with pre-ar- 
ranged schedules which will permit the 
destination station to make delivery di- 
rectly from the vehicle. He explains the 
system like this: 

Each vehicle will operate as a pickup 
truck in a zoned area. Shipments origi- 
nating in that area will be zoned in 
accordance with consignee’s location at 
destination. 

When the vehicle is loaded, it will be 
combined with another similar vehicle. 
The two will travel from origin terminal 
to destination terminal as one unit. At 


Maintenance costs 


the destination terminal, delivery drivers 
will take over for handling to con- 
signees. 

“Zone loading as shipment is picked 
up,” says Mr. Rubert, “will in many in- 
stances permit stowing for direct delivery 
to consignee’s platform. This will elim- 
inate up to four handlings and will un- 
doubtedly result in more shipments being 
delivered in a ‘damage-free’ condition.” 


Savings at ‘Drop-Off’ Points 

In many cases, relates Mr. Rubert, 
there is not enough traffic generated for 
a given point to warrant dispatching a 
standard unit from origin to destina- 
tion. Instead, the traffic for several points 
is combined to a “break bulk” point. 
There it is handled and consolidated with 
other freight, forwarded to destination. 

As an example, assume that St. Louis 
has 10,000 pounds for Carthage, Mo., and 
10,000 for Neosho, Mo. Using a “high- 
cube” single unit, the loads would be 
combined for a 20,000-pound movement 
to Joplin, Mo., a terminal near both 
Carthage and Neosho, where it would 
be transferred to two separate delivery 
trucks. 


Under “Wolfwagon” operation, Car- 
thage freight would be loaded in one 
unit, Neosho freight in another, both 
aligned for “Stor-Dorr” delivery. The 


two units would travel over the road as 
one unit from St. Louis to Carthage, 
where the Carthage unit would be un- 
hooked. 

Another unit might be waiting there 
with Neosho freight from other points 
on the system. It would be picked up 
by the remaining unit from St. Louis, 


Pictured above 
made for Powell 


new equipment being custom 
Bros. featuring the ‘Piggy- 
Trail’ operation, trailing unit being remotely 
controlled from lead Dual operation, 
coupled with careful loading will permit the 
destination station to make delivery direct 


from over-the-road eliminate transfer 


unit. 


vehicle, 
handling. 
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whatever your 
shipping needs... 


CALL .. 


* For all Daysaver schedules 
write for FREE handy 
“Transi-Timer” from... 
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The Chicago River, Chicago 


SERVES THE 
MIDWEST 


DAYSAVER is Consolidated Freightways’ 
new, non-stop motor freight service between 
the Midwest and the Western states. Daysaver 
brings the important industrial centers 

of the Midwest closer to the 


Pacific Coast by days. 





COMPLETE MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


1240 $, HOLT ROAD 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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also containing Neosho freight, and pro- 
ceed to destination. There, delivery men 
would take charge for final movement to 
consignees. 

This principal, Mr. Rubert feels, will 
be “most productive,” since it can enable 
the carriers to save on handling costs. 


Units Are Newly Developed 


Powell Bros. now has a limited number 
of “Wolfwagons” ordered, on which pro- 
duction is in progress with early delivery 
anticipated. A spokesman for the manu- 
facturer describes his company as an 
“engineering idea developer,” adding that 
the units for the Springfield trucker are 
being “custom made.” Licensing of other 
manufacturing plants to produce the ve- 
hicles, he says, is being considered. De- 
velopment of producing facilities in the 
St. Louis area are reportedly being in- 
vestigated. 

Presently, two “Wolfwagons” are in 
use for P. U. & D. only by a motor car- 
rier in the Tulsa, Okla., area, and several 
are owned by eastern trucking firms. 
Central Freight Line, Inc., Waco, Tex., 
has 10 of the units in use. 

G. W. Adams, vice-president, sales and 
traffic, for Central, queried on his use of 
the vehicles, said that they were being 
used mainly for P. U. & D. work, al- 
though equipped for dual operation. 
While stating that several “dual runs” 
had been made, he declined to offer an 
opinion as to effectiveness of such op- 
eration. 

“We are open-minded on the system,” 
he said, “but want to be very sure of all 
safety factors before fully utilizing the 
dual operation feature, or expressing an 
opinion on such use.” 

But Mr. Rubert, convinced that the 
system of operation holds great inherent 
benefits for trucking operations, intends 
to “pull all stops” in developing the ap- 
plication. Contacts with teamster union 
representatives, he says, has not brought 
objections from that group. 


“However,” he concedes, “the full bene- 
fits cannot be stated until assembly line 
production makes available a sufficient 
number of the new units to permit each 
possibility to be fully explored.” 


Powell Actively Reduces Claims 


Meanwhile, the Springfield trucking 
company has been active in reducing 
damage to freight it handles by use of 
other modern methods. R. M. Little, the 
firm’s claim agent, points to 1957 as the 
fourth consecutive year that Powell’s 
claim ratio has been loweréd. 


For the year 1954, he reports, the 
company’s loss and damage claim pay- 
ments constituted 1.6 per cent of its 
gross revenue. In 1956, this ratio had 
dropped to 0.79 per cent. In 1957, it was 
further reduced to 0.75 per cent. 

Early in 1957, relates Mr. Little, an 
intensified campaign against loss and 
damage was started. He lists as main 
points in this program: 

®» Employe education in proper han- 
dling, marking and stowing, with em- 
phasis on the “serious consequences” of 
disregarding good practices. 

> Encouragement of terminal managers 
to work in close co-operation with ship- 
pers on marking and packaging prob- 
lems. 

® Use of I.B.M. machines to analyze 
and locate the causes of damages. 


> Provision of alert personnel to watch 
“over and short” shipments and to dis- 
cover the causes of irregularities. 


“In an effort to reduce the number 


of handlings given L.T.L. shipments,” he 
adds, “the company placed four-wheel 
carts at its major terminals. This and 
other improved handling facilities has 
played an important part in Powell’s 
lowered claim ratio. 

“But while improved methods in han- 
dling freight at the terminals has pro- 
duced encouraging results, the ultimate 
to be desired is a drastic reduction in 
such handling. We're all looking for- 
ward to such benefits in our upcoming 
experiment with ‘Wolfwagons’.” 


‘Human Element’ Is Stressed 
In Approach to Loss-Damage 
Control by Husmann & Roper 


Individual handling with men re- 
sponsible for specific cases of loss 
or damage to freight has replaced 
regular employe meetings and 
“merit systems” in the claim pre- 
vention program of Husmann & 
Roper Freight Lines, Inc., St. Louis. 
“Gratifying” results are reported. 


The “human element,” maintains F. E. 
Schmidt, freight claim agent for the 
motor common carrier, deserves con- 
sideration to a greater degree than has 
been the practice over the years. The 
locating of lost freight, in most in- 
stances, tends to close cases where 
shortages have been experienced, he 
says, while the core of the problem is 
left untouched, often to result in re- 
peated losses. 


“A few choice words to the party or 
parties responsible will often correct the 
cause of the loss,” he avers. “The pur- 
pose should not be immediately to 
reprimand, but to explain what has 
taken place and just how the problem 
can be eliminated.” 


Improper handing of freight can re- 
sult in needless damage, too, says Mr. 





Awards presented in annual claim prevention 
program contests, conducted by the National 
Freight Claim Council of the A.T.A. from 1950 
through 1956, attest to the success of Husmann 
& Roper’s approach to loss and damage control. 
On display in the company’s home office at 
St. Louis, ‘outstanding leadership’ trophies, won 
in the 1955 and 1956 contests, flank the ‘merit 
trophy’ presented to the motor carrier for 
having been awarded six consecutive certificates 
of merit, one in each annual contest. The cer- 
tificate displayed is for 1956, the last year 
for which winners have been announced. 
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Schmidt. Here, also, attention to the 
“human element” is important, he con- 
tends. 

“While we do not suggest that errors 
can be 100 per cent eliminated,” he 
states, “it is our firm conviction that 
close harmony of the claim department 
with the drivers and dock men will af- 
ford results most agreeable to manage- 
ment and employes alike. 

“Regular meetings with our drivers 
and dock men have been tried, only to 
learn of disinterest, increasing with each 
gathering. The ‘merit system’ has also 
been attempted, with results a far cry 
from justifying the means. 


Individual Action Favored 


“Tt is our present policy to call aside 
the individuals responsible for shortage 
or damage whenever we can pinpoint 
the error, point out their poor judg- 
ment, and make a few suggestions. 
Most important, we try to gain their 
understanding and confidence. 


“The handling of each problem on its 
own merits has resulted in gratifying 
accomplishments over the past few 
years. The men seem to place more im- 
portance on our suggestions when they 
are taken aside individually. They seem 
to gain the impression that, if the com- 
pany’s management feels the problem is 
important enough to warrant talking to 
them individually, they can easily make 
the added effort necessary to insure 
proper handling. Touching on the cause 
will, without question, affect the end 
result.” 

While stressing his company’s atten- 
tion to the “human element” in ap- 
proaching loss and damage problems, Mr. 
Schmidt emphasizes that improper pack- 
ing, faulty equipment, and other causes 
of claims have not been dismissed from 
consideration. Those factors, he states, 
are simply placed in their proper order 
of importance. 


Companies larger in size than Hus- 
mann, he concedes, might not find it 
practical to deal with their loss and 
damage as his firm does, due to the 
“greater number of problems facing 
them.” Such concerns, he suggests, might 
find it feasible to “spot check” individual 
employes. 

“There is no substitute for a complete 
understanding of the problem that faces 
you,” he advises. “Place enough im- 
portance on the situation to be willing 
to learn as well as to teach.” 


Trophies Attest Success 


Mr. Schmidt is proud of the fact that 
his company has been awarded numerous 
certificates of merit and trophies, in con- 
tests conducted annually by the National 
Freight Claim Council of the American 
Trucking Associations. This, he believes, 
emphasizes the success of his firm’s ap- 
proach to its loss and damage problems. 


In the contests, held each year since 
1950, claim control programs of council 
members are judged. The purpose is to 
give recognition to motor carriers who 
attain and maintain good records of loss 
and damage prevention. 


Since the inception of the contests, re- 
lates Mr. Schmidt, the Husmann company 
has “met the basic standards estab- 
lished,” for which it received seven con- 
secutive certificates of merit from 1950 
through 1956. Twice, he says, the com- 
pany has “gone beyond the so-called 
basic standards,” receiving in 1955 and 
1956 third place trophies for “outstanding 
leadership.” 





Official Civil Aeronautics Board figures 
for 1957 show Flying Tiger leads all 
domestic airlines in ton miles of air 
freight flown. Flying Tiger carried 
82,986,089 ton miles which was more 


than any other airline... . . Other 


records set: fastest transcontinental 
all-cargo flight... greatest all-cargo lift 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


FLYING TIGER 


FIRST IN AIRFREIGHT 


...largest loads carried...highest per- 
cent of on-time flights. These and other 
records for capacity, speed and depend- 
ability resulted from Flying Tigers’ 
new fleet of Lockheed Super-H Con- 
stellations, world’s largest and fastest 
airfreighters... flown exclusively in the 
U.S. by The Flying Tiger Line. 


More speed...more space...more dependability 


Flying Tiger has a fleet of “Super-H Connies” in daily service with others in reserve 


to provide extra sections for special needs... your assurance of more speed and 


space available. No other airline can offer such service because only Flying Tiger, 


during 1958, will have a Super-H Constellation fleet to serve you coast to coast. 


For the nation’s foremost airfreight service, do as other shippers do...ship with 


the leader. 
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CALL— 


FLYING 


TIGER LINE 


FLYING TIGER LINE 


CK-Up re Ee eae 


VERY 


Phone your local office 


for schedule and low rates 


General Offices: 
Lockheed Air Terminal, 


Burbank, Calif. 
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By R. L. MANGOLD 


Manager of Cargo Sales 
United Air Lines 





United's Three-Part Damage Prevention Program 


Aided by Packaging Research 


Help From Packaging Manufacturer Cuts Damage to 
Flower Shipments, Develops Improved Container for 
Lobsters. Airline’s Complete Program Involves Person- 
nel, Procedures, Equipment. Claim Statistics Analyzed. 


No FORM of transport is unique in its desire to mini- 
mize shipping loss and damage. The question is, how 
can it be achieved? 

Our answer at United Air Lines is a three-part pro- 
zram which involves personnel, procedures and equip- 
ment. Each of these elements is closely related and they 
ire listed here as separate entities merely for clarity. 


In the matter of equipment, we are fortunate to have a 
battery of I.B.M. machines which in minutes provide facts 
that otherwise would take weeks of research. These ma- 
hines are used by the company’s machine accounting section 
to process payrolls' and reports for various departments 
rhe information they supply on air freight is incidental to 
their main job. 

All claims for loss or damage of shipments are tabulated 
y the I.B.M. machines. Through sampling, we know the 
mounts of certain commodities moving between specific 
ities. By relating the number and types of claims to these 
movements, we are able to determine any source of trouble 
In this way, a commodity which needs special attention is 
mmediately pin-pointed. 


Modern Handling Methods Cut Claims 


As for equipment directly used in handling air freight, we 
eel that such items as belt conveyors and tie-down nets are 
1 great value in safeguarding shipments. Before we ac- 
juired mobile conveyor belts in 1949, cargo items were handed 
etween the plane and loading stands. Damage by dropping 
as an ever-present possibility. Conveyor belts reduced the 
lumber of handlings and eliminated the problem. 

It was customary at one time to lash air shipments in 
lace with rope. This method of tie-down was time con- 
uming and often unsatisfactory because of the varying size 
f objects. On today’s cargo planes, such as our DC-6A 


Cargoliners, ropes have been replaced with nets. Inter- 
stices of the nets keep everything in fixed position. Tie-down 
is speeded by the use of rings, imbedded in the deck in a 
20-inch grid pattern 

Lift-bed trucks, stationed at larger terminals, simplify 
transfer of extremely heavy shipments between plane and 
ground. Fork-lifts serve the same purpose. In addition to 
the regular size, we have the “Hyster 200” at five cities. 
This giant, with 12-foot extensions, can lift 20,000 pounds. 
By way of comparison, a full load on our DC-6A Cargo- 
liners is approximately 31,000 pounds. 


Some Shipments Cause Trouble 


United’s average investment in cargo-handling equipment 
per gate at major terminals is $40,000. The best equipment, 
however, is of small value if the shipment is inherently 
defective or poorly packaged. This came home to us 
forcibly some years ago in connection with flower ship- 
ments. Air freighting of flowers from the west coast and 
Hawaii began to increase rapidly after World War II. 
Damage claims also soared and we decided to find out why. 

Our investigation took us to botanists, flower growers, 
retail and wholesale florists. We learned many things—that 
a carbon monoxide leak in a truck could damage flowers; 
that ethylene gas from certain types of blooms bruised by 
the packagers could wilt all the flowers in a box. We also 
learned that refrigerants were generally unsatisfactory and 
that the container favored by the industry had shortcomings. 


Enter the Container Maker 

Backed by these findings, we consulted with various box 
manufacturers and eventually interested the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., of St. Louis, in solving the problem. Their tech- 
nicians developed a new box, based on our suggestions. Its 
chief feature included waxing inside and out, a fiber cleat to 
hold the refrigerant and keep stems in place, and corru- 
gations running end-to-end instead of widthwise. 


« 
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FAST AND SECURE: Rings imbedded in deck of DC-6A Cargoliner in 20-inch grid pattern facilitate 
tie-down of air freight cargo by handlers of United Air Lines. Webbing in background is used 
to secure assorted shipments of varying size. 


Gaylord technicians also tackled the 
question of refrigerants. The problem 
was to hit on something which would 
keep flowers cool without releasing 
enough water to soak through and 
weaken the box. Refrigerants in plastic 
bags had been used, but they were sub- 
ject to puncture by thorns and stems 
Cost of the refrigerant also had to be 
considered. 

Good results were obtained in experi- 
ments with “paper ice.” This type of 
refrigerant is made by saturating a block 





of shredded newspaper with water, then 
freezing it. The block remains cold longer 
than ice in bulk or tn bags. Moisture is 
released as vapor rather than in liquid 
form. 

Test shipments of flowers in the new 
box, refrigerated with paper ice, were 
flown to Gaylord from San Francisco via 
regular air freight service. An equal 
number of ordinary boxes accompanied 
each shipment as controls. The new boxes 
arrived unmarred, their contents in 
prime condition. The control boxes, in 


Delta Air Lines 
ALL-CARGO 
FLEET serves 


these cities 


Costs less than you think. Saves 
time and money. Carries most 
anything that can be shipped! 


Air Freight often costs Jess than rail express— 
yet gives next day delivery. It has no hidden 
costs—cuts out the costly stop-and-go delays of 
slow-poke surface transportation. Every Delta 
flight carries AIR FREIGHT, with over 500 de- 


partures daily in the U.S. A. 


Typical 100 LB. RATE between 


NEW YORK—ATLANTA 


Lower Rates Available on Volume Shipments 


pweneemese sovcccccceds Mole 


CHICAGO—MIAMI .............. svevecevvees 914.20 
PHILADELPHIA—DALLAS..............0.+..$17.00 
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contrast, frequently came in with lid and 
side-wall breaks, which exposed flowers 
to damage. 

Having established the superiority of 
the new box, we introduced it to majo: 
customers. Its price was comparable t 
similar but less durable containers. We 
had no commercial interest in its sale 
but we were understandably interested 
in having flowers arrive fresh and un- 
damaged. 

Along with introducing the new box, we 
staged flower handling demonstrations at 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
Local flower wholesalers appeared at the 
demonstrations to show the correct and 
incorrect ways of handling shipments 
With ramp men grouped around them 
they recreated every kind of rough treat- 
ment that could possibly occur in transit 
The boxes were then opened, their con- 
tents examined and distributed to ramp 
men as bouquets for wives or girl friends 


The success of these demonstrations 
led us to use similar methods in advance 
of shipping a type of hydrogen tube, 
valued at several thousand dollars each 
The tubes were so delicate their effec- 
tiveness could be destroyed by carrying 
them in other than a strictly upright 
position. This was carefully explained 
to cargo handlers at the on-and-off 
loading points. The tubes were subse- 
quently handled without a single mishap 


Plan Packing Demonstration 


We plan to hold demonstrations 
shortly in connection with volume ship- 
ments of X-ray tubes. The program will 
include analysis of a special package the 
consignor has designed to protect the 
tubes in transit. Costs per tube, revenus 
derived by United, and related detail 
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Lower your cargo handling costs a 
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| with GrUMMMAN 


S with Aerobilt containers for truck, train, ship or plane 








Grumman advances modern shipping container concept 
through aircraft design and production techniques. The new 
Aerobilt 17' aluminum container for marine, rail and platform 
semi-trailer gives you 30,000 payload and five-deep stacking 
fully loaded. The unit weighs less than 2000 Ibs. including 
corner hoisting, fork lifting and locking provisions. Unique 
weatherproof doors at both ends for straight through cargo 
loading, roll up on the outside leaving 920 cubic feet of unob- 
structed area inside. Aircraft monocoque construction of cor- 
rosion resistant high-strength aluminum alloy assures mini- 
mum weight, maximum ruggedness and years of maintenance- 
free service. 


Let Grumman, with 28 years of aircraft experience, custom- 
design, service-test and produce containers to fit your present 
and future shipping needs for land, sea or air. For complete 
information and specifications write: Mr. George M. Skurla, 
Chief Engineer, Aerobilt Bodies, Inc., Athens, New York. 
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A digest of quotations filed each day and grouped by types 
of carriers. Commodities are shown in CAPITAL LETTERS 
for ready identification. This service is mailed first class, the 
same day, airmail for clients at great distances. 


SUBSCRIPTION $20 PER MONTH 


Harry L. Gay, Manager 
Service Department 

The Traffic Service Corporation 
815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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will be fully explained. When personnel 
understand the necessity for special 
handling they respond in fine style. A 
briefing session is far more valuable 
than labels or posters. 

Using the same approach as with 
flowers, we have developed improved 
containers for lobsters and pets. The 
lobster container, designed by Gaylord 
to our specifications, has been well re- 
ceived by shippers of this highly perish- 
able crustacean. There is indication 
that lobsters harm each other, despite 
the most careful packaging, and we are 
still investigating this phase of their 
handling 

The “Tuttle Kennel” is used by thou- 
sands of pet owners annually for safe 
shipment of dogs and cats. The kennel 
was developed by United primarily be- 
cause of sanitary features, but its sturdy 
construction also prevents loss of ani- 
mals Dogs can escape from flimsy, 
home-made kennels. Once loose on 
the airport grounds, their capture is 
difficult. The “Tuttle Kennel” is made 
of aluminum. The only way a dog can 
escape from one is by unlatching the 
door from the outside 

United provides weather information 
for shippers of flowers, fruits and prod- 
uce. When freezing weather is fore- 
cast at major receiving points along the 
company’s 14,000-mile system, an alert 
is wired to air freight agents. They, 
in turn, warn shippers of perishables 
that extra insulation and other means 
of protection are needed If, for ex- 
ample, the thermometer dips toward 
zero at New York, an 18-hour forecast 


for New York is sent to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Burbank and Los Angeles. 


| 
| 
| 


Valuable hints in handling cargo are | 


supplied to United and other airlines 
by the shipping information bureau of 


Air Cargo, Inc. The latter is an industry | 


group organized to promote air freight 
and uniformity in handling. From the 
shipping information bureau we learn, 
for example, that “the African soft- 
billed Touracous bird must be shipped in 
pairs.” This may seem mildly amusing, 


but the humor will be lost if you are| 


presented with a claim for a valuable 
Touracous that died while traveling 
without a companion. 

The claims section of United's in- 
surance department has an important 
role in uncovering handling irregulari- 
ties and determining defective types of 
air freight. United was first in the in- 
dustry to establish area claims officers. 


This results in faster processing of claims | 


and better inspection methods. 


A claims subcommittee of the insur- 
ance committee of the Airline Finance 
and Accounting Conference conducts 
periodic surveys of air freight service 
In December the subcommittee made 
spot checks of air freight docks at New 
York’s Idlewild airport and Chicago’s 
Midway airport. Objective reports of 
any irregularities observed were subse- 
quently 
action 


sent to the carriers for corrective 


Summing up, it is obvious that both 
shippers and carriers have a stake in 
any program which reduces loss or dam- 
age. It means greater revenue for the 
carrier and improved service for the 
shipper All stand to benefit 





Northwest Claims Lowest 
‘Major’ Airline Loss Ratio 


Keeping a close tab on damage patterns 
is credited by A. W. Boerner, cargo and 
claim supervisor for Northwest Orient 
Airlines, with holding his company’s ratio 
of claim damage to 0.449 per cent ol 
claims to total revenues in 1957. The 
percentage, he maintains, is the “lowest 
of any of the major air carriers.” 

The claim ratio of 20 air carriers, as 
reported by Air Cargo, Inc., reflects an 
industry claim loss ratio of 1.011 per cent 
for 1957, up from 0.810 per cent in 1956 
Only four “feeder” airlines are shown 
with lower ratios than Northwest: Al- 
legheny, 0.181; Frontier, 0.190; AAXICO, 
0.202, and New York Airways, 0.205. 

“We have managed,” says Mr. Boerner, 
“to keep a low ratio by keeping close tab 
on any type of damage which seems to 
establish a pattern.” 

As an example, he explains that each 
winter Northwest reminds its stations 
that cold weather is approaching, and 
that great care must be taken with per- 
ishable shipments, especially flowers or 
tropical fish. During the first cold snap 
of the past winter Northwest received 
several inspection reports listing frozen 
orchids. The problem was solved by im- 
mediate messages to all stations telling 
them to be especially careful of the orchid 
shipments while on the ramp. 


Quick Follow-Up on Errors 


One costly claim for loss to a shipment 
of baby chicks, relates Mr. Boerner, re- 
sulted in quick action that prevented 
future losses from the same eause. The 
crates had been loaded on the slanting 


sides of the rear compartment of a 
Boeing Stratocruiser and the chicks slid 
to one side in flight, causing many to 
suffocate. A cargo directive was sent 
by teletype to all stations 

“Basically,” says Mr. Boerner, “our 
program is to watch for patterns of 
damage to develop and immediately take 
corrective action. For commodities which 
we know are difficult to handle during 
particular seasons, we send periodic re- 
minders to all cargo handlers 

“Claims prevention is included in the 
formal training conducted by our training 
division, when instructors go from station 
to station giving training in cargo han- 
dling. We receive information from the 
Railway Express Agency through the 
airline cargo claims subcommittee and 
screen it for material to send along to the 
training division.” 


Airline Prevention Program 


The air traffic conference of the Air 
Transport Association of America re- 
portedly soon will publish a claims pre- 
vention program for distribution to all 
airlines. According to the association, it 
is expected that industry action on spe- 
cific “high claim” items will do much to 
reduce losses. 


Alitalia’s U.S. Headquarters 


Alitalia, a new Italian-flag airline, has | 


leased space for its North American 
headquarters in the Tishman Building, 
New York City, it has been announced 
by the Tishman Realty & Construction 
Co., Inc., owner of the structure. 








getting the 
PERFECT Storage 
& Distributing 
SERVICES you 


You know that efficient, fast 
distribution can give you 
better 


customer relations 
and sales for a greater share 
of the N. Y. area markets. 
This calls for reliance on 
Lehigh’s Service Centers: to 
deliver your goods sooner - 
safer - sounder. 

Never before has Lehigh 
been able to offer such a 
desired, “made - to - order” 
group of services so many 
customers like so well: 


STORAGE 

STORAGE-IN TRANSIT 

CAR LOADING, UNLOADING 
DISTRIBUTION 

REPACKING 

FIELD WAREHOUSING 

BULK LIQUID STORAGE 
UNITIZED LOADS 


Perfect Locations, Too! 
Port Newark Newark 
Jersey City Bayonne 
& Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Any of these spots are your 
Service Centers for the 
World’s Greatest Market. 
Why not let our specialists 
tell you about them fully, 
without obligation. You 
will get closer to Perfect 
Shipping via Lehigh. 

All information will come to 
you prepared by specialists, 
who understand your prob- 
lems and practical solutions 
to solve them - economically. 
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No matter how you say it, 
the shortest, fastest way to | 
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NORTHWEST 


Use this cargo expert. Mario 
Rollo, supervisor of North- 
west’s air cargo department 
at Chicago’s Midway Air- 
port, is an expert on ship- 
ping problems. He knows 
the answers on routings, 
rates, import-export regula- 
tions. Call him—or any 
Northwest cargo expert — 
Mokike Yor whenever you ship, what- 
fe ever you ship, anywhere ia 
i the world. 





Different languages—same message. No wherever you’re shipping — Hawaii, 
matter how you say it, Northwest Orient Canada, Alaska, Japan, Korea, Oki- 
; Airlines Great Circle route is the short- nawa, Formosa, the Philippines or Hong 
est, fastest way to all the Orient. So Kong—ship Northwest Orient Airlines. 


the Orient is NonTHWeEST 


ONE PHONE CALL + ONE AIRWAYBILL + ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
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Automation in Paperwork Helps Some Operators Cut Handling Costs 


While Reducing Losses. Employe Education Points Up Value of Property. 


Industry Claims Said to ‘Not Exceed One Quarter of 1 Per Cent.’ 


Warehousemen Meet Changing Distribution 


Patterns With Modern Methods to Cut Damage 


SHORTER INVENTORIES, and the 
resultant rapid turnover of manu- 
facturers’ stocks, has put the pres- 
sure on warehousemen to constantly 
revise and perfect their controls 
over loss and damage, according to 
John E. Flynn, president of Allied 
Distribution, Inc., Chicago. 


While stating that there are no com- 
piled figures presently available as to 
the total claims paid by warehousemen 
in 1957, Mr. Flynn offers his “educated 
guess” that the total of such claims, 
as compared with gross sales, would not 
exceed one-fourth of one per cent for 
the entire merchandise warehousing 
industry. He qualifies this percentage 
as being exclusive of losses from catas- 
trophes such as fire, flood and tornado. 
One warehouseman of his acquaintance, 
doing in excess of $1 million in storage 
and handling charges annually, paid 
total claims of only $700 last year, he 
Says. 


“With such a high degree of effi- 
ciency, it might be assumed that our 
industry is no longer under pressure 
to experiment and explore new avenues 
toward further decreasing loss and dam- 
age claims,” says Mr. Flynn. “However, 
this would be a false supposition. 


“The value of goods in the average 
warehouse, compared to the storage and 
handling revenue obtained by the ware- 
houseman for the custodianship of these 
goods, makes close control over loss and 
damage mandatory. This control must 
be exercised from the moment the ad- 
vance manifest is received in the mail 
on any particular shipment until the 
last item has been safely delivered to 
the customer or turned over to a com- 
mon carrier.” 


Among the steps being taken by ware- 
housemen to insure damage-free han- 
dling of goods, Mr. Flynn lists the fol- 
lowing: Mechanization and increasing 
use of automation, particularly in paper 
work; frequent physical inventories; 
training of employes; pallet maintenance 
programs; having available the right 
handling equipment for each com- 
modity; care in determining pile heights; 
use of numerical or color coding sys- 
tems; use of protective corners; adequate 
lighting, and the use of lights on fork 
trucks; photographing of damaged mer- 
chandise; prompt recoopering; tier 


shelving to prevent warehouse “set,” and 
visible floor lines. 

Allied Distribution, under Mr. Flynn’s 
guidance at Chicago, presently repre- 
sents some 56 public warehouses in 28 
states and Canada. J. J. Robertson is 
vice-president at New York. 


Automation Helps Some Operators 


From the standpoint of cutting losses 
from mishandling, automation in paper 
work as related to inventory controls has 
proved to be an asset to some large- 
volume warehouse Operators, says Mr. 
Flynn. He adds, however, that other 
smaller-volume warehousemen have 
found such systems unadaptable to their 
operations. 

“Since the end of World War II,” ex- 
plains Mr. Flynn, “our industry has been 
interested in automation, particularly in 
the paper work phase. As yet, however, 
no one company making office machin- 
ery has come up with an answer for the 
whole industry.” 

Three companies are listed by Mr. 
Flynn as having found such systems 
suitable to their needs. Merchants Ware- 
house Co., in Philadelphia, has adopted 
a punch card system and maintains that 
it well fits the requirements of the com- 
pany. The Frank Hamilton Warehouse 
Co., in Cincinnati, has adopted another 
automatic office machine system to its 
operations and is reportedly “quite 
pleased” with its success. 

North Denver Transfer & Storage Co., 
is said to have benefited from a recent 
adaptation of a National Cash Register 
system. That installation, explains Mr. 
Flynn, has cut the incidence of “probably 
the greatest factors in loss, and subse- 
quent claims, against warehousemen.” 

Those factors, according to Mr. Flynn, 
involve either mistakes in office posting 
of individual loss, mistakes on the part 
of “order pickers” when pulling individ- 
ual orders, the giving out of wrong items 
on shipments, or cross shipping. The 
adaptation involves the use of punch 
cards in checking physical balances 
against office balances and may be used 
as a cross-check on regular stock rec- 
ords. 

Mr. Flynn emphasizes, however, that 
while some warehousemen have obtained 
good results from automatic equipment, 
there are also those who have invested 
heavily in such systems, then returned to 
a hand posting method of inventory 
control. He cautions that any ware- 
housemen who are considering automa- 


tion in such controls should check care- 
fully before commitment to determine if 
the planned system is completely adapt- 
able to their particular operations. 


Reduction of Mis-shipments 


Another office procedure of “proven 
value” in reducing over-shipments and 
cross-shipments, according to Mr. Flynn, 
is the “Stern Label System.” 

In use for several years, the system 
was developed by Morris M. Stern, 
chairman of the office procedures com- 
mittee of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and vice-president of 
the Mid-West Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The system, explains Mr. Flynn, en- 
ables the warehouseman to cut gummed 
labels at the same time he cuts the 
bill of lading for outbound shipments 
Only enough labels, one to each carton; 
are cut to fill the order, he adds. 


“Although the system does not elimi- 
nate the possibility of the order picker 
pulling the wrong item,” he notes, “it 
does eliminate over-shipments as far as 
quantity of cartons or shipping con- 
tainers is concerned.” 


Employe Education Problems 


The warehouse industry, like other 
industries today, is dependent upon sea- 
soned supervisory personnel, says Mr. 
Flynn. But unlike other industries, he 
adds, all warehouses find it impossible 
to maintain a static payroll for the 
fluctuations in volume of inbound and 
outbound tonnage. 


This fact, plus the seasonal nature 
of many warehouse accounts, makes it 
essential that work forces increase and 
decrease in direct proportion to the 
amount of business being done, he ex- 
plains. However, he notes, it is essential 
that warehouse operators retain experi- 
enced people in supervisory capacities 

“Warehousing,” he maintains, “because 
of the many items handled, cannot set 
up a training program for every fork 
driver. Managers must depend upon the 
alert attention of the foreman on the 
floor and the scrupulous regard for detail 
of everyone, from the order picker, the 
checker, the dispatcher, through to the 
office worker.” 


Nevertheless, adds Mr. Flynn, there is 
a constant educational program con- 
ducted by the managements of each in- 
dividual warehouse. These programs, he 
says, are aimed at developing in per- 
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sonnel an awareness of the fact that 
the goods they see every day in the 
warehouse do not belong to the company, 
but are the valued property of the ship- 
per customers and should be protected 
from loss and damage at all times. 
Guarding Against Pilferage 
“There are very few warehouses today 
that are not very conscious of the dangers 
of pilferage,” says Mr. Flynn. 
Particularly during working hours, he 
states, warehouse management is depend- 
ent on the honesty, close supervision, 
and alertness of the foreman and floor 


managers to reduce and, in most cases, 
“maintain at zero” the loss through pil- 
ferage in his house. Specific mention of 
the dangers during working hours is 
made, he explains, since few warehouse- 
men today are not protected by A.D.T. 
or a mechanical burglar-alarm system 
in off-hours 

“Because of the upsurge in the utili- 
zation of single-story buildings for ware- 
housing purposes, and the numerous 
openings for truck doors and car ports, it 
is during the working hours that pilfer- 


Continued on page 104) 








North Denver Speeds ‘Over, Short and Damage’ Checks 
And General Record-Keeping With Keyed Card System 


Advantages of the card system, both 
as to “O. S. & D.” and “general record 
keeping” are listed by North Denver as 
these: 

@ Office supervisory personnel can 
always check as to whether physical 
balance agrees with office balance, with- 
out consulting warehouse personnel. 

@ Lot cards being dated and numer- 
ically issued provide for easy following 
of “first in—first out” policy. 
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@ Office knows immediately, or very 
soon afterward, if wrong description 
merchandise, or too-fresh merchandise, 
is shipped. 

@ Customer can be given’ up-to- 
minute stock balance immediately upon 
telephone call. 

@ Lot card may be used as a cCross- 
check on regular stock record, as well as 
physical count of merchandise. 
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Lot card, left, on receipt of merchandise, shows receipt for only 99 cases on shipper’s manifest 
for 100, a shortage of one case, indicates 99 cases in storage. Office personnel also knows, from 
notation, that one case is damaged. On ‘hard’ lot card, right, handled in office account, each 
withdrawal is noted, including disposition of the one ‘bad order’ case, and balances are brought 
forward. Duplicate lot card remains in warehouse. When ‘zero balance’ is reached, card is 
pulled, held in pending file awaiting return of warehouse copy. If warehouse copy appears before 
or after ‘zero balance’ is reached in office, a shipping error is indicated and is immediately 
traced down. 
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In the Jackson tradition .. . 


Jackson Warehouses, Ine. 







Safe, solidly constructed 


warehouses of fire- 
proof steel and ma- 
sonry. Constantly 
patrolled Jackson 
Warehouses are ADT 
protected. 
insurance 


sprinkler 
Complete 
coverage for 7¢ per 
one hundred dollars 
per year. 


Couventent location 


three 
blocks from the Mis- 
sissippi River docks, 
away from congested 
traffic areas. 


Efficcent, mechanized, 


same ~ one floor 
operation with com- 
plete shipping and 
warehousing facilities 
for imports, exports 
and general domestic 
storage. Switch track 
service at three load- 
ing doors. Four dray- 
receiving _ platforms 
enable shippers and 
receivers to save time 
and reduce costs. 





WRITE OR WIRE FOR RATES 


Jackson Warehouses, Inc. 
2941 Royal Street 
New Orleans, La. 

An Affiliate of S. Jackson & Son, Inc. 


Dedicated to Efficient, Dependable 
and Trustworthy Service Since 1902 
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Delmarva Warehouses, Inc. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS STORAGE 


135,000 sq. ft. — 90,000 sq. ft. heated. Lease 
rentals of whole buildings or parts. 15 car 
private siding. Storage-in-transit, pool car 
distribution and inventory control. 


agents for Allied Van Lines 


Wm. St. & Penna. R.R., Dover, Delaware + Phone: Dover 3141-5949 
TWX—Dover Del 288 


AM 
525 E. = 
IN EXPERIENCE AND 
PERSONAL ATTENTION 
CUSTOMER PREFERENCE—OUR BEST REFERENCE 





REPRINTS... 


Reprints of Traffic World feature and news material can now 
be obtained at nominal cost. 


Useful as sales aids, instructional materials and for informa- 
tive purposes, Traffic World reprints are available in quantities 
from 100 up, with attractive discount prices in the larger 
quantities. 


Write today to: Traffic World Reprint Dept. 
815 Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Carolina Storage 


COMMERCIAL 


Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise Storage 
Transit Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 
City Delivery Service 

Cooler Space 
Automatic Sprinkler 


ADT Burglar Alarm 
Low Insurance Rate 
Private Siding 
Free Switching 
Mechanized Equipment 
Palletized Storage 


29 E. Reno Avenue 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 
CE 2-3176 


and 
Distributing Co. 


® POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
© MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
© TRUCKING SERVICE 


Local and Long Distance 


RALEIGH, N.C. TE 4-0787 


Represented by: Amer. Chain of Whses, Inc 
New York City: Park Ave., YUkon 6-7722 
Chicago: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., HaArrison 
7-3688. Los Angeles: 4419 W. Pico Blvd., 
WeEbster 3-8507. 
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(Continued from page 103) 

age, if it is to happen, will occur,” he 
adds 

Mr. Flynn recommends restriction of 
commodities particularly vulnerable to 
pilferage, such as tobacco, candy, and 
whiskey, to locked rooms or restricted 
areas. It is often advisable, he contends 
to put such stocks under the supervi- 
sion of a specially trained man per- 
sonally responsible for such inventories 

Under such a system, he said, one 
southern operator handled some $18 
million of theft-susceptible products 
through his warehouse in a two-year 
period, with a total loss of only $300 in 
claims. And, he added, this loss occurred 
during a transfer of tobacco merchandise 
from an older warehouse to a new loca- 
tion. 


Modern Methods Cut Damage 


Mechanization and increased use of 
fork trucks, pull-packs, clamp trucks, 
conveyors, and pallet systems are also 
among the important trends currently 
to be found in the public warehouse in- 
dustry, according to Mr. Flynn. 

“Most warehouses dealing with items 
that lend themselves to palletizing,” he 
says, “consider a 9-foot aisle the mini- 
mum requirement. Many maintain 12- 
foot aisles in order to eliminate, as far 
as possible, damage caused by moving 
fork trucks and the necessity for cutting 
close corners. Pallet racking for items 
that do not lend themselves to high 
stacks is becoming more and more com- 
mon in the industry. 


“In the Great Lakes area, particularly 
with warehousemen whose locations are 
closely adjacent to water, heat is being 
added to eliminate possible damage to 
cartons by high humidity. This also 
results in providing facilities for storage 
of commodities which would lump or 
deteriorate due to the humidity prob- 
lem, such as sugar, and flour. 


“In the south, many of Allied Distribu- 
tion’s members have invested in ‘cooler- 
room’ facilities in order to eliminate the 
problem of infestation in flour products, 
and to adequately protect confectionery 
products from heat damage. In these 
areas there is often a regular system 
of insecticide fogging used in restricted 
areas of the warehouse to protect com- 
modities such as flour products against 
infestation. 


“In today’s competitive market, ware- 
housing is becoming more and more im- 
portant to the shipper. While the pub- 
lic merchandise warehousemen’s record 
of responsible care of other peoples’ 
property is an enviable one, the industry 
remains fully aware of its responsibilities. 
Warehousemen will continue to keep 
pace with their customers in the respon- 
sible protection of the goods entrusted 
to them.” 


Canadian Traffic Management 


Twenty-three lectures on transporta- 
tion in Canada which were presented in 
the fall and winter of 1953-54 at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto are contained in a 
319-page volume, “Canadian Traffic 
Management, Volume Two,” which has 
been published by the Ontario division 
of the Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League. Copies are $5 apiece and may 
be obtained from Miss C. Ferris, librar- 
ian, Canadian Industrial Traffic League, 
20 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
PERFECT SHIPPING 


EVERY MONTH 
WITH U. S. SHOR-KWIK 








a 





See a 





Quickly instalied, SHOR-KWIK dunnage__ Resiliency of air permits cargo to adjust to starts—stops with- Quickly removed, SHOR-KWIK bags de- 

bags shore up cargo with ease and out damage. Extra-tough neoprene-coated outer skin with butyl! flate by merely turning a valve. They 

speed. As soon as inflated they hold biadder makes SHOR-KWIK reusable for years! can be compactly stacked for return 
and reuse. 


cargo firmly and continuously in place. 


Now U. S. Rubber is making inflation work for the nation’s industrial economy! Today, with revolutionary new a 
U. S. SHOR-KWIK inflatable dunnage bags, losses due to in-transit product damage are cut sharply...shoring shipping | 
problems |. 


time is lowered by at least 50%. The modern replacement for costly, time-consuming wooden braces and steel 
straps, U. S. SHOR-KWIK bags are simply placed in position and filled with air to effectively hold the lading 


safely in place. And they can be used and reused for years. So to save money, time and your cargo, send for this 





booklet about U. S. SHOR-KWIK. Write: United States Rubber, P. O. Box 1453, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


US United States Rubber 
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FAST e DEPENDABLE 


TRANSPORTATION 
FOR HALF 
THE NATION! 








Smith's Transter gives prompt, 
personalized service on the small- 
est shipment and minutest detail 
as well as on the largest order— 
add this to the broad market 
coverage Smith’s can offer for 
the distribution of your products 
in the area shown and you'll see 
why it will pay you to mark your 
shipments “Via Smith’s Transfer.” 





ALSO OPERATING 


H. T. SMITH EXPRESS 
COMPANY, INC. 
AND OFFERING 
Through service to and from Connecticut, 


Massachusetts and New England . . . to 
New York area and South. 


There’s a terminal near you, so 
call our representative today! 





Transfer Corporation 


Of Staunton, Va. 


P. O. Box 1000 © STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Phone: TUxedo 6-6231 
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Comes Now the ‘Damage-Free’ Gondola 


e Decreased loading cost for shippers. 
e Increased revenues for railroads. 
e Less damage to heavy shipments for all. 


The “DF Loader” principle, used in 
special equipment in box cars for more 
than a decade, has been applied to open- 
top cars. 

The first “damage-free” gondola cars 
have been placed in service on the na- 
tion’s railroads. 

The Evans Products Co., of Plymouth. 
Mich., manufacturer of “DF” box cars 
and a designer of railroad equipment for 
48 years, developed the “DF” (damage- 
free, dunnage-free) gondola in coopera- 
tion with two railroads and the National 
Carbon Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp. The Union Pacific and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroads have reportedly 
completed intensive rail testing of the 
load-locking gondolas, and have 31 in 
service. 

With National Carbon, Evans Products 
Co. says, “DF” gondolas are mandatory 
for the safe shipment of large carbon 
and graphite electrédes that the com- 
pany manufactures for electric furnace 
operators. The cooperating companies 
and railroads, says the manufacturer, 
report that the “DF” gondola is a most 
important addition to the existing line 
of freight car damage-prevention equip- 
ment, and will have widespread impact 
in the field of shipping heavy industrial 
products. 


Benefits for All 


The application of the “DF” principle 
to gondolas, Evans asserts, provides 


these benefits to the shipper, carrier and 
receiver of heavy equipment: 

® For the shipper, the installations of 
rugged internal bracing, an integral part 
of the gondola, results in increased car- 
loading at decreased costs. The elimina- 
tion of dunnage makes loading much 
quicker, easier and cheaper, and in- 
creases the payload of the car. 

® For the railroad, the heavier car- 
loading results in increased revenue pe! 
car-mile and aid in returning the cost 
of the installations. The protection af- 
forded by the load-locking cross mem- 
bers virtually eliminates damage claims 

>For the receivers, “DF” gondola- 
shipped products arrive damage-free, 
ready for immediate use, with damaged 
product replacement and claim-filing no 
longer a part of the routine. Anothe1 
advantage is simple and quick unloading, 
with fewer cars to handle because of 
heavier loads. The gondolas can be un- 
loaded from either end or both ends 
eliminating car turn-around prior to un- 
loading when crane locations require it 
for ordinary cars. Elimination of dun- 
nage speeds unloading, reduces labor 
costs and demurrage. 

Test shipments, with the use of pro- 
totypes of the car got under way last 
summer, Evans said. National Carbon 
shipped many different types of its elec- 
tro products, which the railroads figured 
would be perfect for experimentation 
with the new gondola. 

Excellent results of these over-the-road 
trials confirmed initial expectations, ae- 





New Evans DF Gondola Car loaded with 18-inch diameter electrodes gets shipping notice and final 


checking before leaving National Carbon plant. 


Absence of dunnage greatly speeds both 


loading and unloading of DF Gondola with resultant savings to electrode user. This car was loaded 
in less than half a day 
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TO PIGGY-BACK 
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Road to rail 


from door to door 


Here is progressive railroading . . . combining the all- 
weather dependability of the railroad with the versatility 
of highway trailers. With new Erie Piggy-Back there’s 
just one loading, one unloading...no in-between handling. 
Now you can ship, on through rates, via Erie’s expanded, 
dependable Piggy-Back service to and from more than 
1350 points in 27 states. 

Investigate this new service...it might be just what you’re 
looking for. Call your local Erie agent for full details 
and rates. Or write to Mr. B. F. Conway, Freight Traffic 
Manager, 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 





Krie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE IN THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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cording to the manufacturer. National 
Carbon now ships 27 electrodes in one 
“DF” gondola, for a total carloading of 
146,000 pounds. Shipments by ordinary 
gondolas had to be limited to 15 elec- 
trodes because of the limited restraining 
force of conventional dunnage. 

Cross members in the new gondolas 
have the restraining force of 6,000 pounds 
each, Evans explains. A total 42,000- 
pound restraining force provided by seven 
cross members, the company says, allows 
40 per cent heavier electrode loading 
than is possible in ordinary gondolas re- 
quiring dunnage. 

Each car is equipped with four inch by 
five-inch cross-member of nine-gauge 
steel reinforced with fir and faced with 
plywood to prevent gouging of the ship- 
ment. Locking devices at cross-member 





The colorful blue, white and red 
freight cars now familiar from 
coast to coast exemplify the sell- 
ing job the Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad is doing for northern 
Maine agriculture and industry. 


And these unique cars are but 
one example of this railroad’s 
cooperative enterprise, The fact c 
of the matter is that the Bangor 
and ¢Aroostook not only actively 
promotes the interests of its 
shippers, but also specializes in 
equipment custom-made for the 
transportation of the products of 
northern Maine’s farms and fac- 
tories. 


The vast northern Maine region 
offers unusual opportunities for 
new industry along the lines of 

the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road: Ample space to build and 
grow; realistic land _ values; t 
friendly governments; rea d y 
banking; disaster-free climate; 
good native labor supply; modern 
communities you'll be proud to 

live in and a railroad dedicated 

to maintaining an efficient, eco 
nomical transportation system for 
procurement and distribution. 

Your inquiry, in strict confidence 

if you wish, is invited by: 


Thomas J. Clark 


Vice President Sales 


Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Co. 


Bangor, Maine 


ends are fixed at one end and telescope 
at the other to provide easy installation 
and removal. Inner walls of the gondolas 
—some 54 inches high for greater pro- 
tection—have been straightened and are 
equipped with seven belt rails of quarter- 
inch steel angle running the length of the 
car. Cross-member tips fit into holes on 
one-inch centers in the belt rails. 

The “DF” gondolas presently in service 
vary in inside length from 42 to 52% 
feet. Each has a heavy wooden floor with 
drainage holes. Wood floors permit easy 
nailing of stringers for positioning ship- 
ping pallets. Car ends have been straight- 
ened and equipped with heavy woouen 
walls, providing closer bracing and load- 
ing. 

Some 30,000 box cars are now perma- 
nently equipped with Evans’ load-locking 
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installations and are in service on 48 
Class I railroads, the manufacturer re- 
ports, adding that another 18,000 cars are 
equipped with “Evans Auto Loaders,” 
providing safe shipping of motor cars. 





The last crossmember in the row of seven slips 

easily into place and locks securely to the belt 

rail, providing rugged protection to the electrode 

shipment in a new Evans DF Gondola. Wood 

surfaces of steel crossmembers prevent gouging 
of electrodes. 
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> Lifschultz 
: Cuts Furniture Damage 
With Segregation 

A successful “perfect shipping” 


campaign need not be compli- 
cated or costly, according to Syd- 


POOUOCEECCEEEEECCOEROREOROOES 


ney B. Lifschultz, executive head 
of Lifschultz Fast Freight, New 
York. Sometimes, he says, just a 


eePeRCReeeeeeOeeHOCEEtS 


change in procedure brings ex- 
cellent results. 


When the company found furni- 


eeeeeeneeneeenree 


ture claims to be worrying all of 
its terminal managers, Mr. Lif- 
schultz stated, it tried a simple 
experiment: The Lifschultz depot 
in Chicago was ordered to keep 
everything else out of cars carry- : 
ing furniture to New York. The : 
result was “unprecedented,” he 
declared, adding that shipment 
after shipment of furniture arrived 
without a single claim. : 


“It is clear,” says Mr. Lifschultz, : 
“that furniture can take care of : 
itself among other furniture, but 


peeeee 


not against denser commodities. 
We installed the ‘furniture only’ : 
order at all stations, and furniture : 
is no longer a leading claim : 
maker.” 
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One of a series of advertisements featuring those in our organization whose pleasant duty It is to present our service to shippers. 


MEET 
THE 
FOLKS 


who sell our 





service 


PAUL L. SENSBACH began work for 
the L&N in his native Louisville, 
Ky., in 1925. Went to Mississippi 
Central as steno-clerk, traffic, 1934, 
and came to similar job with us at 
Birmingham, Ala., 1936. Traveling 
freight agent, 1937; commercial 
agent, Winston Salem, N. C., 1939; 
general agent, Washington, D. C., 
1943; general agent, Atlanta, Ga., 
1945; general agent, Cincinnati, 
1948. Besides his work, Paul’s inter- 
est centers in a son and daughter, 


church, PTA, Community Chest, 


and a dozen traffic clubs and as- 
sociations, 


OUR CINCINNATI OFFICE 
724 Provident Bank Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


OUR CINCINNATI TERRITORY encompasses the historic 
and highly productive Ohio River valley and includes 
about two-thirds each of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 


and West Virginia. 


With Cincinnati as our headquarters for the area, other 


metropolitan centers are Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville and Lexington, Ky.; 
Charleston and Huntington, W. Va. 


The region has a diversified agriculture and is rich in 





In such an atmosphere 


natural resources such as oil, coal and other minerals. 
Its manufactures run the gamut of American 
production. Its cultural advantages have been 
soundly developed since pioneer days. 


described by him as “the best,” 


—general agent Paul L. Sensbach, and his staff, 


represent our company to shippers. 


To these, whom we are privileged to serve, we express 


our appreciation for the valuable business accorded us. 





JAMES N. KYZAR, traveling freight 
agent, started as office boy in our 
traffic department, Kansas City, 
1941. After several promotions, 
joined Army Air Force, 1945. Staff 
sergeant with European Ribbon and 
4 battle stars; Air Medal with 3 
Oak Leaf Clusters; Distinguished 
Flying Cross; Presidential Unit Ci- 
tation and one Oak Leaf Cluster. 
Member Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville and Columbus traffic 
clubs; president Cincinnati Nomads. 
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J. W. SCOTT 
Vice President—Traffic 


KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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LOUISE M. STOREY held responsi- 
ble positions with Alton and W&LE 
at Cincinnati before joining our 
staff, 1949. Her title is stenographer, 
but shippers find her ready with 
good traffic answers when the boys 
are out “beating the bushes.” Her 
church, sewing, golfing, swimming 
and horseback riding occupy much 
off-duty time. 
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The Wheels That Go Everywhere 
Ave Your Best 
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| TRANSPORT provides prompt, fast service 
for your shipping needs . . . Motor transport gives your 
freight a smooth, cushioned ride — so, you save on pack- 
aging and crating costs, and on claims, too . . . Motor 
transport is flexible — it can travel wherever there are 


roads. 


If you’re not already enjoying these and other benefits 
of motor transport, call in the motor carriers of your 
community. They'll be glad to study your operation and 


tell you specifically how the wheels that go everywhere 





properly rein- 
forced crate. 








can serve you and your company. 


with metal sta- 
ples, glue or tape, 
and apply appro- 
priate warning 
labels. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 


and describe con- 
tents accurately, 
removing all old 
markings and ad- 
dresses. 





| | Route To Perfect Shipping! 


REMEMBER THESE 5 RULES FOR PERFECT SHIPPING! 


} Pack carefully in 2eCrate solidly in a 3. Seal securely — 4. Address correctly 5. Rely on a truck 
a sound container 
in the right size 
for the job. 


to deliver your 
shipment safely, 
from door to door, 
with a minimum 
of handling. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. + Washington 6, D.C. 
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Now! The FIRST Complete 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
HANDBOOK 


84 AUTHORITIES Combine 
The Know-how of Engineering 
and Industry — METHODS, 


SYSTEMS, DATA, DESIGN, 
INSTALLATION, OPERATION, 
AND EQUIPMENT! 


READY to help you cut costs in every phase 


of modern materials handling — here is the | 


hard-won experience of American engineering 
and industry, organized in a single compact 
volume. Never before approached in scope or 
usefulness, this new Handbook explains the 
governing principles, the methods and sys- 
tems, and recommended equipment for mov- 
ing material at least cost — whether in raw, 
in-process, or finished form. 


ADAPTABLE TO ANY INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 
The Handbook answers every basic question 
of work flow within and outside the plant. 
With it you now have the means for (1) sys- 
tematically analyzing your own materials 
handling operations, (2) planning for greater 
efficiency, (3) ifstalling and operating im- 
proved systems, and (4) measuring results. 


*® Editor: HAROLD A. BOLZ, Associate 
Dean, College of Engineering, 
The Ohio State University; 


% Associate Editor: 
GEORGE E.HAGEMANN, 
Consulting Engineer 





HOW-TO-DO-IT ILLUSTRATIONS. Hundreds of 
photographs, charts, drawings, cost and work- 
flow forms support the clear-cut recommenda- 
tions for choosing equipment, timing and co- 
ordinating job movements, factory layout, 
production control, stockpiling, delivery of 
finished products, etc. Text and illustrations 
reflect the entire literature 
of materials handling to date 
— condensed, arranged for 
instant reference. 

47 Sections! Factory Planning; 
Material Positioning Mechan- 
isms; Research; Communication 
Systems; Training Personne!; 
Handling Bulk Materials; Unit 
Handling; Scrap Classification 
and Handling; Containers; Pal- 
letization; Warehousing; Truck 
Railroad, Marine, Air Terminal 
Handling; Conveyors; Cranes, 
Derricks, Cableways; Elevators; 
Winches; Trucks; Tractors; Etc 


84 Contributing, Consulting Edi- 
tors 6x9 1750 pp. 960 ills. $20 


Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS and the 
AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING SOCIETY 





CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW! 





1 THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
§ Please rush ... copies of the new, all- 
inclusive MATERIALS HANDLING HAND- 
i 
\ BOOK. Price $20 per copy. 
(CD Check Enclosed [) Bill Me () Bill Firm 
5 (We pay postage when 
5 check accompanies order) 
i 
Nome " 
i TW-1 
I Firm 
I 
i Address 
I City Zone State 


L eesenenenapenasenesenesanesasans | 
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be Materials Handling and Packaging « 
Products and Services 


Conveyor Belting for Steep 
Inclines Saves Plant Space 


A new cross-corrugated belt has been 
designed for inclined package convey- 
ors, and is said to be particularly suited 
for use on steep inclines. The manufac- 





turer says the ribs in the belt are so 
flexible that they deflect under load and 
provide a firm non-slip grip on pack- 
ages moving up inclines at angles up to 
45 degrees. 

Trade-marked “Ridgetop,” the belting 
permits shorter flights for conveyors, and 
helps to save valuable floor space when 
moving cartons or packages between 
floors. The cover compound for “Ridge- 
top” package conveyor belt is a particu- 
larly resilient and tough grade of rub- 
ber. It will not harden with age. Con- 
struction is also available in neoprene 
compounds that resist deterioration 
caused by oil and grease. 

The belting is offered in widths up to 
48 inches. Stocks of the belting are 
maintained in standard widths of 40 
inches and 48 inches for prompt deliv- 
ery of these and narrower widths. Varia- 
tions in construction to meet special re- 
quirements are available in orders of 
reasonable quantities. John Mather Lup- 
ton Co., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. 


a > * 


Reduces In-Transit Damage 





A preformed fibre board wrap-a-round pack- 
aging material called “‘Sus-Rap” is said to 
effectively block, space and cushion fragile prod- 
ucts in shipment. Each application is individually 
engineered to the product and to the customers’ 
packaging requirements. Thus, the product is said 
to provide an extremely simple method of avert- 
ing in-transit product damage. Vanat Co., Inc., 
952 South Water St., Milwaukee 4. 





Interlocking Rolling Hoops 
Reduce Handling Costs 


A unique new 55-gallon steel drum 
which interlocks with adjacent con- 
tainers when any number are unitized or 
packed closely together, is said to effec: 
savings of space and to reduce handling 
and shipping costs. The key to the 
interlocking feature is the special design 
of the rolling hoops, explains the manu- 
facturer. These are slightly offset 
alternately raised and lowered—on op- 
posite sides of the drum. When unitized, 
a group of the new drums can be 
handled by a standard lift truck without 
the necessity of costly wood pallets 

Transit damage can be sharply re- 
duced because the unitized drums con- 
tact each other at their six strongest 
points, reducing denting and deforma- 
tion, it is claimed. Also, the rotation, 
vertical movement and loosening which 
often results in scuffing and surface 
damage is minimized. The drums are 
available in a variety of closures, ac- 


cessories and fittings, sanitary and cor- 
rosion resistant linings and may be 
decorated to meet individual require- 
ments. Vulcan Containers, Inc., P.O. Bor 
16i, Bellwood, IIl. 


* * . 


Friction Jack to Hold Loads 


Savings in claim damage from mer- 
chandise slipping or falling in transit 
reportedly result from the use of “Load 
Stops,” a new device being introduced to 
the trucking industry. Used specifically 
to hold loads in place while trucks are in 
transit, the device features a friction- 
type jack which adjusts the length to fit 
all truck sizes. Pads on either end, made 
of heavy duty rubber, hold the “Load 
Stop” firmly in place, either parallel to 
the back of the truck or up to a 30-degree 
angle. Constructed of steel and electri- 
cally welded, they can be fitted into place 
in seconds. Users are said to report that 
claims savings more than cover the orig- 
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MEAT 


travels in style 


from the great packing and processing plants 
in Chicago and Kansas City to the Eastern Seaboard via our 
spanking-new, refrigerated meat trailers. Next time you enjoy “Roast Beef au Jus”, 
think of all the tender care lavished on it by the meat industry and 
by Cooper-Jarrett to make sure that it reaches your table jus’ right. 
Perfect shipping , for anything that moves by truck is what 
we aim for, fj and as a rule, we manage to 
hit the bull’s eye. 
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|KEYSTONE 


Warehousing Co. 


inal cost. Load Stop Manufacturing Co. 
6750 N.W. 37th Ave., Miami, Fla. 













ARROW 
GUN TACKER 


FOR .. TAGGING, 
LABELING AND 
LINING OF 
WOODEN 
CONTAINERS 





General 
Merchandise 
Storage 


Sidings Terminal R.R.—Reciprocal Switch- 





3 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM: ing—Bonded—Sprinklered—265,000 
T-32 GUN TACKER [illus.) Square Feet Centrally Located in Whole- 
T-50 GUN TACKER sale and Jobbing District—Low Insurance 
Shoots Heavier, Longer Staples Rate. 
HT-50 HAMMER TACKER 
Load 7 different staple sizes—ranging from Telephone CHESTNUT 1-8394 
3/16” to 9/16" leg lengths. See how to 
save TIME—LABOR—MONEY! 1025 Spruce St. 
Write for literat 
ees ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Marow fAsrTener [o..j/nc. ee | An aluminum container featuring a 
ONE JUMIUS STREET, BROOKLYN 12, NM. Vv. Companies) removable door has been developed dur- 


ing tests in which cargo was actually 
transported by many cargo airlines. It 
was discovered that in actual operation 
the containers might have to be opened 
while on the plane, and many airplanes 
do not have sufficient clearance to pro- 
vide room for opening a hinged door, the 
manufacturer explains. Called “Flight 
Shipper,” the door of the container is 
easily removed by slipping out two lugs 
Only a 12-inch clearance is necessary 
to remove the door. Jeta Metal Fabri- 
cators, Inc., Yonkers, New York 


> > > 














ZS ROLLER 
PROCESS 
STENCIL 
ADDRESSING 


Mechanical Pallet Unloading 


SEND FOR YOUR 
SL A a ee 
OF THIS NEW 
AND 
INFORMATIVE 
BOOKLET. 


Clip this handy coupon or 
write on your letterhead 





A new pusher attachment has been 


a i ee oo RE aes” Eoeieea eee oe Tn en specifically designed for use on 2,000- 
‘ DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY INDUSTRIES, inc. ID>> 1 | pound and 3,000-pound capacity “Cargo 
| Scout” electric fork trucks. The new 

P. O. BOX 269 HERRIN, ILLINOIS <]J3. | combination is said to provide users with 
| N Please Send Me a Copy of “The ROL-IT-ON Story” | benefits of “palletiess handling,” plus 
| the speed and maneuverability of the 

Name .. ; ieee . Title Senn elena basic chassis. The pusher attachment 
| | provides a convenient means for me- 
FACT wns cane eeeeeeee ene een ec ec ee eeceeennes ceeene ceneerenenesens | chanically unloading packaged or bagged 

sail | material from take-it-or-leave-it pallets, 
Hee ge te ee ere ) | or directly from the truck forks. The 

Cit ; a Ag aS EE on 5 ko ye Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair 
Dee al ara ae en reer tear tcc memset ape OSl ETE, * ceca essa aisle | Ave., Cleveland. 
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How to open doors and find money 


..» thanks to Air EXpress with Extra-Fast Delivery! 


Hear about the Californian who dared to dig for gold 
in — Florida? 


From his plant in the West, this manufacturer bid on 
the job of custom-designing door locks for a fabulous 
Miami hotel. He had to race against an early opening 

. outservice /ocal competition ... stretch the hours to 
cover plans, changes, and shipment across the continent. 
Yet this manufacturer locked up the business by using 
Air EXpress every step of the way. 


That’s the beauty of Air EXpress. It multiplies your 
chances to open doors, and close sales anywhere in the 
country. For Air EXpress is the only complete door-to- 
door air shipping service to thousands of U. S. cities 
and towns. It offers you extra-fast pick-up with 13,500 
trucks, many radio controlled — plus 10,212 daily sched- 


uled flights—plus a nationwide private wire system. 
Yet, sending most of these shipments Air EXpress is 
inexpensive. For instance, 10 pounds, San Francisco 
to Miami, with overnight delivery, costs only $9.54 
door-to-door! Explore all the facts. Call Air EXpress. 


LAUR? BA ULESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 








perfect can 
shipping get? 








WORLD 
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A good answer might be: “You never know until you try.” This has been our belief 
here at T.P.&W., where we started with the natural advantage of a route that 
took cars straight across Illinois, by-passing large cities. To this we added such 
physical improvements as all-diesel power, radio-telephone communications, im- 
proved rail and roadbed, and mobile repair facilities. Our people adopted systems of 
frequent car inspection, passing reports from Peoria and other appreciated services. 
The result, over the years, has 
been more dependable delivery of 
shipments...in better time...in 
better condition. 

Of course, we are not ready to 
call it absolute perfection — and we 
never will We are going to keep 
right on trying. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Company :2:"3sw2.t's222 ss 
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An easy way to 


MAKE 
IMPORTANT 
SAVINGS 


on multiple shipping 


Savings of $5,000, $10,000, $15,000 
a year are now being made by 
regular Sten-C-Labl users 


If you regularly address 5 or more cartons 
per shipment you can make important 
savings and avoid costly errors by address- 
ing your multiple shipments with 
Sten-C-Labls. 





—Here is how it’s done: 


As a by-product of office procedure 

You can prepare Sten-C-Labls at the 
same time as your invoice, order, bill 
of lading or shipping papers—what- 
ever your procedure or equipment 
manual or electric typewriters, elec- 
tric billing or accounting machines, 
slave machinesor various! DP systems. 


imprinting direct to PANL-LABL on carton 


Your shipping department makes un- 
limited impressions with Sten-C-Labl 
Applicator direct to PANL-LABL 
printed on carton at no extra cost. 
Eliminates expensive, time-consum 
ing gummed labels. All addressing 
errors, mis-shipments and repetitive 
writing are avoided. 


THERE'S A STEN-C-LABL TO FIT EVERY MULTIPLE SHIPPING NEED 


These three basic styles are available in a large number of differ 
ent sizes as well as in continuous forms for separate writing 


Blank STEN-C-LABL to im- 


print on gummed labels, Stock “Ship To" STEN-C- 
LABLS direct to carton— 
no gummed labels 


tags or PANL-LABLS 


You might be shocked... 








Special die-impressed 
STEN-C-LABL includes 
your name and address 
—direct to carton. 


to find how antequated and out-dated your present 
method of addressing multiple shipments actually is. Old 
style addressing methods don’t fit with modern streamlined 
production. Five minutes of your time in checking your mul 
tiple shipping procedures may save you thousands of dollars. 





FREE BROCHURE gives full details! 


Protected U.S. Potent No. 2,711,026. 


penitent calli apnea een eaten i | 
\ STEN+C*LABL, Inc. 
“| TW-3 , 2285 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

| Please send me FREE Brochure on saving with 

STEN-C-LABLS 

| Name | 

| | 

| Company 

Address 

. dd 

| City State 

a a ae 

IN CANADA: WEST EQUIPMENT CO. 

1010 Lakeshore Road + Toronto 14, Ontario MAIL TODAY! 
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Simulated Evaluation Test 
Aids in Predicting Flexible 
Package’s Performance 


In an effort to solve the problem 
of predicting a package’s durability 
performance, the Shellmar-Betner 
flexible packaging division of Con- 
tinental Can Co. says it has develop- 
oped a “dynamic testing” procedure 
called “Simulated Shipping Evalua- 
tion.” 


The company states that the test ap- 
proximates handling of typical packaged 
product shipments, and provides results 
that are reproduceable, allowing for valid 
comparision between two or more com- 
petitive packages. The test, one of a 
number which the company employs 
before recommending a new type of 
package, involves exposing a given pack- 
age to ambient temperatures, shipping 
and storage conditions, followed by an 
evaluation of results. 

According to the company, packages 
to be tested are constructed as closely 
as possible to the finished container, with 
modifications to meet the conditions un- 
der which it will be merchandised. When 
ready, the sample is put through its 
paces on the company’s “simulated ship- 
ping tester,” a machine consisting of a 
wooden platform connected to three 
equally spaced, but differently designed, 
cam arms which, when set in motion, re- 
produce an accelerated version of the 
effects of train or truck motion 

Samples on the shipping tester plat- 
form, the company explains, are checked 
at varying intervals for leakage. In cases 
where liquid packages are concerned, 
hard-to-find pinholes are detected by 
placing the container on white blotting 
paper, applying slight hand pressure and 
examining the paper for stains. 

Following the simulated shipping cycle, 
the company relates, the sample is put 
in storage under ambient temperature 
and humidity conditions and checked at 
intervals to determine the package's 
product protective qualities. Whenever 
possible a commercial control sample 
is included with the package being tested 
in order to derive a performance com- 
parison which would indicate commercial 
effectiveness, it is added. 

In addition to the assistance it pro- 
vides in predicting durability perform- 
ance of a flexible package, the test is 
valuable as a guide for establishing what 
the package will look like when it reache: 
the shelf, a vital factor in modern mer- 
chandising, the company maintains. 


Home office of the Continental Can 
Company is at 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 


Plastic Bags May Reduce 
Cost of Shipment by Water 


Floating tubular plastic bags, filled 
with fuel oil or chemicals and towed by 
tug boats or other ships, will soon reduce 
shipping costs of the materials they 
carry by 60 per cent to 80 per cent, 
Henry H. Reichhold, president of Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., New York, has 
predicted. 

Reporting on a recent demonstration 
of the prototype in Hamburg, Germany, 
Mr. Reichhold described the bags, with 
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N 
a capacity of 20,000 gallons, as being 100 - Fisher Governor's packaging method is simple. t 
feet long. When towed in a line like a A skid which serves as the base for the package s 
railroad train, he said, they constituted is laid across two sawhorses. The product is then 
a “sea-going pipeline.” He added that lowered on the skid with the help of a monorail p 
the bags would soon be made in the hoist. Next, it is secured to the skid with Acme a 
United States, Steel strapping. Steel strapping is also used to t! 
Buoyancy of the bags, explained Mr. _ secure included accessories, fittings or spare parts Cc 
Reichhold, came from interior or ex- on the same skid. Finally, a ‘K.D.’ plywood box p 
terior sealed air compartments cush- is placed on the skid and nailed together. W 


ioning the contents against collision 
blows, just as a tire protects a car from 
road shocks. Arriving at their destina- 
tion, he said, the contents could be 
pumped out and the empty bags, occu- 
pying a small space, could be shipped 
back to origin inexpensively. He added, 





however, that the cost of the bags was u 
so small in relation to the job they did n 
that they could in many instances be uy 
discarded after one trip. P 
[ > ] ; ; r > "als t 
Laeeeieine tae rene Bong emp 5 = eo ment. Fisher Governor shipping person- : 

bags could be cut apart like a sausage nel attribute this largely to a combi- 
nana peeled from the contents nation of having the product tightly fi 
, secured to a durable base and covered G 


Fisher Governor Benefits 
From New Packing Method 


Reduction in shipping weights, savings 
in cost of materials, and a doubling of 
storage capacity for cratings is said to 
have resulted from revision in packaging 
methods by the Fisher Governor Co., 
Marshalltown, Ia 

The company, which manufactures 
pumps, governors, and regulators, for- 
merly used custom-made wood crates to 
enclose shipments to customers. Now, 
products are secured to wood skids with 
steel strapping, and are covered with 
knock-down plywood boxes. 





Savings of a minimum of $100 a day 
in the cost of shipping materials are re- 
ported. Shipping weights have been re- 
duced by 10 pounds to 100 pounds per 
unit. 

The securely strapped units, covered 
with plywood tops, are said to have 
virtually eliminated damage during ship- 


with a top which is flexible enough to 
absorb in-transit shocks. 

The company packages anywhere from 
200 to 450 shipping units per eight-hou 
day. It is estimated that the new pack- 
aging method saves an average of 50 
cents in material costs, as well as three 
and one-half minutes of time per unit 
shipped. Additional savings are ascribed 
to the fact that from one-fourth to one- 
fifth the amount of lumber is required 
for the new packaging methods. 

This not only saves time in the unload- 
ing and transfer of incoming lumber, 
the company says, but stretches existing 
storage space because of the smaller area 
for knock-down plywood boxes. Twice 
as many “K.D.” boxes can be stored in 


Put “Transferees” on the New Job FASTER..BH:z 
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CARE AND COURTESY by North American SKY-LIFT SERVICE, pioneered by North SPECIALLY SEALED SEA-LIFT pro- ( 
Van Lines’ moving specialists win goodwill American Van Lines, speeds up the delivery tects each overseas shipment. North American 

of transferred employees—and of their wives! of household goods and also business products. Van Lines is the leader in world-wide moving On. 
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Listen to ALEX DREIER, 
‘Man on the Go for 
the Van on the Go," 

every Sunday on Monitor. 
NBC Radio Network 
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the space formerly used for solid wood 
shipping crates, it is reported. 

Fisher Governor customers also ap- 
prove of the new packaging method. In 
addition to improved arrival conditions, 
the company explains, consignees can 
count on substantial reductions in ship- 
ping costs resulting from lighter shipping 
weights. 


Switch to Treated Paper 
Cuts Packaging Cost 


Savings of one-third in packaging ma- 
terial cost, while still protecting finely 
finished surfaces from scratches, are at- 
tributed by the Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp., Jersey City, N.J., to 
the use of a wrapping paper called 
“Pro-Tex-Mor.” 

Padding is not necessary to protect 
fine finishes against scratches, says L. 
G. Pacent, Emerson vice-president in 
charge of engineering and manufactur- 
ing. This conclusion, he explains, was 
reached after 18 months’ testing by the 
company’s quality control department of 
the protective covering now used. 

At one time, he relates, Emerson used 
waxed kraft, then switched to padded 
celluose, and later to “Pro-Tex-Mor” pa- 
per, in packing for shipment. Thus, he 
reasons, company quality control figures 
are highly significant as a comparison of 


three different protective methods over 
a considerable period of time. 

Waxed kraft, states Mr. Pacent, was 
unsatisfactory because of the high in- 
cidence of scratches to cabinets. Also, 
in warm weather, “bleeding” of the wax 
aused unattractive markings on the 


cabinets. Celluose wadded paper over- 
came the damage claims being experi- 
enced, but required excessive storage 
space. The change to the currently used 
protective covering, according to Mr. 
Pacent, resulted in savings of one-third 
in packaging material cost, plus reduc- 
ing space in inventory as compared to 
bulky padded sheets. 





Emerson relies on Central States Paper and Bag 


Company's ‘Pro-Tex-Mor’ paper to fine 
finishes of its plastic, metal and wood cabinets, 
says experience proves that finely polished and 


marred 


protect 


varnished surfaces will not be 
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“We have saved thousands of dollars 
in the past year by using ‘Pro-Tex-Mor’ 
paper,” says Mr. Pacent. 

“Pro-Tex-Mor” is a specially treated 
sheet produced by Central States Paper 
& Bag Co., St. Louis. The “secret” of 
the paper, according to the manufac- 
turer, is its super smooth surface, said 
to reduce surface friction. The paper 
can be supplied in the form of rolls, 
sheets, bags, or tubes, and is adaptable 
to a wide range of protective surface 
packaging applications, it is reported. 


‘All-Purpose’ Reefer Built 


A combination load of fresh produce, 
freight and frozen foods would be hauled 
in a single “all-purpose” mechanical 
“reefer” when new refrigerator cars, now 
being built, are put into service by Pa- 
cific Fruit Express, it was announced 
by the Southern Pacific Co. 

The new car, the Southern said, em- 
bodied new concepts in refrigeration, and 
a total of 1,000 costing an aggregate $20 
million had been ordered. Half of the 
order consisted of 50-foot “Super giant” 
models, the remainder standard 40-foot 
size. The express company, jointly 
owned by the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific, will own 1,714 mechan- 
ical reefers when the new cars are de- 
livered. 

Special doors and flooring permit pal- 
let loading; versatile units allow hauling 
either frozen or medium temperature 
perishable products, and the cars are 
modified for humidity control and the 
naintenance of constant temperatures, 
according to the announcement 


—~R..$pAappier, with NORTH AMERICAN service 


its  WIFE-APPROVED!’ 





















AFT 


pro- 
h American 
ide moving. 










ISPLAYS$. & 


No Work or Worry—everything handled with utmost care 
by skilled moving technicians. 


Custom-Fitted Covers for sofa, TV set, other large pieces; 
special cartons for small items. 


Dustproof Wardrobes to keep wearing apparel “‘cleaner- 
fresh,” unwrinkled by trip. 


New “‘Sof-Pak’’ Wrap—dishes and glassware kept safe and 
clean, ready to use on arrival. 


On-Time Pickup, Delivery—/leet of 2200 vans controlled 
by nationwide electronic dispatching network. 


“*Follow-Thru’’ Service anywhere; agents in more cities 
than any other van line. 


GIANT ROAD ATLAS FREE 


to personnel or traffic managers. 


120 large maps, all states, oT 


} >. 
— — 


bs 


local North American agent 
for your personal copy. 


JOCATED OFFICES AND LABORATORIES 


Canada, $1.75 value. Call your Ro, Da ¥ 


Phone your local NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 
Agent and Warehouseman now... 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Movers.” Get 
details of ‘““Wife-Approved”’ moving and storage for trans- 
ferred personnel; also North American specialized indus- 
trial services: moving displays, high-value products, etc. 
Or send coupon below. North American Van Lines, Inc., 
World Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind. « North American 
Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 





North American Van Lines, Inc. 
World Headquarters, Dept. TW-38, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 


Send me information on North American Specialized Industrial Services 
as checked below. This does not obligate us in any way. 


[_] Have local agent call 
[_] High-Value Products 


|] Transferred Personnel [_} Exhibit Displays 


Overseas Moving [ | Business Relocation 


NAME TITLE.. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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A complete 
isa ‘‘must’’ 


A modern traffic executive knows that reading is an important part 
of his job—it keeps him abreast of the latest developments in his field, 
and gives him a knowledgeability that goes with success. 


Thus, we are pleased to offer the following books to Traffic World 
readers to help round out a personal or company library. 


Feel free to purchase any books that sound interesting, since all are 
returnable within 15 days if they don’t meet with your approval: 


TRAFFIC WORLD’S QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Each July the Questions and Answers appearing 

in Traffic World during the previous 12 months are 
published in book form. By grouping them under 
42 general subjects such as routing, claims, 
liability, etc. with an index and cross refe:ences you 
can quickly locate the latest answers to your 
questions. One of the most popular series of books 
ever published in the traffic/transportation field, 
all anes Q & A books will save you valuable 
time and expense by giving you these practical 
and authoritative solutions to the everyday prob- 
lems encountered in traffic and transportation. 
Volumes 6, 7, 8 and 9 available at $3.00 per copy. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


(Set of 4 volumes) 


These popular and authoritative books by a man 
who was known as the dean of traffic educators 
until his recent death have been completely re- 
vised with much new material added. These prac- 
tical work books are widely used by schools, 
universities, study groups and people active in 
traffic and transportation. Everything is ex- 
plained in detail to give a clear, systematic under- 
standing of the principles and practices of the 
freight rate structure—rate sulies procedure— 
the various types of carrier services and their 
uses—routing, tracing and expediting of ship- 
ments—handling loss and damage claims—illustra- 
tions concerning the use of freight documents— 


ORDER BLANK 


ORDER BLANK 


freight classification and many other things. This 
set comes in 4 volumes as follows: 


Volume 1—Railroad Freight Classification, Rates 
& Tariffs—$3.00 ’ 


Volume 2—Railroad Freight Rate Structure—$3.00 
Volume 3—Freight Service and Rates—$3.00 
Volume 4—Freight Shipping Documents and 
Claims—$3.00 
Set of 4 volumes—$10.00 


REASONABLE FREIGHT RATES 
Glenn L. Shinn 


An easy to understand explanation of the prac- 
tical tests and standards used to determine the 
reasonableness of freight rates. The authority 
and reasoning behind the making of freight rates 
are documented with historical background and 
several hundred citations to |.C.C. and court cases 
The author, writer of many other transportation 
books, has many years of practical experience 
as an Attorney-Examiner with the 1.C.C. $5.00 
per copy. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


A widely accepted, practical guide on the funda- 
mentals of industrial transportation describing in 
full detail every phase encountered in the ship- 
ment of goods. Students, economists, businessmen 
and those actively engaged in traffic/transportation 


ORDER BLANK . . . ORDER BLANK 


Place check mark in the box following the books of your choice. Please return order blank to: 


Fundamentals of Freight Traffic 


Volume 1 [) 


Volume 2 [) 

Volume 3 [) 

Volume 4 [) 

0 

Industrial Traffic Management 0 
The Elements of Water Transportation O 
Motor Carrier Accounting & Cost Control 0 


Traffic World's Questions & Answers Book 


Volume 6 [ 
Volume 7 [) 
Volume 8 [ 
Volume 9 [| 
Public Warehouses in Distribution CJ 


Air Freight Transportation oO 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
! set of four volumes 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Freight Transportation Selling Tl 
Transportation in 1948 C) 
Transportation in 1949 & 
Warehousing in World War I! a} 
Selling Freight Services 0 
Traffic Law & Procedure 

Volume 1 () 

Volume 2 [) 


set of two volumes [] 
Name 
Company 


Address 


. . »« ORDER BLANK 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


work find this a useful text and reference. 36 
chapters include: Traffic Management in Modern 
Industry, Shipping Documents, Supervision of Re- 
ceiving, Plant Transportation Management, 
Management of Marine Facilities, Local Motor 
Transportation Management, Rates and Traffic 
Management, Rate Adjustment Procedure, Tariff 
Supervision. $4.00 a copy. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ACCOUNTING AND 
COST CONTROL SYSTEM 


H, J. Day 


This book offers a complete run down on ways 
to install or simplify an accounting and cost 
contro! system. It also tells how you can develop 
information from your daily routine operation to 
get dollars and cents information about your 
business. The author was a cost analyst with the 
1.C.C. for many years, a chief accountant, auditor 
and comptroller for several motor carrier lines, 
and a specialist in installing accounting systems 
for motor carriers to comply with 1.C.C. regula 
tions. The contents include: Agency and Station 
Accounting—General Accounting—Expense Control! 
and Cost Operation—Interiine Accountina. There 
are also 110 forms illustrated, with detailed ex- 
planations on how to use them. $7.00 per copy 


PRINCIPLES OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


This book contains 16 chapters including such in 
teresting subjects as: Rules of ene Classifica- 
tion, Principles of Freight Rate Making, Western 
Trunk Line Rates, Southwestern Freight Rates, and 
Export and Import Rates. Every freight or- 
ganization should have one of these helpful rate 
books in their libraries. $2.00 per copy. 


TRANSPORTATION IN 1948 and 
TRANSPORTATION IN 1949 


Lewis W. Britton 


Originally selling for $7.00 each, these two books 
written by the Executive Editor of Traffic World, 
ive readers a complete review of all of the 
important legislative, judicial and regulatory ac- 
tions of 1948 and 1949 that still so acutely affect 


. . ORDER BLANK 


Traffic Service Corporation 
Book Department 

815 Washington Bidg. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Marketing & Traffic Management oO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Reasonable Freight Rates oO | 
A Glossary of Traffic Terms & Abbreviations [ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tariff Guide No. 4 0 
Principles of Freight Traffic 0 
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the traffic-transportation business today. An ex- 
tremely comprehensive reportorial effort, these 
books describe such legislative milestones as the 
Bulwinkle Bill—a measure that is at the heart of 
most of the tariffs filed by common carriers today 
and many other important measures that oc- 
curred in this extremely important period in 
post-war transportation history. Available at 


$3.50 per copy. 


SELLING FREIGHT SERVICES 
Booklets Ii & til) 
W. Schuyler Hopper 


Written by the President of the Schuyler Hopper 
Company, these booklets contain articles that 
describe how efficient methods of American manu 
facturing industries can be applied to transporta 
tion companies to help the increased tonnage at 
lower unit sales cost. These booklets help your 
thinking on the problems of selling transportation 
today by giving you the other fellow’s point of 
view, plus comments by Mr. Hopper regarding 
the opportunities he sees for better selling and 
better buying of carrier services. 25¢ per copy 


AIR FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


The essential role air freight transportation plays 
on our economy is receiving more recognition and 
emphasis every day. Dr. Wilson, before his re- 
cent death, a nationally recognized transportation 
authority, has described in this volume the de 
velopments and problems of air freight trans- 
portation from its beginning, and describes the 
activities of the federal government which is the 
major factor in the future of air freight. 25¢ a copy 


GLOSSARY OF TRAFFIC TERMS 
AND ABBREVIATIONS 


William J. Knorst 


Prepored by the Dean of the College of Advanced 
Traffic, this booklet contains a convenient listing 
of the more common terms and expressions 

used in the daily routine of a typical traffic 
department. 50¢ per copy. 


THE ELEMENTS OF WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 


Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


Everyone interested in water transportation 
should obtain this outstanding paper bound book, 
published in 1956. The subjects covered in the 
ten chapters of this profusely illustrated book 
include: Shipping Organizations, Services and 
Functions of Steamship Companies, Chartered 
Services and Charter Parties, Water Freight Rate 
Making, Rate Tariffs, Freight Classification, Port 
and Terminal Services, Tolls, Execution and Use 
of Shipping Documents, Government and Water 
Transport, Aids to Merchant Shipping—U.S. and 
Foreign, Government Relations of Water Carriers, 
and Use of Contract Rates. $1.50 a copy. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSES IN 
DISTRIBUTION 


John H. Frederick 


What every warehoure, traffic and transportation 
man should know about public warehousing- 
merchandise, refrigerated and household goods; 
the laws and practices governing warehouse re 
ceipts, contractual obligations, loss and damage 
liability, etc. Written by the head of the Trans- 
portation Department of the University of 
Maryland, this book is considered the finest pub- 
ication on public warehousing in existence today 
$1.50 a@ copy. 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION SELLING 
Roy H. Burgess 


Here's a book written for the modern transporta- 
tion salesman by a man with an outstanding 
record in the freight sales field. The author was 
a recognized leader in the transportation indus- 
try, having served as the executive vice president 
and director of the International Forwarding Com- 


library 
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pany of Chicago until his death early in 1955 
A partial list of the 20 chapters includes: Trans 
portation and Salesmanship, Personal Sales 
Planning, Meet the Traffic Manager, Transporta- 
tion Buying Motives, Transportation Documents, 
Selling Faces the Future, and many others 
$3.50 per copy. 


TRAFFIC LAW AND PROCEDURE 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


(Set of 2 volumes) 


These non-technical, practical textbooks will guide 
the experienced and beginner alike on the laws 
and regulations as applied to traffic and trans- 
portation. States and explains the laws and 
regulations . - gives interpretations and appli 
cations . . . discusses hundreds of typical 
cases . . . contains over a thousand reference 
notes to authorities. 


Volume 1—Service—$3.00 
Volume 2—Rates—$3.25 
Set of two volumes—-$5.00 


TARIFF GUIDE +4 
E. Albert Ovens 


Written by the Vice President and Dean of the 
Academy of Advanced Traffic, this guide names 
such things as: Major Rail, Motor Carrier and 
Freight Forwarder Agency Tariffs, both class and 
commodity, applying throughout the United 
Stotes. $1.00 per copy. 


MARKETING AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


This book shows the relationship of transporta- 
tion to marketing and the role that traffic 
management plays in the assembly, transporta 
tion, storage, sale and purchase of goods 
from the time and place they are pro- 
duced to the time and place where 
they are consumed. The last two chap 
ters including an interesting discussion 

of the Supreme Court's decision in the 
Cement Institute Case regarding the bas 
ing point system and its impact upon 
pricing practices. $3.00 per copy 


WAREHOUSING IN WORLD WAR I! 
Samuel G. Spear 


Mr. Spear, one of the most widely known 
public merchandise warehousemen in 
the United States, compiled this book 
from a series of nine articles printed in 
Traffic World. This publication of 
articles in book form serves a 
three-fold purpose. First, it pro 
vides an accurate historical 
record that would prove of un- 
told value should any future 
emergency make necessary a 
mobilization of warehousing per 
sonnel and resources similar to 
that required in World War II. 
Second, to the thousands of 
werehousemen who played a part 
in bringing the hostilities of 
World War II to a successful 
conclusion, it serves as a me- 
mento of a job well done. 
Finally, to the men of the public 
merchandise warehousing in- 
dustry as a whole, to the friends, 
to students of the industry, 
and to other interested per- 
sons it recounts the story 
of an industry's all-out 
effort in support of its 
country. 

75¢ per copy 
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Addressing: The Achilles’ Heel 


ee A 

‘J Aiddressing may seem like a 
simple thing,” says Albert R. Slat- 
tery, sales promotion administrator 
for the Royal McBee Corp., New 
York. “But it can become a costly 
bottleneck, especially in the ship- 
ping and transportation industry, 
where multiple shipments are the 
rule rather than the exception.” 


The Empire Terminal Warehouse at 
Dallas is cited as a case in point. The 
company stocks all kinds of material for 
a number of national manufacturers, 
making drop-shipments for them all 
around the country. Here, as told by Mr. 
Slattery, is the story of how Empire 
substantially increased its shipping room 
efficiency by giving attention to ad- 
dressing problems. 

Toward the middle of last year, a rep- 
resentative of the Sten-C-Labl Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., and a special products 
salesman for the Royal Typewriter 
branch office in Dallas, sat down with 
Empire’s Lou Ackerman, to discuss a 
modern addressing system designed to 
meet the needs of a regional shipping 
terminal. 

Up to that time the warehouse had 
been using a one-time, snap-out form 
for typing bills of lading. Its shipping 
room was using cut-out stencil boards 
and brush application for addressing 
shipments. It was necessary to store 
upwards of 500 of these stencils, and to 
locate the proper one before a shipment 
could be addressed. 


of Multiple Shipments 


“The method had many of the signs 
of out-datedness,” said Mr. Slattery. “It 
was time-consuming and, hence, costly 
and open to error.” 


Stencil as Typing By-Product 


The “Sten-C-Labl” representative ex- 
plained how his product was designed to 
eliminate this “addressing bottleneck 
of multiple shipments.” The “Sten-C- 
Labl” is a carbon-backed, taped-edged 









Shipping Room Efficiency Is In- 
creased 50 Per Cent, Typing Out- 
put of Bills of Lading Doubled at 
Empire Terminal Warehouse by 
Combining Continuous Form Sten- 
cil System and Automatic Typing. 





stencil system. The way it is most com- 
monly used is by tabbing a “Sten-C- 
Labl” to a bill of lading before insertion 
in the typewriter. As the address is 
typed, a stencil is created. Because of 
its carbon-backing, the. “Sten-C-Labl” 
produces a clearly readable address on 
the bill of lading. 


When the bill of lading reaches the 
shipping department, the stencil is used 
with a simple applicator to imprint as 
many labels or tags as the shipment re- 
quires. Or, it is used for addressing 
cartons directly, thereby eliminating af- 
fixing of labels or the time-consuming 


use of cut-out stencil board and brush 
application. 

With this stencil system, the address 
becomes a permanent part of the car- 
ton. It is said to be sun-proof, water- 
proof and clearly readable. After a 
“Sten-C-Labl” is used, it is merely 
thrown away. No time is spent in “find- 
ing and filing” stencils that other meth- 
ods require. 

“And, it’s worth repeating: The ‘Sten- 
C-Labl’ is created as a by-product of the 
normal typing of the bill of lading,” em- 
phasized Mr. Slattery. “Costly errors are 


reduced because the address is typed 
only once.” 


Enter Automatic Typing 


Being able to address the stencil and 
bill of lading simultaneously was an ob- 
vious advantage. Being able to address 
them on continuous forms would be an 
even greater advantage. How this could be 
done was explained by the typewriter 
representative. 


He described Royal’s line of auto- 
matic typing equipment, especially the 
“Royal Robomaster,” said to be a unique 
out-put device that enables one typist 
to operate two electric typewriters at 
the same time. What is typed on the 
“master” machine is duplicated, or de- 
leted, on the “second” machine. Since 
both stencils and bills of lading are 
available in marginally punched con- 
tinuous forms, the “Robomaster” would 
enable the operator to become “auto- 
mated.” 


A short time later, Mr. Slattery said, 
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ORLD 
‘ 
DEPENDABLE than 
+ ry . o 
‘ 7 ' ; ri : ) 2 { ™ ’ » *Z) 
any other airfreight service 
] MARKET COVERAGE— American offers service to 
@ more leading cities in the United States, Mexico and Canada 
than any other airline. Direct one-carrier 
service means greater speed en route. 
s) SCHEDULE FREQUENCY — American schedules the 
age greatest number of daily departures—over 1000 daily! 
High frequency of flights assures fast forwarding 
and minimum terminal time! 
3 EXPERIENCE— American has the largest, most experienced 
@Ze personnel force as well as the most modern cargo facilities. 
This superior know-how means careful handling 
and prompt service on the ground as well as aloft! 
4 SPACE ASSURED—with an all modern fleet of 207 
@ aircraft, American Airlines Airfreight has more than enough 
capacity to assure you of immediate space for your 
i brush shipment when you need and where you need it! 
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Transportation and Traffic Management 


How Correspondence Courses Can 
improve Your Chances For Job 
Advancement and a Better Salary 


EXPERIENCE is essential to success in any field. 
Next comes education, and correspondence courses provide 
a rare opportunity to combine the values of on-the-job 
experience with those of specialized education and training. 
Correspondence courses enable you to work at your own rate, 
on your own time, at lunch time, after work or late at night; 
your job, your income and your seniority are protected. 
Every day, you are gaining knowledge and skills that relate 
directly to your job. Every day, you are preparing yourself 
to do more important work, to take on added responsibilities. 
And your employers will look with favor on your interest in 
your job and your willingness to spend your free time in 
study and self-improvement. 


CORRESPONDENCE courses in transportation and 
traffic management offered by the College of Advanced 
Traffic have been developed over many years of intensive 
research and analysis. They use the nationally recognized 
text materials developed by the College and used by more than 
180 colleges, universities and study groups for actual class- 
room instruction. They include written examinations on 
theory and practice, analyzed, corrected, graded and com- 
mented on by a staff of competent and experienced traffic 
men. These are not easy courses, but they are useful and 
practical, designed to help ambitious men and 
women get ahead and stay ahead. 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND COURTEOUS ATTENTION, 
AND NO SALESMEN WILL CALL. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 





Mr. A. E. Berendt, Assistant Dean 
College of Advanced Traffic 

22 West Madison St. 

Chicago 2, Illinois 


Please send me full details of your correspondence courses in transportation and traffic 
management. | understand that this request places me under no obligation and that 
no salesmen will call 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State - 


[] Check here if you are a veteran entitled to educational benefits under P.L. 550, 
82nd Congress. 
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At the Empire Terminal Warehouse in Dallas 
continuous form ‘Sten-C-Labls’ are used on the 
second electric typewriter. The labels are auto 
matically typed as a by-product of typing of 
bills of lading. The patented label is said to be 
a time and labor saving method of addressing 
especially effective for multiple shipments. 


the combined “Sten-C-Labl” and “Roya! 
Robomaster” system was demonstrated 
to Mr. Ackerman in his office, and 
installation was authorized. 


Empire now uses continuous-form 
bills of lading in the “master” machine 
continuous-form “Sten-C-Labls” in the 
“second” machine. The company’s own 
electric typewriters were used with the 
“Royal Robomaster.” 

“In fact,” explained Mr. Slattery, “only 
one minor modification had to be made 
whereby, when the tabulator was touched 
on the ‘master’ machine, the carriage re- 
turn was activated on the ‘second’ ma- 
chine. This put the name, address and 
city on separate lines. 

“Moreover, the typewriter addressing 
the ‘Sten-C-Labls’ has a larger type face 


which means greater visability, further 


reducing the possibility of error. Eithe: 
Empire’s or a customer’s order number is 


typed right on the stencil to facilitate 


shipment. 


“The use of continuous forms and au- 
tomatic typing has literally doubled Em- 
pire’s typing out-put. One typist now 
produces more bills of lading per day 
than two did previously. 

“Empire readily admits 
switch to the stencil system of addressing 
resulted in a 50 per cent greater effi- 
ciency in its shipping room operation 
The ‘Sten-C-Labl’ and its simple appli- 
cation have ended the hunt and peck 
method of cut-out stencil boards. 


“Shipments are now prepared faster 
surer and at less cost, because Empire 
paid enough attention to the Achilles 
Heel of multiple shipments—addressing 


United Handles Ticketing 
By Electronic Machines 


Two electronic machines, which United 
Air Lines, Inc., says are capable of proc 
essing 60 million plane reservations a 
year, have been installed by the airlin¢ 
to process reservations made in the 8 
cities it serves. 

In announcing the installation of th: 
machines at Denver, United said infor 
mation could be found in half a secon 
by the machines, made by the Interna 
tional Business Machines Corp. Unitex 
estimates that the machines—calle 
RAMAC, short for Random Access Meth 
od for Accounting and Control—wil 
handle about 50,000 transactions on pea 
days this summer. 
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AT STAKE — *100,000,000! 


That’s what the American Railroads paid out in 
Freight Loss and Damage claims in 1957. 


To help reduce this mountainous waste, the T&P 
joins with the other railroads of the nation, and 
with shippers everywhere, in trying to roll out a 


P-E-R-F-E-C-T S-H-I-P-P-I-N-G year in 1958. 


Let’s make every month a perfect shipping month. 
If we can do that, then everybody WINS! 
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Up goes the —~ 
speed limit again! 


Chances are you’ve seen these signs and may 
have wondered what they meant. The number 
on the left refers to the speed limit for 
passenger trains; the one on the right applies 
to freight trains. Of particular interest to. 
shippers are the changes Western Pacific 

is making in the right-hand figure. 
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A very tangible result of this speed-up is 
Western Pacific’s recent inauguration of 
faster westbound freight schedules. Running 
time between Chicago and Northern 
California has been cut a full 24 hours! 


Faster freight schedules over WP’s high- 
speed roadbed between Salt Lake City and 
the West Coast are a good example of how f 
shippers are benefiting from Western Pacific’s . 
multimillion dollar improvement program. 
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switched. Here, yard crews 


Impact registers are used on the C.P. 
to pinpoint improper handling in transit 
and to supply details with which to 
assess packing and bracing methods 
They are also used to teach employes 
how to judge the speed of cars being 
examine 


recorder charts following impact tests 


Canadian Pacific Fights Loss and Damage 


With Three Prevention E’s 


Responsibility for safe transportation of freight must be shared by the manufacturer, 
shipper and receiver as well as the carrier, this Canadian railroader maintains. 


By F. J. FRYER 


T= CANADIAN ECONOMY is losing millions of dollars every year as a 
result of damaged freight. Much of this loss could be avoided through 
closer co-operation between shipper, carrier and receiver. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
long recognized the needs for an 
active and effective loss and damage 
prevention program. This effort has 
not been without success, as evi- 
denced by the railroad’s ratio of loss 
and damage expense to revenue, 
which is among the lowest of all 
Class I railroads. 


Prevention activities have recently 
been placed under the supervision of 
the chief of transportation. In addition 
to a general supervisor of loss and dam- 
age prevention at system headquarters, 
supervisors attached to the staffs of 
the superintendents of transportation 
are located at larger shipping points. 
Also, the activities of traveling car serv- 
ice agents have been broadened to in- 
clude loss and damage prevention, pro- 
viding a better opportunity for dealing 


with the multitude of problems en- 
countered, including packaging, load- 
ing and handling. 

Division of Responsibility 

The safe transportation of freight is 
not only the concern of the carrier, but 
as well of the manufacturer, shipper 
and receiver. Goods worth many mil- 
lions of dollars are carried from one end 
of the country to the other, year after 
year, without the slightest damage tak- 
ing place, because the product was ade- 
quately packaged in the first place, and 
properly loaded and braced in the car; 
the car was handled with care by yard 
and road train crews, and finally the 
goods were unloaded and handled with 
due care also by receivers. 

The purpose of a loss and damage 
prevention organization, therefore, is 
two-fold: To assist shippers in any prob- 
lem involving packaging, wrapping, load- 


ing and bracing; and to educate rail- 
way personnel in proper handling. 

To better equip our prevention forces 
in doing an effective job, every loss and 
damage prevention officer has attended 
one of the seminars conducted period- 
ically by the Container and Loading Re- 
search and Development Laboratory of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
at Chicago, on the proper preparation 
of freight for shipment and the load- 
ing and bracing in cars. 

Occasionally the personnel assigned 
to loss and damage prevention are 
brought together for special meetings, 
at which the situation is reviewed and 
problems discussed. 


Pamphlets published by the A.A.R. 
and The Railway Association of Canada, 
covering methods for loading and brac- 
ing certain commodities, are being 
widely distributed. Every assistance is 
given shippers in the application of the 
rules and recommendations contained 
therein. Specific problems not covered 
in these pamphlets are given careful 
study. Impact registers are used in 
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many instances to ascertain the efficacy 
of packaging and bracing, inasmuch as 
when the register records good handling 
but freight outturns in damaged con- 
dition, the explanation must be else- 
where than in improper handling in 
transit. 

Copies of exception reports issued, giv- 
ing details of freight loss or damage, 
are furnished to prevention personnel, 
who are thus kept informed of cases 
that may require corrective action. Calls 
are made on shippers and receivers, 
either by a member of the loss and 
damage prevention organization, or by 
a local railway officer, who is apprised 
of the situation. 


Three ‘E’s’ of Claim Prevention 


Insofar as handling by our own forces 
is concerned, the responsibility rests with 





the line officers, who carry out their 
own prevention program, assisted, of 
course, by prevention personnel when 
opportunity offers. The program is predi- 
cated on Engineering, Education and 
Enforcement. 


> Engineering consists mainly of 
proper inspection and maintenance of 
track, as well as of rolling stock. Such 
features as proper grades and elimina- 
tion of sags or settlements in the track 
play an important part in helping cars 
to roll smoothly, or keeping them from 
rolling too fast. On the other hand, 
draft gears, springs and hand brakes 
also require and receive constant at- 
tention, 

® Educating employes in proper han- 
dling is, no doubt, the most important 
phase of the loss and damage preven- 
tion program. This is accomplished 
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primarily through personal contacts 
and close supervision by officers, yard- 
masters and prevention personnel, at 
the “platform” and “cinder” level. 

Employe meetings, some of which are 
scheduled on an “around-the-clock” 
basis, in order to reach all crews, are 
conducted regularly, and appropriate 
moving pictures and slides are shown. 
These meetings are generally conducted 
by the superintendent. 


Use of Company Publications 


A constant stream of loss and damage 
prevention material is disseminated to 
the employes through the medium of 
the company’s employe magazine, 
“Spanner,” and a monthly publication 
of the bureau of safety, loss and dam- 
age prevention, known as “On Guard.” 


The preparation and distribution of 
statistics, showing the comparative per- 
formance in proper car handling, as re- 
vealed by impact register tests; ratio 
of loss and damage expense to revenue; 
claims payments on a traffic and reve- 
nue basis, as well as on a cause and 
commodity basis, is the responsibility 
of the bureau of safety, loss and dam- 
age prevention, in Montreal. These sta- 
tistics provide for a month-to-month 
appraisal of the situation. In addition, 
the bureau is also responsible for the 
preparation of special posters and for 
the distribution of all educational mate- 
rial to the line. 


Posters are made from actual photo- 
graphs of lading damaged on our line 
and lists containing examples of claims 
received and cause thereof are dis- 
tributed to all concerned. Another type 
of poster deserving special mention is 
one on the subject of rough handling, 
upon which provision is made for show- 
ing the comparative performance of the 
local yard or terminal where the poster 
is displayed. Such material creates a 
more personal interest and ensures 
against stereotyped material being placed 
before employes. 


Control of Speed of Cars 


Demonstrations are carried out on a 
regular schedule through every terminal 
These consist of using impact registers 
to teach employes how to judge speed 
of cars, aS well as the relative effect of 
weight and rollability of cars on coupling 
impacts. In other words, every effort is 





Rules classes play an important part in reducing 

rough handling. In this theater car, members 

of the ‘running trades’ are being taught the 
art of proper hand and lamp signaling. 
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F. J. Fryer, chief of transportation for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway since 
December 1, 1957, started with the 
railway in 1916 as a call boy at Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, Can. He subsequently 
served as operator there, and at Empress, 
Dunmore, Passano and Irvine on the 
Alberta division before his appointment 
as chief dispatcher at Dunmore in 1931. 





The Author 


made to secure intelligent application of 
the 4 m.p.h. coupling rule. Vest pocket 
speed cards, containing a calendar for 
daily use, are distributed to all those 
attending these demonstrations. Proper 
signaling and the operation of hand 
brakes also receives special attention, 
particularly where new employes are 
concerned. Road foremen of engines 
constantly check on brake handling by 
enginemen, so as to minimize slack ac- 
tion on trains. 


>» Enforcement of all rules and regu- 
lations is also a prime requisite of the 







Appointed assistant superintendent at 
Edmonton in 1941, he went to Winnipeg 
in 1943 as inspector of transportation, 
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western lines. Mr. Fryer was later 
superintendent of the Regina division, 
and still later, of the Portage division at 
Winnipeg, going to Montreal for special 
duties in June of 1953. 


In December, 1953, he was appointed 
assistant general superintendent of 
transportation for the Canadian Pacific 
system. The title was changed to assistant 
chief of transportation on October 

1, 1956. It was from this post that he 
succeeded to his present position. 


ee 


program. For instance, where necessary, 
discipline is assessed for persistent dis- 
regard of “This Side Up” or other such 
signs, as is the case for employe negli- 
gence resulting in cars impacting at 
excessive speeds. 

Saturation and fleet tests are made 
by grouping impact recorders on specific 
trains, or in some particular terminals, 
to pinpoint trouble spots, and reports 
of findings are furnished the superin- 
tendent concerned for corrective action. 
In certain terminals careful car han- 
dling committees make use of these re- 
ports on their “on-the-ground” dealings 
with yard crews. 


The results of impact register tests 
are handled expeditiously in order that 
superintendents may conduct any re- 
quired investigations before too much 
time has elapsed. When an impact reg- 
ister is placed in a car, a coded tele- 
gram is dispatched and destination 
agent removes recorder, reads the chart 
and immediately telegraphs pertinent 


GREAT YEAR for the SOO LINE 


Celebrating, with Finer, Faster Freight Service, 


* its own 75th ANNIVERSARY 
* CENTENNIAL of its Home State, MINNESOTA 
* another Year of PERFECT SHIPPING 


information on all overspeed impacts 
At the same time, he furnishes avail- 
able details of any damage to the lad- 
ing. This procedure is, of course, be- 
yond the minimum standards for han- 
dling suggested by the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards. 

Under the heading of “carriers re- 
sponsibility,” the overspeed impact is 
recognized to be the principal cause of 
damage to freight. Therefore, the pro- 
gram is concentrated to a greater degre 
on this particular feature. Even though 
coupling speeds much greater than 4 
m.p.h. will not cause some friction draft 
gears to close solidly, because of the 
many factors involved, such as type of 
gear, weight of car, condition of rail 
and climatic conditions, the enforced 
rule is that requiring coupling speeds 
of not over 4 m.p.h. 

The handling of perishable traffic 
is also a transportation service, and all 
the protective rules and public tariff 
regulations covering this service are 
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JAPANESE SHIPPERS SAY: Ship via Port of Long Beach 


In the port cities of Japan, as in Bangkok, Brest 
or Bakersfield, knowing shippers specify the Port 
of Long Beach. There are good reasons for it: 
The short run to berth from the high seas, quick 
turn-around time, fast, frequent sailings, quick, 


ARE YOU MISSING THIS? 


We'll be happy to put you on 


the list to receive Harbor 
Highlights, the Port’s free 
quarterly news magazine. 


Just write today! 


fully-mechanized handling. Time-saving — that’s 
what they want, and so do you. Time is money 
in the shipping business, and the Port saves it 
for you. Try us on your next shipment! 
AMERICA’S MOST MODERN PORT 











| Port of Long Beach 
1333-N El Embarcadero, P.O. Box 570 

| Long Beach 2, California | 

| Gentlemen: Please put me on your Harbor Highlights | 
list. 

| Name My a ade eS i eh T | 
Address pipet 

| City me f " 

| State 
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CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 
... hes the No.| Specialist 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See 
the yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, 


Inc., Broadview, Illinois. 


UUIEDp 


NATION WIDE MovinG 





ALLIED VAN LINES WORLD’S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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necessarily predicated upon the contin- 
gencies of transportation conditions. 

A chief supervisor of perishable traffx 
is located at headquarters and reports 
to the chief of transportation. His func- 
tions, in the main, consist of keeping 
general standards of practice and im- 
provements in line. 

Regional] supervisors, as well as inspec- 
tors of perishable traffic, are attached 
to the superintendents of transportation 
Their work is mainly of an educational 
nature and entails much travelling t 
keep in touch with local shipping and 
receiving industries, as well as the rail- 
way’s operating units at shipping points 
and terminals. Arrangements for the 
handling of protective service are made 
in line with their recommendations t 
line officers. 

Continual contact is kept with the 
freight traffic department, so that advice 
on physical conditions affecting the han- 
dling of perishables may be furnished 
before new tariff or protective rules are 
published. Close liaison is also main- 
tained with the claims department to 
assist in adjudicating on claims deal- 
ing with perishables and to correct unto- 
ward conditions likely to lead to losses 
Constant checks of protective services 
at all terminals assist in dealing with- 
out delay to any violations of rules or 
tariffs that may be found. 


Employe Meetings 

Deserving a special mention is_ the 
practice of assembling field inspectors 
at a common point for a conference 
The regional supervisor conducts thes¢ 
meetings, at which each inspector is re- 
quired to read a 10-minute paper on a 
subject specifically assigned to him. Each 
paper is discussed and opportunity taken 
to ensure that protective service rules 
and tariffs are uniformly understood. At 
the end of the day, the chief superviso: 
of perishable traffic reviews each paper 
and comments on the practices that 
prevail 

In the absence of assigned perishable 
freight inspectors, car inspection staffs 
of the mechanical department usually 
carry out the work of inspecting and 
servicing cars and compiling records 
thereof 

Freight refrigerator cars are designed 
and built with special reference to field 
experience and recommendations made 
by the chief of transportation. Unde! 
present day conditions, the transporta- 
tion of perishables requires a constant 
effort being made to provide the most 
efficient equipment within reasonable 
limits 


Two experimental overhead ice bunker 
refrigerator cars were built recently 
with a system of air circulation, which 
allows the cold air to circulate downward 
directly through the load and return 
through a series of flues in the side 
walls. The circulation, in previous cars 
of this type, was reverse to this method, 
in that the air passed through the flues 
first and returned through the load 

The two cars have undergone severe 
and extensive tests in Angus shops un- 
der simulated service conditions by re- 
producing ambient temperatures and by 
utilizing a special device which rolled 
the cars sufficiently to mix the brine 
in the cooling system. These tests in- 
dicated that perishable goods can be 
transported at three to five degrees 
lower temperature than the 12 to 15 
degrees formerly obtained under normal 
loading conditions. 


Loss and damage prevention is a sub- 
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C& EI INAUGURATES (fast. throuch 
freight service—in each direction—via the convenient 


Thebes-Chaffee Gateway 


Specially arranged to provide shippers of ALL freight 
with reliable, time-saving service, these new C& EI 
trains connect with the high-speed freight schedules of the 
Missouri Pacific at Thebes, Illinois, Cotton Belt 

Route at Imo, Missouri and Frisco Lines at Chaffee, 
Missouri. This is daily each way to make direct 


interchange for fast and continuous movement of freight. 


The Thebes-Illmo-Chaffee Route through Southern 
Illinois avoids yard congested areas . . . cuts extra 
handling and costly delays. It offers efficient 

and dependable performance to and from all cities 


in the Southwest and West 


Time-saver schedules 
to or from the 
growing West 

and Southwest! 





THEBES se 

a -~——--— Less time in-transit --- 
worries for industrial 

— -~— cities in the East! 
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ject with many ramifications. Its im- 
portance is recognized by top manage- 
ment and constructive planning is done 
to ensure that it receives the attention 
of every company officer, supervisor and 
key man, and that it is kept to the fore 
at all times. No stone is left unturned 
in our search for ways and means of 
preventing freight loss or damage on 
the Canadian Pacific. 

On the other hand, the effort made 
by such organizations as the shippers 
advisory boards and the Canadian In- 
dustrial Traffic League in the promotion 
of proper shipping practices, goes a 
long way in securing the cooperation 
of manufacturers, shippers and receivers. 
The recent increase in freight claim 
payments warrants an _ intensification 
of efforts from all possible quarters, and 
there is every hope that tangible results 
will be obtained. 
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Shippers! 
It’s important to know... 


Each day over 120 


NATIONAL flights 
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With ‘57 Loss-Damage Ratio 
Of About 1%, Airlines Seek 
Even Better Record for ‘58 


Despite a 10 per cent increase in 
cargo volume—to 553,748,000 ton- 
miles domestically and internation- 
ally in 1957—the cargo loss-damage 
record of the U.S. scheduled air- 
lines “continued to hover around the 
low one-per-cent ratio,” reportedly 
the lowest in the transport industry 
for “package” traffic, according to 
the Air Transport Association of 
America. 

Important steps in three major areas 
of air cargo service are expected to im- 


prove the industry’s cargo record during 
1958, says Ralph R. Theile, director of 
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cargo-traffic for the A. T. A. of A. He 
svecified those areas as follows: 

1. Significant improvements in phys- 
ical plant at a number of large ter- 
minals and widespread introduction of 
additional ramp cargo loading equip- 
ment, along with improved methodology 

2. Stepped up liaison between airline 
and shipper to improve packaging and 
handling techniques. 

3. Intensified personnel program aimed 
at cargo loss/damage prevention. 

The year 1958 will see more expansion 
of airport terminal cargo facilities than 
any previous year in the 1ll-year history 
of air cargo, and this expansion will ac- 
celerate substantially as the air trans- 
port industry swings into the jet age, 
says Mr. Theile. 

At the same time, he says, the air- 
lines are adding more mechanized load- 
ing equipment and have for some time 
been working on systems particularly 
adapted to jet operations. 

The airlines, individually and as an in- 
dustry through their various cargo com- 
mittees of the A. T. A. of A., are stepping 
up their work with manufacturers and 
shippers in devising better packaging 
and handling techniques, Mr. Theile as- 
serts. As a result, he says, many ship- 
pers are developing more economical 
containers especially suited to movement 
of goods by air. Manufacturers and 
shippers, in cooperation with the air 
carriers, are continually experimenting 
with test shipments under varying con- 
ditions and different types of packs to 
achieve greater efficiency and safety in 
transporting their commodities, he states 
The number of manufacturers who are 
making available samples of particularly 
intricate and delicate merchandise for 
airline employe training is increasing, 
he says 

Mr. Theile reports that the scheduled 
airlines are intensifying their personnel 
program to promote loss/damage pre- 
vention. Coordinated by the _ several 
cargo committees of the A. T. A. of A. 
which represent all the scheduled air- 
lines, the stepped-up program, as out- 
lined by Mr. Theile, calls for: 


1. Inauguration of a monthly educa- 
tional bulletin series by the A. T. A. of A. 
The proposed bulletins, drawing on the 
best experience of the industry, will give 
tips on packaging and handling specific 
commodities, such as electronics equip- 
ment, business machines, perishables, 
ete. Circulation will include airline car- 
go-handling personnel, shippers, local 
drayage contractors and other related 
groups. 


2. Periodic first-hand inspections of 
cargo handling as a regular part of 
A. T. A. of A. cargo committee meetings. 
During these inspections, committeemen 
will observe facilities and procedures and, 
when possible, correct deficiencies on the 
spot, making their findings known to all 
airline offices for similar corrective ac- 
tion. 


3. Organizing under committee leader- 
ship, a system of local meetings of air- 
line cargo-handling personnel on a reg- 
ular basis. The objective of the sessions 
will be to promote further awareness of 
the need for extra care in handling. 
Meetings would include discussions on 
the “danger spots” in handling particu- 
larly delicate goods and recommenda- 
tions for special handling. Conducted on 
an informal basis, the sessions will give 
all personnel opportunities to suggest 
ways and means for improving speed, 
efficiency and care in cargo service. 
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We're Selling Profits 


Through Modern, High-Capacity Trailer Design! 





This extra 5,000 pounds of Lilly medicinals is handled by 
one of Security Cartage’s 40-foot Fruehauf Volumey:Vans 





A 40’ corrugated steel Fruehauf Volume;:Van operated by 
Security Cartage Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, leaves the 
loading dock of an Eli Lilly and Company plant in Indianapolis. 





RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 


For Forty-Four Years — More Fruehauf 
Trailers on the Road Than Any Other Make! 


Trailer-loads of Polio Vaccine and other Eli Lilly 
Company medicinal products are up to 5,000 
pounds larger now, since the introduction of 40- 
foot Fruehauf Volume**:Vans into Lilly’s shipping 
operation by Security Cartage. Both shipper and 
carrier benefit by this 14.3% payload increase. 


The advanced shipping methods illustrated so 
factually here are representative of a significant 
transportation revolution that is gradually occur- 
ing on all the nation’s shipping docks. Ten years 
ago, the 32-foot Trailer was a national standard. 
Three years ago, 35-foot VolumexVans, with 
which Security has also moved many Lilly prod- 
ucts, were pioneered by Fruehauf and used by 
progressive carriers for greater shipping efficiency. 
Payloads jumped 35% on the average. Now the 
trend to the 40-foot Volumex:Van is growing— 
another step toward the highest level of freight 
efficiency in the history of American industry. 


All the benefits that this trend brings are avail- 
able now to you through Fruehauf Volume** Vans. 


World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


PLEASE SEND FREE LITERATURE ON EXTRA SHIPPING PROFITS 
POSSIBLE WITH VOLUME*VANS! 


10941 Harper Avenue e 


NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

Bienen . STATE 
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Starting With Application of Plastic 
Sprays Over Glass Cloth in 1954, 
Use Has Spread to Complete Car 
Linings, ‘Upgrading’ of Other Types 
Of Equipment. Railroads Spend Less 
While Cutting Causes of Damage. 


> 
[xe USE of plastics, coupled with 
glass cloth materials, for several 
years has been speeding “upgrading” 
of box cars. Today, many railroads 
are using such processes to assure 
shippers of cars in proper condition 
to protect their products in transit. 

Such materials have also been uti- 
lized to completely line box cars, and 
have recently been applied to other types 
of railroad equipment and uses. The proc- 
esses have reportedly lowered condition- 
ing costs, while reducing damage caused 
by unfit equipment. Out-of-service time 
of cars being repaired has also been cut 

Brandon Equipment Co., Inc., of Chi- 
cago, first sold officials of the Rock 
Island Railroad on the use of a vinyl 
plastic material called “Cocoon.” After 
an initial application of the process to a 
box car at the railroad’s Armourdale 
yard at Kansas City in the summer of 
1954, the car was displayed to members 
of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board at their June meeting in Hutch- 


inson, Kan., that year. Subsequently, a 
report on the methods and results was 
presented in last year’s April meeting of 
the Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board, 
(T.W., Apr. 20, 1957, p. 51). 

Meanwhile, early in 1955, the Archer- 
Daniel-Midland Co., of Minneapolis, had 
entered the “car upgrading field” with 
its “A.D.M. Freight-Liner System,” de- 
veloped around two quick-drying liquid 
plastics and a specially-woven glass cloth. 
By adoption of this system, according 
to the company, a repair job that used 
to remove a car from service for three, 
four or more days, can be accomplished 
in just three or four hours by two men 
equipped with shears and a brush or 
spray gun. 


PICTURED ABOVE 


From left to right: Holes in box car walls 
leave jagged edges, can tear sacked goods, 
damage other freight. First step in the A.D.M 
system of upgrading is spraying the damaged 
area with ‘Freight-Liner 810,’ a_ plastic 
compound. Next, the damaged area is cov- 
ered with a piece of glass cloth cut to size. 
This is followed by smoothing the glass cloth 
carefully into place. Finally a finish coat of 
the liquid plastic is applied. Plastic may be 
used with brush or spray gun. Resulting patch 
reportedly has tensil strength of over 11,000 
pounds per square inch. Greater strength 
can be obtained -by laminating additional 
layers of glass cloth to the first. 


a Damage 


To make interior repairs with the 
“Freight-Liner System,” the company ex- 
plains, workmen simply brush or spray 
the wood or metal surface with a plas- 
tic compound, “Freight-Liner 810.” While 
still wet, the damaged area is covered 
with a piece of glass cloth cut to size 
Finally, a finish coat of the liquid plas- 
tic is applied. 

The resulting patch reportedly has 
tensil strength of over 11,000 pounds per 
square inch, is “smooth, insect-proof, 
vermin-proof, leak-proof, and impervi- 
ous to oils.” If still greater strength is 
desired, additional layers of the glass 
cloth can be laminated onto the first, 
the company says, adding that for com- 
pletely relining cars, a related system 
using a heavier woven glass cloth and a 
special polyester plastic is available. 

The system, according to an A.D.M. 
spokesman, is less expensive than older 
repairing and upgrading methods. One 
time-materials cost study conducted by 
a major railroad on a large number of 
cars, he states, shows the average cost 
of upgrading with the “Freighter-Liner 
System” to be $14, compared with $49 for 
older methods of replacing damaged car 
liners. 

“We figure the cost of application to 
be roughly 15 to 17 cents per square 
foot,” he says. “About 13 to 14 cents of 
this is for materials and 2 cents is for 
labor.” 
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CLAIM-FREE SHIPMENTS 


with 8 out of 10 claims settled within 30 days! 


THAT'S OUR BATTING AVERAGE! Only 1 
claim out of every 189 shipments! This remark- 
able claim-free record is made possible by the 
most modern handling equipment, in modern ter- 
minals, manned by skilled, experienced personnel. 
And, to keep its claim-free ratio that high, Inter- 
state System maintains a program of continuing 
improvement that includes both equipment and 
personnel. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT! Our 
Customer Service Department is a staff of ex- 
perienced transportation specialists trained to cut 
red tape, minimize delay, and settle claims quickly 
to the complete satisfaction of our customers. 
Eight out of ten claims are settled within 30 days! 


52 TERMINALS IN 18 STATES 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 





MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION! The settlement 
of claims is secondary only to their prevention. 
To this end, each claim is carefully studied to find 
ways to avoid recurrences. Seminars are held fre- 
quently to acquaint personnel with proper correc- 
tive procedures, and our handling processes and 
methods are constantly improved to eliminate 
mistakes before they happen. 


TRY US! Our staff of transportation experts is 
at your disposal. They have been able to help 
many companies effect unexpected economies in 
transportation costs without sacrificing quality of 
service. They can help you, too. You'll find us 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “Motor Freight.” 
Give us a call. 










INTERSTATE 
eden, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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A.D.M. presently counts 28 railroads in 
the United States as users of its “up- 
grading” plastics. As a part of its service, 
the company provides on-the-job train- 
ing by specially-trained service engineers 
for repair crews of both railroads and 
shippers. 


Roof Sealing Application 


Both Brandon and A.D.M. have also 
been active in developing new uses for 
their products in the railroad equipment 
field. Brandon, for instance, tells of the 
use of “Cocoon” to cut the cost of roof 
repairs where remaining useful car life 
fails to justify replacement. 

Present practice on many railroads is 
to weld steel patches over rusted areas 
in car roofs to prevent leakage. This is 
an expensive repair, especially since a 
roof with several rusted areas will us- 


Which Cliché Do You Prefer? 


Look Before You Leap! 


He Who Hesitates Is Lost! 


ually continue to rust in areas not pre- 
viously patched. This necessitates “re- 
shopping” the car after 18 to 24 months 
to weld On more steel patches, and re- 
sults in continuing expense, once rusting 
begins, unless the entire roof is re- 
placed. 

In cases where the useful life of the 
car is 10 years or more, it may be 
economical to apply an entire new roof, 
explains L. L. White, Jr., sales manager 
for Brandon at Chicago. But, he queries, 
what of the many cases where the useful 
life of the car is five to seven years or 
less? 

“One railroad,” he relates, “conceived 
the idea that ‘Cocoon’ could be used to 
patch these roof areas where the useful 
remaining life of the car was about five 
years. The problem, as presented, indi- 
cated that as long as seven years might 





There are many conflicting adages (out of sight, out of 
‘ D oD D 


mind; absence makes the heart grow fonder—better be 


safe than sorry; nothing ventured, nothing gained). 


Fortunately, you won't have to make a choice between 
the two at the top of the page—not if you ship by MOTOR 


More than a quarter of a century of freight experience, 


plus the most modern transportation equipment and facili- 


ties, enable us to be both careful and swift in the efficient 


transportation of your product! 


At Motor Cargo we’ve made a science of good transport 


service. It’s not only our most precious commodity—it’s 


ALL we have to sell. Last year our claim ratio was an 


excellent .85 of 1%! And we’re well on our way to doin 
; £ 


even BETTER this year. 


Look for our Indianhead insignia. It’s a symbol of 
integrity, and one we don’t take lightly at Motor Cargo— 


the CHIEF in QUALITY transportation. 


Motor CARGO, INC. 


1540 WEST MARKET STREET - GENERAL OFFICES - AKRON 13, OHIO 


Serving Tudustrial America on Wheels of Progress 
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elapse before these cars would be with- 
drawn from service. 

“We developed a coating system which 
utilizes ‘Cocoon’ as one of the com- 
ponents, and is expected to provide a 
tight roof for the seven-year period 
The coating was applied around the 
entire perimeter of the roof, covering 
areas which were rusted, as well as 
areas which could be expected to rust 
out during the remaining life of the car 
Approximately six months after this 
treatment was applied to sample cars in- 
spection showed no deterioration what- 
soever in the coating. 

“Because there was no deterioration of 
the coating during this test period, which 
covered both winter and summer opera- 
tion, a program was inaugurated to 
make similar applications to a number 
of cars that had a useful life of about 
five to seven years. In the latter months 
of 1957 a number of cars were s0 
treated.” 


An application of Brandon's plastic 
was also made in 1954 to open hoppe: 
cars by one eastern railroad in efforts 
to cut “substantial loss claims” in the 
hauling of pulverized coal, Mr. Whit« 
reports. He adds that the “Cocoon” 
method as applied to open hopper: 
helped at least one other eastern rail- 
road, just before the miners’ holiday in 
1957, to supply a heavy demand for such 
car by the mines. 


Covered Hoppers Benefit Too 


Recently added to A.D.M.’s line is a 
new plastic coating said to apply a 
smooth moisture and chemical resistant 
surface to the interior of steel covered 
hopper cars. The company calls it 
“Freight-Liner 410,” and says that it is 
non-toxic and has the approval of the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration for 
use in storage and shipment of bulk food- 
stuffs. 

“The product,” the company says, “has 
been service tested for two years by 
several railroads, is permanently flexible, 
abrasion resistant, and is recommended 
for use with edible food commodities or 
where high resistance to moisture corro- 
sive chemicals, such as salt and potash, 
is required. It can be applied in two 
coats with ordinary spray equipment 
Since it dries by solvent evaporation and 
does not require troublesome catalyst 
addition, the coating can be applied at 
any temperature. Preparation involves 
sand blasting the surface to be coated 
to remove rust, paint, moisture, oil and 
grease.” 

Still another new plastic coating, called 
“Freight-Line 700,” has recently been re- 
leased by A.D.M. This product, the com- 
pany says, was developed for quick repair 
of cracks and rough or gouged areas in 
box cars, can be used on floors, walls or 
ends of cars, and dries to a non-slip 
finish. 

Application of plastics in the “up- 
grading” and conditioning of railroad 
equipment, when properly used, greatly 
benefits both shippers and railroaders, 
maintains Mr. White. 

“The shipper is happy because he re- 
ceives the car he wants and in the 
proper condition to protect his product 
during shipment,” he says. “When the 
shipper is satisfied, the railroader is 
happy and, in addition, is spending less 
for conditioning cars while reducing loss 
and damage claims to barest minimum.” 
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R. K. BRADFORD, Vice President-Traffic, Rio Grande Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
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Reduced Losses in Transit 
Result From Pre-Shipment 
Package Testing—N.S.T.C. 


That losses from damage in transit 
can be reduced by preshipment test- 
ing of package products is a basic 
premise of a program being con- 
ducted by the National Safe Transit 
Committee. 


Pre-shipment tests, developed by the 
committee, are conducted by certified 
companies and laboratories across the 
country on packaged products submitted 
by manufacturers. The tests are said to 
simulate actual transit conditions and 
enable manufacturers to know prior to 
shipment whether or not their products 
will reach final destination safely. 

The N.S.T.C. is sponsored by the Por- 
celain Enamel Institute, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C. R. F. Bisbee is general chair- 
man. The committee says that its 
program is indorsed by 19 associations 
representing segments of appliance and 
allied metal products industries, pack- 
aging groups and container firms, and 
carrier organizations, including the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, the 
Railway Express Agency, the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., and Air 
Cargo, Inc 

Safe Transit Benefits 

The N.S.T.C. program is described as 
co-operative and voluntary, producing 
reduced costs and increased sales for 
participants. The committee lists these 
“safe transit benefits” 


®& Reduced product losses in transit: 













ortation Service in 1953 


99.75% Pertect Transportation Service in 









Experienced Motor 


1954 

99.80% Pertect Transportation Service in 1955 
99.7% Perfect Transportation Service in 1956 
99.7% Perfect Transportation Service in 1957 


Four time winner*—and out to keep on 
lelivering claim-free shipping service for 


That's Johnson's promise to you! 


National Claim Prevention Contest, 


1954 1955, 1956, 1957 


ohmion Motor Lines, fre. \\ 


THE SYMBOL OF SERVICE ALONG THE EASTERN SEABOARD 


Transportation Service 


General Office: P.O. Box 10497, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Manufacturers know before their prod- 
uct is shipped that it is so designed and 
so packaged that it will withstand nor- 
mal handling and transportation. 


> Reduced packaging costs: With guess 
work eliminated, extra packaging is no 
longer necessary. Manufacturers can 
determine the minimum requirements 
for the packaged product that will de- 
liver safely. 

® Better quality control: Establishing 
a periodical preshipment testing sched- 
ule will enable manufacturers to main- 
tain the uniform quality of product and 
package. 


®& A tool for design engineering: De- 
sign engineers can pre-check new de- 
signs and construction features for 
“shipability” before recommending the 
new features for production. 


® Improved carrier, distributor, and 
dealer relations: Carriers, distributors, 
and dealers recognize the safe transit 
participant as a manufacturer who has 
done his part to assure the safe delivery 
of his product. 


>A vital sales aid: Definite sales ad- 
vantage results when customers are 
shown that pre-shipping testing saves 
them the trouble and expense of han- 
dling damaged goods. 

Manwfacturers whose packaged prod- 
ucts have been “certified” under the 
N.S.T.C. program are entitled to use red 
and yellow “safe transit labels” on their 
products. According to the committee, 
the label is well known to handling per- 
sonnel. A packaged product that bares 
the N.S.T.C. label ie said to be more care- 
fully handled. 


The committee also releases articles, 
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DEPENDABLE CARGO SERVICE 


to PUERTO RICO 


@ 2 sailings weekly from New York 
@ Weekly sailings from Philadelphia and Baltimore 


to DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


@ Weekly sailings from New York to Ciudad Trujillo, 
San Pedro de Macoris and Puerto Plata 


NEW PUERTO RICO SERVICE 


e@ Especially constructed Bull Lines “Safety” vans 
carry your shipments with safety, speed and 
economy. Ask for full details. 


A. H. BULL & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE * PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO * 


DETROIT * Frank R. Anderson 






115 BROAD STREET - NEW YORK 4 
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literature, direct mail, and films, and 
maintains an active speaker’s bureau as 
part of an educational program to carry 
the “safe transit story” to manufac- 
turers, carriers, dealers, and distributors 
Other committee services include the is- 
suance of a “safe transit newsletter” 
and operation of a consulting service 
which covers information on best car- 
loading and truck loading practices. 

Information on the NS.T.C. program 
may be obtained by addressing the com- 
mittee at 1145 Nineteenth St., N.W 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Three Ships Dock in N.Y. 
At End of Maiden Voyages 


Two cargo ships and one passenger 
vessel made their debuts in New York 
City recently. 

The MS. “Hoegh Cairn,” newest ex- 
press cargo vessel of the Hoegh Lines, 
docked March 14 on its maiden voyage 
from Europe, according to Cortland D. 
Linder, vice-president of Kerr Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., general agent for Hoegh. 
He said the ship, which has a service 
speed of 16% knots, previously called at 
U.S. Gulf ports. 

The New York Department of Marine 
and Aviation said the “Ampal” and the 
“Theador Herzl” arrived on March 17 
and 19, respectively. Both are new ships 
of the Zim Israel Navigation Co. 

The “Ampal” is a 14,500-deadweight- 
ton freighter. The other vessel, of 10,000 
gross tons, has a capacity of 560 pas- 
sengers 
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This 276-car freight train 


was filled by LYON last year 


Although moving by highway van is our primary 


business, we also move household goods and 


family autos by rail freight, through our 


Lyon Household Shipping Division. 


By eliminating nearly all crating, the 


Lyon Car Pak technique, plus new freight 


cars developed for this purpose, has brought 


moving by rail back into popular use. 


If you are transferring an employee, from 


either coast, it will be most significant 


figures on cost by either road or rail 


For descriptive literature: Lyor 


for you to know that Lyon can present 


Division, E. H. Brockelmann, 
Anita Ave., Pasadena, Calif 


Alexandria, Virginia 
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1201 


1 Household Shipping 


133 No. Santa 
Pendleton St., 
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VAN & STORAGE 


LET LYON GUARD YOUR GOODS 


Frank A. Payne = 
President 
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The Week in Transportation 


Jelsma Leaves Post as Head 
Of 1.C.C. Statistics Bureau 


The Commission announced that E. R 
Jelsma, director of the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, resigned 
for personal reasons, effective March 21 

Mr. Jelsma was appointed director of 
the bureau in March of 1955. He formerly 
was transportation specialist for the 
Senate interstate and foreign commerce 
committee 

Born at Enid, Okla., in 1915, he re- 
ceived B.S. and M.S. degrees at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College and later was 
professor in charge of the economics de- 
partment at Northwestern State Univer- 
sity, Alva, Okla. 


Mr. Jelsma was a Naval officer in 
World War II and was appointed assist- 
ant fiscal director for the Department of 
the Navy after the war. 


Tolls to Be Set in 60 Days, 


Says American Seaway Aide 


The tolls to be charged for the use 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway will be an- 
nounced within 60 days and the Cana- 
dian and American Seaway agencies will, 
from the toll charges, repay their bor- 
rowing from their respective federal 
governments over a 50-year period, ac- 
cording to Edward R. Place, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., information officer for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Place made the statements con- 
cerning announcement of the tolls and 
their use to pay the cost of the Seaway 
in a speech to the Rhode Island Society 
of Professional Engineers in Providence, 
R.I., on March 25. 

Doubt has been expressed in the United 
States that tolls can be set at a level 
Satisfactory to users of the Seaway so 
as to produce sufficient traffic to pay 
the cost of the Seaway in 50 years, as 
provided in the act which established 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation to construct, maintain and 
operate the American portion of the 
Seaway. In Canada there has been re- 
sistance to the payment of tolls, and 
some questions have been raised as to 
the obligation of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority of Canada to repay the 
advances by the Canadian government 
for the Canadian portion of the Seaway. 
Cost of the Seaway to the United States, 
Mr. Place said, would be about $130.5 
million, and the cost to Canada, “up to 
$300 million.” 

Mr. Place’s address prefaced the show- 
ing of features of the Seaway and the 
related power plant construction in a 
color film, “The Eighth Sea,” and the 
showing of the placement of concrete 
for the United States locks in a shorter 
film, “The Fourth Seacoast.” 
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Continuance of Agricultural Exemption 
Urged in Hearing on Railroads’ Plight 


Agricultural Groups Say They Need Services of Unregulated 


Carriers. 
rar. LOS. 


A strong stand for continuation of 
the agricultural exemption in the 
motor carrier act in its present form 
was taken by 11 of 17 witnesses who 
testified March 24 and 25 in the 
hearing on problems of the railroads 
before the surface transportation 
subcommittee of the Senate inter- 
state and foreign commerce com- 
mittee. 


Urging retention of the exemption in 
its present form were representatives of 





John R. Staley, vice-president of the Quaker 

Oats Co., testifies in behalf of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States before the surface 

transportation subcommittee. He called for re- 

peal of excise taxes and urged other reforms to 
aid various modes of transportation. 


farmer, grower-shipper and fisheries or- 
ganizations. Also heard were witnesses 
for the Transportation Association of 
America, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, the Atlanta Freight 
Bureau, the National Association of 





See Late News, Pages 19, 22, 
26 and 30, for other transpor- 
tation news developments. 





T.A.A. Asks Appellate Intrastate Jurisdiction 
N.I.T. League Witness Endorses ‘Shall-Nots.’ 


Motor Bus Operators and a Long Island 
commuters’ group. 

The subcommittee’s hearing, begun 
January 13, is expected to conclude April 
2 after receipt of testimony from other 
witnesses, including government officials 
and representatives of labor. 

Railroad, trucking, airline and inland 
water carrier witnesses had been heard 
previously by the subcommittee (T.W., 
March 22, p. 16; March 15, p. 23; March 
8, p. 14; Feb. 22, pp. 13 and 17; Feb. 15, 
pp. 25 and 43; Jan. 18, pp. 19 and 25; 
and Jan. 25, p. 23) 

The first witness, Durward Seals, ap- 
peared in behalf of the United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C., of which he is traffic manager. 

Exemption a ‘Must’ 

He said the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry “must have” the services of the 
exempt commodity haulers and that 
greater regulation of such haulers, as 
proposed in earlier stages of the hear- 
ing by railroad and motor carrier wit- 
nesses, “is not the solution of the 
railroad problem.” 

“The exempt haulers, who are now 
free to operate wherever they may 
elect,” Mr. Seals said, “have performed 
an indispensible transportation service 
for our industry. Their ability to travel 
on short notice to a given producing area 
and to transport its perishable products 
to any given distination or series of des- 
tinations which the producers might 
specify, has enabled them to provide a 
flexible and invaluable mode of trans- 
portation which has not been and could 
not now be performed by the railroads 
or by the certificated motor carriers... . 

“Expedited transport has always been 
considered a must in our industry. Hence, 
it is extremely important that the grow- 
ers, packers and shippers have avail- 
able to them at the many thousands of 
widely scattered points of production a 
large number of motor carriers who can 
transport the traffic to whatever des- 
tination may eventually be chosen by the 
shipper. 

Effect of Regulation 

“Whereas now our shippers have avail- 
able to them an almost inexhaustible 
supply of transportation by exempt 
haulers, they would almost certainly find 
themselves in the future with a sharply 
curtailed supply. There can be no ques- 
tion whatsoever that the effect upon the 
members of our association would be 
disastrous. 

“There is the further fact that under 
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such regulation the shipper would fre- 
quently be deprived of the opportunity 
to test the intermediate markets. 

“The Congress should not overlook, 
either, that if the exempt haulers were 
placed in a virtual geographical strait- 
jacket by confining them to given areas 
of production and given destinations, they 
might very well find themselves at times 
without sufficient traffic to enable them 
to exist er 

Asked by Frank Barton, transportation 
counsel of the committee, whether he 
believed frozen fruits and vegetables 
should be put “back under regulation,” 
Mr. Seals said he would not object. 

“In my own opinion,” he told Mr. Bar- 
ton, “I would like to see them regulated.” 

Appearing for the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was Matt Triggs, assist- 
ant legislative director, who suggested 
that the railroad spokesmen at the hear- 
ing had made the agricultural exemp- 
tion “a whipping boy to an unrealistic 
extent.” As reasons for the bureau’s stand 
on retention of the agricultural exemp- 
tion, he listed the following: 

“(1) To an increasing extent, efficient 
marketing of many farm products in- 
volves movement from the farm direct 
to the major consuming market.” 

“(2) Common carriers do not serve 
many communities in agricultural areas.” 

“(3) Exempt haulers can reach any 
market and reach it expeditiously.” 

“(4) Exempt haulers often provide a 
superior and personalized service.” 

“(5) Exempt haulers provide a trans- 
portation pool.” 

“(6) Exempt haulers will unload at 
multiple points.” 

“(7) Exempt haulers are not subject to 
the same featherbedding and makework 
practices that add costs to rail and truck 
common carrier operations.” 

“(8) Exempt carriers do not partici- 
pate in service interruption by reason 
of the exercise of ‘hot cargo,’ ‘hot mer- 
chandise’ and other restrictive prac- 
tices.” 

“(9) The exemption widens the choice 
of alternative shipping facilities avail- 
able to the shipper.” 

“(10) For all the above reasons, ex- 
empt carriage is cheaper than common 
carriage in most instances.” 


Repeal of Transport Tax 


As did most of the witnesses, Mr. 
Triggs seconded the railroad proposal 
that the tax on transportation be re- 
pealed. He also agreed that the rail- 
roads should have ability to finance 
equipment and facility improvements, 
that railroads should be permitted to 
abandon unprofitable services, that there 
should be modification of any practices 
impairing worker productivity and that 
railroad unemployment insurance legis- 
lation should not be liberalized further. 


He was asked by Senator Smathers, 
of Florida, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, whether he desired that frozen fruits 
and vegetables should continue to be 
classified as exempt commodities. Mr. 
Triggs answered affirmatively. 

Joseph S. Shelly, executive secretary 
of the Vegetable Growers Association 
of America, testified for that organiza- 
tion. 


He said that to disrupt the service 
of exempt carriers through regulaticn 
“would be fatal to the industry,” be- 
cause, he said, “no other type of carrier 
could perform the task so effectively.” 


“Certificated and common carriers 
frequently have expressed a desire not 
to handle fresh vegetables because they 
lack equipment to handle peak loads 
expeditiously,” he said. “Rural farm ac- 
tivities seldom fit the patterns of cer- 
tificated operations between these com- 
mercial areas because of their self-im- 
posed restrictions. 


Operating Problems 


“Their operating authority would fre- 
quently necessitate reloading and re- 
assigning of equipment, adding to time 
and cost of delivery. Lack of equipment 
and adaptability would not permit these 
carriers to adequately meet the demands 
of the industry. 

“We believe it is unfair and not jus- 
tifiable to ascribe all present ills in the 
transportation industry to agricultural 
exemption. Certainly the vegetable pro- 
ducers have not been the recipients of 
undue windfalls of profits from exemp- 
tion. 

“Vegetable growers, especially those in 
some of the more isolated geographic 
producing areas, will testify that agricul- 
tural exempt haulers have been the un- 
derlying factor responsible for these areas 
to produce the vegetable crops they do, 
market them efficiently and still stay in 
business and remain competitive. .. .” 

Supporting railroad pleas, Mr. Shelly 
said his association favored updating 
regulations governing labor and legisla- 
tion to repeal the transportation taxes. 

In reference to a statement by Mr 
Shelly that featherbedding had given 
railroads but one alternative, “that of 
passing on these higher costs to the 
shipper,” Senator Lausche, of Ohio, asked 
whom he meant by the shipper. 

“The farmer is getting the added cost,” 
Mr. Shelly said. 


N.LT.L. Testimony 


The N.I.T.L. was represented by Harry 
O. Mathews, general manager of trans- 
portation of Armour & Co. and chairman 
of the League’s legislation committee. 


He offered no opinion on the agri- 
cultural exemption, saying that a special 
committee of the’ League on that sub- 
ject had not completed its study. He 
said the N.I.T.L. favored the three “shall- 
nots” proposed by the railroads, which 
would provide that the Commission not 
consider the effect on other modes of 
transport when passing the lawfulness 
of rates. 


“Tt is the fundamental position of the 
League,” he said, “that rates should be 
made according to the transportation 
circumstances and conditions surround- 
ing the mode of transport that is to 
apply them to its traffic, and not accord- 
ing to the effect which such rates may 
have upon some other carrier or mode of 
transport. 


Greater Rate Making Freedom 


“The motor carriers want the Com- 
mission to consider the rates and traffic 
of motor carriers as criteria in the 
prescribing of rates for railroads. The 
League is fundamentally opposed to that 
desire and urges greater freedom of rate 
making for all carriers in order that 
each form of transportation may really 
perform the service which it does best, 
all factors, including rates, being con- 
sidered. .. .” 


Saying that “such loses must be and 
are made up by higher rates on freight 
transportation,” Mr. Mathews said he 
believed railroads should be allowed to 
give up unprofitable passenger opera- 
tions, a position which has been taken 
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by witnesses for all modes of transpor- 
tation. 

On the redefinition of private car- 
riage, he said: 

“The League is firmly of the opinion 
that no change in the definition of a 
private carrier is necessary and that 
unlawful operations of so-called itiner- 
ant peddlers or ‘buy-and-sell’ operators 
is a matter of enforcement under the 
present provisions of the law. 


Transportation Secretary 


On the proposal to establish a Cabinet 
position of Secretary of Transportation 
Mr. Mathews said: 

“The principal reason for objecting 
to the establishment of a Department of 
Transportation is to prevent the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Mari- 
time Commission [sic] and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board from coming unde: 
the control and influence of the execu- 
tive office where such bodies would be 
subject to the whims of politics. As in- 
dependent agencies reporting to Con- 
gress they should be able to continue to 
act for the general good of the publi 
with a minimum of political interfer- 
ence.” 

John R. Hargreaves, president, spoke 
for the Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc 
Georgetown, Del., which he described as 
an association of poultry grower: 
hatcherymen, processors, feed manufac- 
turers and dealers, supply dealers and 
various other business organizations de- 
pendent on the welfare of the poultry 
industry. 


He dealt entirely with the application 
of the agricultural exemption to his in- 
dustry, requesting that Congress make 
no alterations in the exemption 


Exemption for Poultry 

“I can state unequivocably,” he stated, 
“that the transportation service available 
for poultry products under exemption is 
far superior to what was available to our 
industry when transportation of its prod- 
ucts was regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


“The agricultural exemption has been 
a boon to the poultry industry. Every 
single branch of our industry has bene- 
fited as a result of the agricultural ex- 
emption of fresh and frozen poultry prod- 
ucts 


“Much has been said of the deteriora- 
tion of service and equipment which 
must inevitably follow freedom from eCo- 
nomic regulation. This is now shown to 
be unfounded speculation. Rather than 
deteriorating, the service and equipment 
being offered to our industry by exempt 
carriers are constantly improving. 

“It is important to our industry that 
we have the final determination as to 
the ‘fitness’ of a carrier to serve us and 
as to the adequacy of equipment to pro- 
tect our merchandise. This was not and 
cannot be the case under economic reg- 
ulation. No longer would our industry re- 
tain the choice of carriers which has 
made it possible to eliminate the un- 
satisfactory. .. .” 


Caughey B. Culpepper, secretary and 
general manager of the Atlanta Freight 
Bureau, made a number of suggestions 
he said would help the railroads, ot 
which he said: “We may be facing the 
inevitable passing of railroads as we 
have known them.” 


L.C.L. Agency Proposed 
He called for the setting up of a “sep- 
arate agency to handle all less-carload 
freight which will be tendered to the 
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railroads completely unrouted,” and he 
added: 

“You ask how this would benefit the 
railroads if a separate agency were estab- 
lished. In the first place, the railroads 
would move practically all of this traffic, 
a considerable portion of which is now 
moving by truck either less truckload 
or for account of the freight forwarders 
And, in the next place, the agency itself 
would be operated on a profitable basis 
and could return to the railroads divi- 
dends, as the rail carriers would be the 
sole owners. 

“There is already in existence the nu- 
cleus for this agency in the present Rail- 
way Express Agency which for the past 
20 years has been nothing more than a 
source of trouble to the railroads whom 
it is supposed to serve. ... 

He said he sided with the railroads 
in that they should be given the right 
to form “transportation companies” of- 
fering various types of transport services, 
in the contention that the transport 
taxes should be removed, and in the 
proposal that the power of labor be cur- 
tailed. As to the latter, Mr. Culpepper 
told the senators: 

“Unless you want the railroads to 
cease to exist, the place to stop the 
round robin’ is by the passage of some 
amendment to the existing labor laws 
that will curtail the power which power- 
drunk labor unions now exert and fix 
it so that threats of strikes and re- 
prisals cannot force the railroads into 
granting unsound and uneconomical in- 
creases in wages and benefits 

“Featherbedding, professional agents 
and excessive unregulated pension and 
benefit funds are merely examples of 
the things for which the railroads are 
called upon to pay, and, in turn, collect 
from the traveling and shipping public 
The law should certainly be changed 
in whatever manner is necessary to take 
away from labor unions the power to 
disrupt and destroy the transportation 
system of our country through intimida- 
tion and strike. . 


” 


Labor Regulatory Body 

Another suggestion made by Mr. Cul- 
pepper, in his words, was: 

I would suggest that Congress pass a 
law establishing a permanent adminis- 
trative agency similar in concept, scope, 
responsibility and power to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with ave- 
nues of approach to such body similar 
as the methods now used in reaching 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

‘The rulings of this body, with refer- 
ence to labor relations, wages, contracts, 
disputes and so forth should have the 
same binding force that decisions of the 
I.C.C. now have. And the decisions of 
this bureau, board or commission should 
be subject to review by the federal 
courts upon action of either party to the 
dispute, controversy or negotiation.” 

The witness for the bus operators was 
Claude A. Jessup, president and general 
manager of Virginia Stage Lines, Inc., 
Charlottesville, Va., and a director of the 
operators group. 

He said he and the association were 
in sympathy with the railroads’ current 
plight, but he said the bus industry was 
itself in a “precarious financial pre- 
dicament.” 


Relief for Bus Operators 


“The points I make here,” he said, 
“are that the bus industry is paying at 
least as much for the use of our na- 
tion’s highways as it receives in value 
from the use of those highways, and is 





subject to deteriorating economic condi- 
tions not unlike those affecting the rail- 
roads 

“In fact, general reasons advanced in 
support of legislative relief for the rail- 
roads also support relief for bus opera- 
tors. Both industries are in need of 
help.” 

He came out against the “shall-nots 
proposed by the railroads, but he said 
he favored their proposals for repeal 
of the transport tax, for tax relief for 
replacement and acquisition of equipment 
and facilities and for ending some state 
and local use taxes, or at least the cut- 
ting of them 


Frozen Food Packers Take 
No Stand on Exemption 


The board of directors of the 
National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers has announced 
that it will take no stand in 
support of, or in opposition to, 
proposals before Congress to re- 
define the products which may 
be moved in interstate com- 
merce by exempt carriers (see 
hearing story). 

The board said its action su- 
perseded previous support by it 
of S. 2553, a bill which would 
return motor carriers of frozen 
fruit, vegetables and poultry, 
among other products, to L.C.C. 
economic regulation. 


“This committee,” he said, “has with 
good cause recognized the financial pre- 
dicament of the railroads. The commit- 
tee should also know that a similiar sit- 
uation exists with respect to other modes 
of transportation. Legislative relief from 
this situation ils necessary 

“To this end the proposals of the rail- 
roads should be adopted where they 
serve the national interest in a sound 
national transportation system. Indeed, 
they should be extended to other modes 
of transportation 

“On the other hand, where the pro- 
posals would only harm competing modes 
of transportation and not really solve 
the railroad problem, they are not con- 
sistent with a proper national transpor- 
tation policy and they should not be 
adopted. The three ‘shall-nots’ fall in 
this category.” 

Testimony similar to that of others 
advocating retention of the agricultural 
exemption was presented briefly by Ar- 
thur Y. Lloyd, executive secretary of 
the Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Ex- 
port Association, a trade association of 
11 tobacco grower, warehousing and deal- 
ers organizations. 

He said elimination of the exemption 
would spell an increase in the cost of 
handling all agricultural products and 
that “any such increase would ultimately 
affect adversely the farmers who pro- 
duce such products.” 

“Added cost of handling between the 
producer and the consumer necessarily 
result, in the long run,” he said, “in 
either lower prices to the producer or 
higher prices to the consumer, and 
higher prices to the consumer result in 
lower demand, which is equally as in- 
jurious to the farmer. 
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“At the present time every effort is 
being made to bolster the farmers’ in- 
come on the one hand and to hold down 
the alarming cost of living on the other. 
Elimination of the agricultural exemp- 
tion, with the added costs resulting 
therefrom, would be directly contrary to 
both objectives.’ 

The complaint that train commutation 
fares on the Long Island Railroad are 
too high was voiced by Nathan M. Klein, 
president of the North Shore Commuters 
Association, Inc., which he said, is made 
up of “300 to 400” commuters on Long 
Island using that railway. He asserted 
that the fares had risen “200 per cent 
and more” since 1947, and, he said, “serv- 
ice has gone down an equal percentage.” 


The T.A.A, Presentation 


Heard the morning of March 25 were 
witnesses for the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, two 
Florida grower-shipper associations and 
several organizations of the fisheries in- 
dustry 

The witness for the T.A.A. was its 
president, Dr. George P. Baker, who also 
is professor of transportation at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration He told the subcom- 
mittee that the association had formu- 
lated the following tenets: 

@ That the Commission be given 
power, on appeal from adverse holdings 
of state commissions, to authorize dis- 
continuances of unprofitable rail services. 

@ That “if, within 45 days after the 
I.C.C. has authorized an interstate gen- 
eral rate increase, a state which has 
been requested to take similar action 
with respect to intrastate rates has not 
rendered a decision, then the I.C.C. shal] 
assume jurisdiction over the intrastate 
rates in question.” 

@ That “language referring to such 
advantages of consolidation” be written 
into the interstate commerce act to en- 
courage mergers 

@ That the excise taxes on transpor- 
tation be repealed 

@ That “subterfuges to avoid regula- 
tion, under the guise of private carriage, 
should be outlawed, without disturbing 
the freedom from regulation given to 
legitimate private carriers by the Brooks 
case.’ 

@ That user charges be paid by all 
classes of domestic users of government 
transport facilities 


1.C.C. Jurisdiction 


It should be noted that, under the 
first proposal above,” Dr. Baker said, 
“states would still retain primary jur- 
isdiction over abandonment of rail serv- 
ices, and the I.C.C. would take jurisdic- 
tion only if the state commissions 
rejected the application or failed to 
act within a reasonable time. It is 
certainly not reasonable to have deci- 
sions which have such an economic im- 
pact on interstate shippers finally de- 
cided by intrastate bodies 

“We believe the criterion of financial 
loss should be used by the I.C.C. in con- 
sidering railroad applications to aban- 
don a complete line, rather than the 
present criterion of ‘present or future 
public convenience and necessity’ be- 
cause of the obvious fact that more 
often than not the local interests urging 
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continuation of the service will not 
support it. 

“The financial burden thus will nor- 
mally fall on interstate shippers who 
have no economic interest at all in its 
continuation.” 

Concerning his second proposal, that 
of the “time-lag” in intrastate rates, 
Dr. Baker said: 

“It should be made clear that this 
proposal applies only to so-called general 
rate increase cases, aS opposed to indi- 
vidual increases on specific commodities 
or traffic movements. Furthermore, the 
states retain any right they now have 
to take initial action... .” 


Mergers, Tax Repeal 


On the subject of mergers, he said 
they would serve to bring about equal 
or better service at greater economy 
through better utilization of existing 
facilities, which, he said, would benefit 
users, investors and carriers alike. He 
reiterated the stand taken by almost 
every other witness in the lengthy hear- 
ing to date on repeal of the transport 
taxes, but he said the T.A.A. proposal 
also included doing away with the levies 
of 4 cents a ton on coal and 4% per 
cent on petroleum products moved by 
pipeline. 

He advocated legislation to give the 
I.C.C. control of “buy-and-sell’ highway 
transporters and he added that the as- 
sociation “applauded” the Commission 
for its efforts to halt such operations. 

Senator Smathers asked Dr. Baker, in 
regard to his first proposition, whether 
he believed the Commission should have 
original jurisdiction over intrastate 
abandonments. 

“Our position is that the Commission 
should have appellate power,” Dr. baker 
answered. “Personally, I don’t think there 
is too much difference, just so the car- 
riers may drop such services.” 

“Wouldn’t the railroads then have to 
make two presentations,” Senator Smath- 
ers asked, “both at the state level and 
at the level of the I.C.C.?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Baker replied. 

Senator Smathers said this might fur- 
ther increase railroad costs, and he then 
asked the witness his opinion as to gov- 
ernment ownership or operation of the 
railroads. 


“That is the last thing I would like 
to see,’ Dr. Baker said. “I believe the 
railroads should continue in their pres- 
ent state, and in that regard I think the 
I.C.C. should have power over abandon- 
ments of services to help relieve the rail- 
roads of unnecessary costs.” 


C. of C. Spokesman Heard 


Appearing for the Chamber of Com- 
merce was John R. Staley, vice-president 
of the Quaker Oats Co. 


As outlined by him, the chamber fa- 
vors elimination of preferred rates for 
government shipping, revision of pres- 
ent practices relating to competitive rate 
making, discontinuance of unprofitable 
transport services, clarification of con- 
gressional intent as to common owner- 
ship of transport companies, redefinition 
of the agricultural exemption and re- 
peal of the transportation and com- 
munications excise taxes. 


He urged that the senators amend 
section 22 of the interstate commerce 
act “so that transportation rates to gov- 
ernment will be subject to the same 
regulatory controls, excluding the long- 


and-short-haul clause, as those which 
apply to rates paid by the general 
public.” 

He said the chamber endorsed the 
railroad proposal—the “shall-nots” — 
that the I.C.C. not consider the effect of 
proposed rates by one mode on other 
modes. 

“The principle of denying lower rates 
because they would harm a competing 
form of transport ignores the varied 
characteristics of the several modes,” Mr. 
Staley said. “One form may be able to 
handle a given shipment at a lower cost 
than another. However, in today’s reg- 
ulatory scheme, a lower cost may not be 
sufficient to justify the establishment of 
a reduced rate because of a _ possible 
adverse effect on a competing form of 
transportation. 

“When this happens, the lowest possible 
transportation rates are not being made 
available to the shipping public and the 
consumer is paying higher charges than 
necessary. .. .” 

He echoed the sentiments of Dr. Baker 
regarding repeal of the taxes and on 
discontinuance of unprofitable services. 

As to the proposal that one form of 
transport be allowed to own and operate 
other forms, Mr. Staley said the C. of C. 
agreed, provided that “such regulatory 
controls should provide for the preserva- 
tion of competition and reasonable lim- 
itation of territorial rights.” 


Agricultural Exemption 


Mr. Staley said the chamber had un- 
der consideration a revision of its policy 
on clarification of the agricultural exem- 
tion. About this, he said: 

“In the proposed revision, the prin- 
ciple of exemption for farmers, nursery- 
men and fishermen would remain in ef- 
fect to provide needed flexibility. 

“However, the exemption would ap- 
ply only to commercially processed ar- 
ticles in which the initial owner, farmer, 
nurseryman or fisherman has a direct 
interest in either their transportation 
or their transportation costs. It would 
also give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to remove the ex- 
emption if it appears to be working 
against the public interest... .” 

Maxwell W. Wells, a lawyer, spoke in 
behalf of the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida and the Florida Fruit 
and Vegetable Association. In the main, 
he pleaded that the agricultural ex- 
emption clause, as it pertains to fresh 
fruits and vegetables, be retained in its 
current form in the interstate commerce 
act. 

He specifically said, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Senator Lausche, that he did 
not desire to have frozen or canned 
fruits and vegetables included in the 
exemption. He also added his voice to 
those appealing for repeal of the trans- 
port taxes. 

He took exception to statements made 
previously by C. A. Buchanan, executive 
secretary of the National Agricultural 
Transportation League, Tavares, Fila. 
(T.W., Feb. 22, p. 17). Mr. Buchanan 
appeared before the subcommittee to 
ask that truckers of exempt commodi- 
ties be placed under I.C.C. regulation, 
subject to “grandfather” rights. 

About his statements, Mr. Wells had 
this to say, in part: 

“We are certain that he was incorrect 
when he said ‘I am making these ad- 
missions for the exempt trucking indus- 
try generally. We do not believe that 
he has authority even to speak for his 
own members, and doubt seriously 
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whether any substantial portion, let 
alone a majority, of the exempt truckers 
would support the position stated by him. 
“He certainly does not speak for the 
Florida citrus and vegetable industries, 
for we emphatically desire the continu- 
ance of the exemption of section 203(b) 
(6) of the trucks hauling our fresh 
commodities from Florida... . 


Hearing Asked 

“I sincerely urge that there be no rec- 
ommendation or legislation with respect 
to the agricultural exemption until after 
hearings on S. 2553 or such substitute 
bill therefor as may be presented with 
respect to commodities other than fresh 
fruits and fresh vegetables.” 

Roy Duggan and William J. Augello, 
Jr., traffic counsel, presented the views 
of the National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 
and several member associations of the 
institute. They also took issue with 
statements made by Mr. Buchanan and 
they stressed that the fisheries industry 
“that the . exempt carriers serving 
it are not in need of nor do they desire 
regulation.” 

Summarizing for himself and Mr 
Duggan, Mr. Augello said: 

“. . . It is the fishery industry’s posi- 
tion that any amendment to the fishery 
exemption or interference with the pres- 
ent operations of exempt carriers would 
seriously impair the orderly marketing 
of fresh and frozen fishery products. 

“We are confident that the commit- 
tee does not desire to recommend legis- 
lation which would fail to insure the 
continuation of the essential services 
presently being rendered by exempt car- 
riers. If the special problems alleged 
to prevail with respect to exempt rates 
for Florida and Texas fruits and vege- 
tables warrant remedial legislation, it is 
respectfully submitted that the com- 
mittee’s efforts should be directed to- 
ward the solution of those problems 
alone... .” 

Testifying the afternoon of March 25 
were Charles H. Baldwin, chairman of 
the transportation committee of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc.; George E. Vawter, representing the 
Dried Fruit Association of California; 


Edwin F. Steffen, general counsel of 
Farm Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing, 
Mich., and Lee J. Quasey, commerce 


counsel for the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association. Each said that re- 
peal or narrowing of the agricultural 
exemption would work hardships on his 
particular industry. 

‘Better Handling of Plants’ 

Mr. Baldwin, who said his organiza- 
tion is composed of about 1,600 nursery 
firms in 47 states, said that industry de- 
pended on exempt haulers because they 
had shown they could properly handle 
and ship nursery products. Conversely 
he said “ordinary and uninstructed” 
handlers often mishandled plants and 
that some regulated truckers did not 
possess proper equipment for shipping 

“The exempt haulers engaged in trans- 
porting our commodity,” he said, “re- 
ceive instructions from the shipper, and 
this shipper may be assured that his 
stock will be properly handled and will 
not be delayed in reaching the ultimate 
consumer. 


“This brings me to the second major 
reason for our industry’s dependence 


on exempt haulers. As a highly perish- 
able commodity which must be protected, 
not only from extremes of heat and cold 
but also from drying out, it is essential 
that nursery stock be delivered to the 
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consumer with as little delay in transit 
as possible. 

“Only the use of this means of trans- 
portation will assure the nurseyman that 
his nursery stock will not be delayed at 
various points and will not be mis- 
handled. 

“The exempt hauler picks up the stock 
at our nursery farms and delivers it direct 
to the retail outlet... .” 


Flexible Transport Required 


Mr. Vawter said dried fruit, by its na- 
ture, required flexible and versatile means 
of transport, and he challenged testimony 
given at an earlier date that the exemp- 
tion intended for the farmer accrued only 
to the benefit of commercial interests. 

“The benefit which has accrued to the 
public from exempt truck transportation 
in the matter of rates is apparent from 
the rate history over the last seven 
years,” Mr. Vawter said, “Until the Com- 
mission’s decision in the Determinations 
Case in April, 1951, dried fruit had al- 
ways taken the full percentage increases 
in the rail rates. ... 

“The rates on dried fruit are much 
lower today by reason of the presence of 
the exempt trucks than they otherwise 
would have been. This is apparent from 
a comparison of the existing rates of 
$1.51 by rail and $1.75 and $1.90 by truck 
with the rail rate of $2.80 which would 
have been in effect today if all the in- 
creases had been applied... .” 

He then mentioned previous “criti- 
cism” of exempt carriers, criticism as to 
their “lack of reliability.” This is what 
he had to say: 

“One of the frequent criticisms of the 
exempt carriers that has been reiterated 
before this committee many times is the 
lack of reliability of these carriers. The 
dried fruit industry’s experience has 
been very much to the contrary, and to 
our knowledge no shipper has ever lost 
a dollar through pilferage or lack of in- 
surance, 

“Each shipment we make is fully cov- 
ered by cargo insurance, and our claim 
ratio is most favorable . The speed 
with which claims are settled by the 
motor carriers is very gratifying and it 
is seldom that we have a claim 30 days 
old and most are settled within 10 days. 


Rail Proposals Favored 


Mr. Steffen said the organization he 
represented is a farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled association which is a 
member of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. In his presenta- 
tion, he first stated that the bureau fa- 
vored repeal of the transport taxes and 
allowing railroads to take off unprofit- 
able services. He said his organization 
was opposed to a statutory redefinition 
of private carrier by motor vehicles. 
Then he mentioned the agricultural ex- 
emption. 


. . . We are opposed to any further 
substantial broadening or any further 
substantial narrowing of the exemption 
as presently interpreted by the courts,” 
he said, “because we believe that the 
present general line of demarcation be- 
tween what is an exempt agricultural 
commodity and a non-exempt manufac- 
tured product of an agricultural com- 
modity is as fair a place to draw the 
line as could be devised, with due regard 
to the proper interests of carriers, ship- 
pers and consumers... .” 


He quoted, as follows, from a resolution 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives adopted January 9 at its annual 


meeting at Houston, saying that his 
organization endorsed the views: 


“We believe that in its own self-help 
efforts to expand the market outlets for 
its products, agriculture will find the 
exemption from economic regulation of 
trucks transporting agricultural com- 
modities increasingly necessary for ef- 
ficient and economical marketing. 

“We do realize, however, that the 
courts in interpreting what is an ‘agri- 
cultural commodity’ as _ distingiushed 
from a ‘manufactured product’ for de- 
termining exemption under section 203 
(b)(6) of the interstate commerce act 
might broaden the exemption more than 
appears justified on the basis of sound 
national transportation and agricultural 
policies. Therefore, we recommend that 
there should be no substantial narrowing 
or broadening of the scope of the exemp- 
tion as presently interpreted by the 
courts. - 

Mr. Quasey opened his remarks by 
saying that he had been authorized to 
speak for the livestock association and 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation and the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

“To begin with,” he asserted, “we are 
opposed to any change in the present 
law that would restrict the exempt status 
of livestock or wool. 

“We are particularly opposed to any 
restriction of the exemption of ordi- 
nary livestock or wool ‘from the point 
of production to a point where the 
commodities first pass out of the actual 
possession or control of the producer,’ 
as proposed in S. 1689, the so-called 
I.C.C. bill introduced by Senator Magnu- 
son, by request. " 

He said such restrictions would result 
in “complications” and “discrimination” 
to the industries he represented. As to 
this proposal, as put forth by railroad 
spokesmen, Mr. Quasey said: 

“We believe that the railroads can in- 
crease their share of the livestock traffic 
by reduction in rates and improvement 
of service rather than by seeking to im- 
pose restrictions on the movement of 
livestock by motor vehicles.” 


He also called for a review and revi- 
sion of the railroad wage structure, for 
repeal of the transportation taxes and 
for repeal of paragraph 4 of section 15 
of the interstate commerce act, that 
paragraph containing a limitation on 
the power of the I.C.C. to prescribe 
through rates. 


A written statement was submitted 
for the record by Angus McDonald, 
coordinator of legislative services for the 
National Farmers Union. In it, he said 
the union desired that the agricultural 
exemption be left as it now is and he 
registered opposition to the rail proposal 
for the “shall nots.” 

A statement also was submitted by 
Marine Transport Lines, Inc., in which 
the steamship line urged that the sub- 
committee protect “the inherent ad- 
vantages of each mode of transporta- 
tion.” To enact the “shall nots,” the 
company said, would be contrary to this. 


New I.C.C. Practitioners 


The Commission has announced the 
admission to practice of the following: 


R. Mayne Albright, Raleigh, N.C.; John 
M. Cleary, Washington, D.C.; Robert C. 
Ely, St. Louis, Mo.; Alfred A. Green, New 
York, N.Y.; Edward V. Gross, New York, 
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N.Y.; Joseph A. Izzillo, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Thomas N. Kelley, Billings, 
Mont.; Morton Moskin, New York, N.Y.; 
Reuel L. Olson, Pasadena, Calif. 

Endicott Peabody, Boston, Mass.; 
Wallace D. Riley, Detroit, Mich.; John 
H. Schmid, New York, N.Y.; Lewis R. 
Slaton, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas J. 
Smith, New York, N.Y.; Albert E. Town- 
send, Jr., Little Rock, Ark.; Perry N. 
Walker, Greensboro, N.C.; Franklin R. 
Weiss, Jamaica, N.Y.; Henry Wade Yates, 
Asheboro, N.C. 


20 Eastern Roads Suffered 
Losses Totaling $43.5 Million 
In Jan.-Feb. Period—Mackie 


Twenty major railroads serving the 
eastern territory of the United States 
suffered losses in the first two months 
of 1958 totaling $43,500,000, six times 
as great as those incurred in the 
corresponding depression months of 
1932, David I. Mackie, chairman of 
Eastern Railroads Presidents’ Con- 
ference, reported March 24. 


“The January-February loss of $43,- 
500,000 compared with a net loss of $7,- 
218,417 in January and February, 1932, 
when one-third of the nation’s railroads 
were in bankruptcy,” said he. “In the 
first two months of 1957, deficits of 
eastern roads aggregated only $6,011,- 
250. 

“The monthly reports for February, 
prepared for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, indicated that 21 roads serv- 
ing eastern territory had an aggregate 
net deficit of $30,100,000 in February. 

“Biggest February losses were incurred 
by railroads that are major carriers of 
passengers, both inter-city and commu- 
tation. 

“Only 15 of the 37 carriers that are 
members of Eastern Railroads Presi- 
dents’ Conference reported any net in- 
come for the two months, despite the 
fact the January-February period his- 
torically should be one of profitable op- 
eration.” 


Mr. Mackie attributed the “desperate 
showing’ of the eastern railroads to 
“long-standing government-imposed in- 
equalities in matters of rates, service re- 
quirements, taxation and competitive op- 
portunities, which have left the railroads 
with no financial ‘fat’ on their ribs.” 


The long-standing inequalities come 
into particularly sharp focus in times of 
business recession and unusually severe 
weather conditions, such as are now 
being encountered,” said he. 

“Tf there ever was any doubt of the 
immediate need for the relief which the 
railroads are currently seeking at all 
levels of government, the results for the 
first two months of 1958 supply a con- 
clusive answer. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern Dis- 
trict during the last 12 months had to 
cut employment by 66,123, or nearly 15 
per cent, from 446,927 to 380,804. Addi- 
tionally, the carriers have been forced 
to reduce purchases of steel, freight cars 
and other equipment and supplies, as 
well as defer improvement, work, in order 
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to conserve their dwindling capital in 
every possible way.” 


Santa Fe Conducts Tour 
Of New Automatic Yard 
Situated Near Chicago 


Members of the Santa Fe Railway’s 
board of directors were joined hy 
officials of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, March 25, 
on a tour of inspection of the new 
Corwith terminal and automatic 
classification yard of the Santa Fe. 


Located six miles southwest of the 
center of Chicago, the yard handles 
traffic from area industries, from freight 
houses, and from connecting railroads. 
With completion of the new yard, a nine- 
year, $20 million “master plan” for mod- 
ernization of the facility has been con- 
summated 

Fred G. Gurley, board chairman, and 
E. S. Marsh, president of the Santa Fe, 
said that the new yard would not only 
enable the railroad to keep pace with 
the area’s continuing industrial growth, 
but would also “contribute substantially” 
to carrying out the company’s recent 
one-day speedup of freight service to 
California. They said the new arrange- 
ment, would make freight service more 
efficient, reducing car delays and car- 
handling time. 

The principal improvement in the 
Corwith project, according to the rail- 
road, is the 32-track automatic classifi- 
cation yard, utilizing radar and an elec- 
tronic “brain.” Before its modernization, 
the yard had a storage capacity of 4,596 
cars and a working capacity of 1,500 cars 
per day. The new yard has a storage 
capacity of 5,881 cars, an increase of 
approximately 28 per cent, and a working 
capacity of 3,000 cars daily, an increase 
of 100 per cent 


No Interruption of Service 


To accomplish the modernization, the 
railroad was confronted with the prob- 
lem of entirely reconstructing what was 
described as “one of the busiest freight 
yards in the country,” while at the 
same time maintaining normal service 
through the yard. On only 190 acres of 
ground, the railroad’s engineers suc- 
ceeded in locating an automatic “hump” 
yard, three modern freight houses 
equiped with tow-conveyor systems, an 
inbound-outbound and transfer yard, a 
hold yard, a local yard, a two-stall diesel 
locomotive shop, a two-story terminal 
office building, a storehouse, a 70-car 
icing dock, a “piggyback” loading set- 
up, and other improvements. 

Four cars a minute can be handled 
over the “hump,” which includes auto- 
matic switching, electronic speed con- 
trol, electronic computers and various 
intricate measuring devices. 

In a two-story office building, at the 
crest of the hump, the hump conductor 
has charge of a route selection panel 
containing one push-button for each of 
the 32 tracks. Operation of these but- 
tons successively aligns the _ electro- 
pneumatic switches at the proper time 
to direct the cars to the desired track. 
This machine is capable of “storing up” 
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In top photograph, retarder operator in four-story tower at new Corwith automatic freight classi 
fication yard of Santa Fe Railway, near Chicago, is shown working at a control console on which is 
a complete diagram of the 32 tracks in the yard. Center photograph shows ‘electronic brain’ at 
Corwith yard which assimilates information gathered by radar and various other intricate measuring 
devices to predict car speeds and automatically pre-set retarder apparatus. Depicted in bottom 
photograph is interior of one of three modern freight houses built as part of the nine-year Corwith 
yard modernization program. Each of the freight houses is equipped with tow-conveyor systems 
and with comprehensive communications systems, including centralized freight checking facilities and 
‘talk-back’ and paging speakers. Each has fully enclosed warehouse where all cars are loaded and 
unloaded under roof cover. 
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five movements in advance of their act- 
ual arrival at the retarder. From this 
station the signals directing the pusher 
locomotive also are controlled. 


Control of Car Speeds 

Cars approaching the hump pass over 
an underground inspection pit and 
through a journal oiling station. As cars 
are released from the crest of the hump, 
their speed is controlled by automatic 
action of the car retarders, depending 
on the weight of car and lading, car- 
rolling capability for the particular track 
to be entered, and the space remaining 
on this track. 

The speed of the cars is continuously 
measured by radar equipment in the re- 
tarder area. Information gathered by 
the various measuring devices is assimi- 
lated by electronic computers which pre- 
dict the car speeds and automatically 
pre-set the retarder apparatus. 

When the correct speed of a car 
through a retarder is achieved, the brak- 
ing effect is released by the speed con- 
trol apparatus. This results in cars 
leaving the final retarder to a yard track 
at proper coupling speed to prevent dam- 
ige to equipment and lading. The auto- 
matic features of the layout are geared 
to govern a coupling speed of not more 
than four miles per hour. 


Virginia Authorizes Port 
Expansion Studies, Plans 


To finance studies and engineering 
plans incident to the proposed acquisi- 
tion of general cargo facilities owned by 
the railroads at Hampton Roads ports, 
and additional pier and warehouse con- 
struction, the Virginia General Assembly 
has appropriated $100,000 which the gov- 
ernor may allocate to the Virginia’ State 
Ports Authority for these purposes, ac- 
cording to an announcement. 

The proposed program calls for the 
State Ports Authority to acquire rail- 
road property valued at $17,000,000 in- 
cluding existing piers, and the construc- 
tion of additional facilities at an esti- 
mated cost of $45,000,000 financed by 
revenue bonds 


Employment Rises at I.C.C., 
Other Gov’t Agencies Shown 


The number of employes of the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission increased 
by 189 between January 1, 1956, and the 
ame date in 1957, it was stated in a re- 
port (S. Rep. 167) of the Senate com- 
mittee on government operations en- 
titled “Organization of Federal Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies.” 

Over-all, the report said that at the 
end of 1956 the federal government had 
2,403,311 persons employed, exclusive of 
those in the armed forces, compared with 
2,355,192 a year previously. 

These individual] figures, the first be- 
ing the total number of employes as of 
January 1, 1957, and the other being a 
year earlier, were given in the report: 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 2,- 
098 and 1,909; Civil Aeronautics Board, 
603 and 574; National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, 7,698 and 7,622; Rail- 
road Retirement Board, 2,251 and 2,230 
and St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corp., 42 and 35. 


Regarding the rise in the Commission's 
work force, the report said: 


“Funds for the additional employes 
were appropriated primarily to strength- 
en the Commission’s ability to obtain 
more adequate compliance with the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act 
relating to the regulation of motor car- 
riers, including safety of operation; to 
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increase the disposition of formal pro- 
ceedings in rate and operating authority 
cases, and to enforce compliance with 
car service regulations designed to in- 
crease the utilization of railroad rolling 
equipment.” 


Trunk Lines’ Ratio of Claim Payments 
To Revenue in '57 ‘Slightly Increased’ 


John M. Miller, of National Freight Claim Council, Says Industry 


Managed to ‘Just About Hold the Line.’ Sees Comparison of Truck 


Ratio With That of Rails as ‘Common Mistake’ in Interpretation. 


Freight loss and damage claim 
payments in the trucking industry 
in 1957 were such that the industry 
managed to “just about hold the 
line,” according to John M. Miller, 
executive secretary of the National 
Freight Claim Council of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc 


“Statistically,” Mr. Miller said, in a 
specially prepared statement, “there was 
a very slight increase in the ratio of 
claim payments to revenue but this in- 
crease was so small as to be relatively 
not significant in determining whether 
the trend is up or down.” 

He said that an upward trend was re- 
ported for 1956, when the ratio was 
1.085, which was an increase of almost 
13 per cent over the all-time record low 
of 0.97 recorded for the year 1955. 

Gross revenue of $1,164,852,702 was re- 
ported by 178 common carriers of gen- 
eral commodities for the year 1957, Mr. 
Miller said. It was explained that net 
loss and damage claim payments by 
those carriers was $12,845,309, and that 
the ratio for the year was 1.10, which 
was only 0.017 over the ratio for 1956, 
or a percentage increase of 1.56. 

The ratio of reporting motor common 
carriers as stated by Mr. Miller was 0.97 
for 1955, 1.02 for 1954, 1.18 for 1953 and 
also for 1952, 1.32 for 1951, and 1.13 for 
1950. 


Value of Data Questioned 


The value of these statistics had been 
questioned in some quarters, because of 
the small number of reporting carriers, 
Mr. Miller said, but he called attention 
to the fact that the 178 reporting car- 
riers for the year 1957 had gross rev- 
enues of more than $1 billion and al- 
most one-third of the revenue of $2,- 
980,434,000 reported by all Class I and 
II motor common carriers. He said that, 
based on the ratio of reporting carriers, 
the claim bill for all Class I and II 
motor common carriers in 1957 ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000. 


Comparison of the motor carrier ratio 
with that of the rail industry was a 
“common mistake” in the interpretation 
of trucking industry claim data, the 
A.T.A. executive said. 

“While the rail ratio on combined 
carload and less-carload traffic may 
compare favorably with that of motor 
carriers,” he continued, “it should be 
kept in mind that the rail ratio is 
heavily weighted by an overwhelming 


volume of carload traffic that is least 
susceptible to loss and damage. The 
reporting motor common carriers are 
primarily general commodity transpor- 
ters of packaged freight and none of 
them handle commodities in bulk such 
as coal, sand, grain, ores, and so forth, 
which constitutes a considerable portion 
of rail traffic 


Rail L.C.L. Traffic Called Small 

“Very little L.C.L. traffic is handled 
by rail carriers. For example, in 1953, 
rail carriers representing 95 per cent 
of all U.S. mileage and 99 per cent of 
all Canadian mileage reported gross 
revenue on all L.C.L. traffic of only 
slightly in excess of $163,000,000 which 
at that time was just a little more 
than one-half of the total revenue of 
the 101 motor common carriers reporting 
claim statistics to the National Freight 
Claim Council. The rail ratio of claim 
payments on L.C.L. traffic to L.C.LL. 
gross revenue for that year was 4.84 or 
over four times the ratio of 1.20 of the 
reporting motor carriers. 

“Motor carrier transportation is es- 
sentially safer than transportation by 
rail because of the reduced hazards 
involved. Anyone who has ever wit- 
nessed the manner in which a long 
freight train gets under way will recall 
that customarily the engine backs up in 
order to eliminate ‘slack’ between the 
cars. When the engine then goes for- 
ward each car starts rolling immediately 
after the one in front gets under way, 
transmitting shock to each car down 
the line until the car at the end receives 
the same treatment that the anchor 
boy on the end receives in the game 
of ‘crack the whip’. 

“Additionally, rail cars must be loaded 
from the middle door, loading from the 
front end back and the rear end forward 
with the space immediately in front of 
the car door constituting a ‘no man’s 
land’. If this space can be loaded com- 
pactly, a tight loading is possible but 
frequently this area must be loosely 
loaded, blocked and braced, thus creat- 
ing more likelihood of damages while in 
transit. 

“Motor carriers generally because of 
loading cargo units from the front to 
the back doors can usually load tightly 
so that shifting in transit is avoided. 
If the unit is not fully loaded, the cargo 
can be leveled off and a tight load still 
secured. 


“Although motor carriers may enjoy 
certain inherent advantages claim-wise 
over their competitors, the amounts be- 
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ing paid on claims by many of them still 
constitute a serious problem and in many 
instances may be the determining factor 
between profit and loss. In view of the 
present business trend, there is every 
reason to believe that this will be a more 
important factor in future months.” 


Truck Profit and Claim Outlay 


The average motor carrier, in recent 
years, had considered itself “exceedingly 
fortunate if it could realize five cents of 
each dollar revenue received as profit,” 
Mr. Miller said, and added: 

“In order to pay the average claim 
which is about $30, a motor carrier earn- 
ing a five-cents profit on each dollar 
must haul $600 worth of revenue freight 
without profit in order to pay the claim. 
To pay a claim of $100, the same car- 
rier must transport $2,000 worth of reve- 
nue freight to come out even and a $1,- 
000 claim means that the profit on $20,- 
000 worth of revenue freight will be 
drained away. As profits decrease, the 
economic waste represented by claims 
increases.” 


Prevention a ‘Means of Survival’ 


Mr. Miller asserted that in future 
months an effective freight loss and 
damage prevention program might pro- 
vide the progressive motor carrier with 
the “means of survival.” He said that 
awareness by such progressive carriers 
of the importance of a year-around ef- 
fort to cut down freight loss and damage 
by improved handling had caused man- 
agement to turn to the claims manager. 
That manager, he said, should “attack 
the problem and get results.” 

The claim managers, in turn, look to 
their national organization, the Na- 
tional Freight Claim Council of the 
A.T.A., for guidance and assistance, the 
council executive said, and added that 
the council, in turn, through its Na- 
tional Committee on Freight Loss and 
Damage Prevention, had developed a 
series of basic aids which, if properly 
used and applied, would assist the 
carrier in reducing claims and thereby 
increasing profits. He said that in 
assisting its members, the _ council 
sponsored periodical meetings on a na- 
tional basis, and, through affiliates, on 
a regional and local level. In recent 
years, he continued, practically every 
section of the country had organized 
a regional claim conference and some 
of these organizations were sponsoring 
local “OS. & D.” (overage, shortage 
and damage) groups. 

‘Cheapened Packaging’ 

“The rise in concealed loss and dam- 
age claims in recent years certainly in- 
dicates that many shippers have cheap- 
ened their packaging and passed the cost 
on to the carriers,” Mr. Miller asserted. 


“Paper bags which came into trans- 
portation years ago primarily as a con- 
tainer for flour, cement, and so forth, 
are now being used as containers for 
plastic granules and other commodities 
of relatively high value. While these 
paper bags can usually be handled in 
truckload movement without difficulty, 
they often prove inadequate for L.T.L. 
transportation and frequently result in 
expensive claims.” 

Mr. Miller said the growth of the Na- 
tional Safe Transit Committee’s program 
designed to encourage shippers to sub- 


ject their packaged shipments to pre- 
scribed pre-shipment tests undoubtedly 
would afford mutual benefits to all who 
were involved in transportation. 


Canadian Agreed Charge 
Applies to Iron and Steel 
Traffic Originating in U.S. 


The Canadian Freight Association 
has published an agreed charge, 
identified as C.T.C.(A.C.) No. 381, 
between various Canadian railways 
and AI M Steel, Ltd., of Vancouver, 
B.C., of 129 cents per 100 pounds on 
various iron or steel articles from 
Hamilton, Ont., to Annacis, B.C. 


The agreement covers 100 per cent of 
the traffic volume shipped, but is appli- 
cable only on traffic originating at Lack- 
awanna. 

An official of the Canadian Industrial 
Traffic League said this was the first time 
to his knowledge that an agreed charge 
had been made specifically covering traf- 
fic which originated in the United States. 

Routing, according to the agreed 
charge, is to be via'the lines of the car- 
riers parties to its terms via routes 
specific in C.F.A. tariff No. 45-A, Agent 
R. K. Watson’s CTC No. 1572, amend- 
ments thereto or reissues thereof. 

The Canadian traffic official said that 
the goods would move to Hamilton but 
that it was possible that the final move- 
ment could be routed through the United 
States as such routes were covered by the 
routing paragraph. Railroads parties to 
the agreed charge are the British Co- 
lumbia Electric Railway Co., Ltd.; Cana- 
dian National Railways; Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Co., and Ontario Northland 
Railway. 


Re-Thinking on Transport 
Needed in Business—Gracey 


General neglect by business manage- 
ment of the field of physical distribu- 
tion of transportation equipment dem- 
onstrated the great need for a “re-think- 
ing of the place of transportation in 
business operations,” said R. Eric Gracey, 
general secretary of the Canadian In- 
dustrial Traffic League, in an address 
March 24. 

Mr. Gracey spoke on the _ subject, 
“Transportation Costs—Today’s Unex- 
plored Area of Business Expense,” at 
a meeting of the Halifax Gyro Club, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

“Top executives of many companies,” 
he told the club members, “still look 
upon the traffic function as a narrow, 
routine one rather than in the broader 
light of its potential contribution of 
procurement and to distribution.” 


He described some post-war improve- 
ments made by various carriers in Can- 
ada, saying the strides in equipment, 
facilities and scheduling had improved 
most services and had made it possible 
for industrial and commercial concerns 
to offset the upward spiral of distribu- 
tion costs. However, he said: 


“Trained traffic management personnel 
are urgently required to make the most 
of the new opportunities offered by the 
carriers.” 


He said while there was a growing in- 
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terest in profit-making potentials of ade- 
quate traffic management, many com- 
panies could not tell what their annual 
freight bill was. This, he said, was 
caused because in many companies 
transportation charges were hidden in 
the accounts of various departments. 

He said the Canadian league provided 
one vehicle for profit-minded business- 
men to keep pace with changing con- 
ditions and other developments because 
“league members are continually alerted 
to the new trends in transportation, are 
advised of money-making ideas and are 
kept informed of current Canadian 
transportation matters.” 


Chain Store Traffic League, 
In May Meeting, to Give 


Attention to Rail Problems 


Possible steps to improve the “de- 
teriorating railroad situation,” spe- 
cifically with respect to L.C.L. traffic, 
will be explored in the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the Chain Store 
Traffic League, May 6 to 9, inclusive, 
in the Radisson hotel at Minneapolis, 
the league has announced. 


League members, according to H. E 
Chapman, general traffic manager of the 
S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, are convinced 
that much lost L.C.L. traffic can be re- 
gained by the railroads. Improved serv- 
ice, he maintains, is the answer. In 
announcing the meeting, he said: 

“We are alarmed at the serious de- 
terioration of service in some areas of 
the country. We would gladly restore 
large segments of our traffic now moving 
adversely to the railroads if we could 
be sure of improvements in these areas 


“The establishment of railroad mer- 
chandise traffic managers with full au- 
thority to act, through overhead mer- 
chandise cars, modern freight house 
handling, up-to-date and regularly pub- 
lished merchandise schedules and sim- 
plified billing were innovations intro- 
duced to the railroads by the league many 
years ago. Some lines have followed our 
suggestions and are doing a good job 
There is not, however, nor has there been, 
a@ universal acceptance of these pro- 
grams. Unless we get 100 per cent co- 
operation from all railroads, this traffic 
will continue to find its way into other 
channels. 


Effect of Rate Increases 


“We are convinced that the plight of 
the railroads cannot continue to be tem- 
porarily solved by a continued round of 
general rate increases, or wild schemes 
to add arbitrary charges to selective 
segments of their L.C.L. traffic. If the 
15 general rate increases totaling well 
over 150 per cent that we have been 
obligated to absorb in the past 11 years 
have not given the railroads the desired 
relief, then a continuation of the same 
treatment will do no better. 

“Most of our members recall the events 
of the 1928-1941 period when merchan- 
dise traffic was the second greatest reve- 
nue-producing commodity the railroads 
had. We are convinced that, the railroads 
can recover much of the lost merchan- 
dise traffic if they set their mind to it.” 

Other subjects to be discussed at the 
meeting, according to the announcement, 
include: Repeal of federal excise taxes 
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on transportation; parcel post weight and 
size limitations; the “railroad attitude” 
toward handling mail; trends toward 
cancellation of free pick-up and delivery; 
restriction of rail rates on “freight, all 
kinds” in Western Trunk Line and 
Southwestern Lines territories; the situ- 
ation as to movement of trailers on 
fiat cars; efforts of railroads to improve 
rates and schedules and expand service; 
“revival” of package freight service on 
the Great Lakes, and legislative proposals 
now pending in Congress, particularly 
the proposals to “define legitimate ship- 
pers’ associations and protect shippers’ 
right to private carriage.” 

Reports from 14 standing committees 
of the league, including those on air 
cargo, claims and claim prevention, ex- 
press, freight forwarders, legislative, 
L.C.L. and L.T.L., merchandise service, 
motor carrier rates and classification, 
postal affairs, rail rate and classification, 
and waterway and port, will be presented. 

The “principle of a single agency” for 
the handling of small shipments also 
will be discussed. Many league mem- 
bers, according to the announcement. 
consider this to be the “one final solu- 
tion and last avenue open to the rail- 
roads to improve their present financial 
position.” 

George O. Wilson, western vice-presi- 
dent of the league and general traffic 
manager of Gamble Skogmo, Inc., heads 
the committee on arrangements for the 
meeting, assisted by Ralph Bentley, gen- 
eral traffic manager of National Tea 
Co., Chicago. 


Faricy to Retire March 31 
As Chief Executive Officer, 
Board Chairman of A.A.R. 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads has announced that William T. 
Faricy will retire on March 31 as 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the A.A.R. after 
more than 42 years of railroad serv- 
ice. 

In its announcement the association 
noted that Mr. Faricy had assumed the 
presidency of the A.A.R. 11 years ago, 
and added: 

“As head of the 
organization han- 
dling matters of 
common concern 
for the North 
American railroads, 
he was thus cast 
into the center of 
post-war railroad 
struggles with in- 
flation and adverse 
government policies. 

“Mr. Faricy, just 
turned 65, has 
traveled widely, 
spoken frequently before public, busi- 
ness and transportation groups and 
earned a reputation as a persuasive, 
candid spokesman for the industry. He 
is probably best known among the press 
as a tireless champion of the railroads’ 
case for equal government treatment of 
all forms of transportation. Unshakably 
optimistic about the industry’s capa- 
bilities, he has maintained that railroads 
could and would work out their own 


W. T. Faricy 





‘Perfect Shipping’ Slogan By Robert K. Fessler, 
of New York City, Is Winner 


Just an ounce of careful intention, 


Makes a pound of damage prevention. 


For those 12 words, Robert K. Fessler, general freight agent for 
the Matson Navigation Co., New York City, will receive a $25 savings 
bond, offered for a “Perfect Shipping” slogan by L. A. Pomeroy, Jr., 
of Cleveland, chairman of the board of Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America and assistant manager of the International Division of 
the National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 

Mr. Fessler’s slogan was unanimously chosen from entries in this 
year’s “Perfect Shipping,” slogan contest by a three-man judging 
committee, March 21, in Chicago. This was the fourth such contest 
sponsored by Mr. Pomeroy, with TRAFFic WORLD as the contest moni- 
tor. In 1955, the winner was George L. Riordan, of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N.J. In 1956, W. G. Sanderfer, of the Southern 
Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, was the winner. Last year, Nelson 


W. Bjornson, of the Buffalo Slag Co., Inc., 


winner. 


Buffalo, N.Y., was the 


Judges of this year’s contest were: C. A. Naffziger, director of the 
freight loss and damage prevention section, Association of American 
Railroads; Dewey Little, supervisor of public relations, Spector- 
Mid States, and L. E. Olson, assistant director of traffic, Great Lakes 


Carbon Corp., all of Chicago. 


future if allowed a substantial measure 
of competitive equality. 


Proponent of Research 


“The A.A.R. officer has also become 
noted for his advocacy of all-out efforts 
in basic railroad research and for his 
backing of expanded programs aimed at 
the improvement of rail equipment, fa- 
cilities and services. He witnessed at first 
hand the industry’s worn-down state 
after its herculean transportation feats 
of World War II and its subsequent ef- 
forts to rebuild itself through the un- 
precedented investment of nearly $14 
billion. He has fought for government 
policy changes that would encourage such 
investment. 


“While president of the A.A.R., Mr 
Faricy realized the fulfillment of his 
hopes for an industry-wide research cen- 
ter where more mechanical, engineering 
and other research can be carried on. 
The A.A.R. Research Center, located on 
the campus of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago, was established 
in 1950 and now has three large buildings. 
A forth one is planned for 1959 or 1950. 


“Well known around Washington, Mr. 
Faricy counts friends among the leaders 
of both political parties, in Congress and 
in the Administration. He has been 
chairman of the Civilian Components 
Policy Board of the Department of De- 
fense and president of the Defense Orien- 
tation Conference Association. 


Leader in Railway Congress 


“Ever since its formation in 1949, Mr. 
Faricy has served as chairman of the 
United States National Commission in 
the Pan American Railway Congress As- 
sociation, and last summer headed the 
United States delegation to the Ninth 
Pan American Railway Congress in Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina. This was the fourth 
international conference at which he 
was chairman of the US. delegation. He 
is also a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners Associa- 
tion and the American, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and California bar associations. 





“Mr. Faricy was born in St. Paul, 
Minn., March 7, 1893—one of eight chil- 
dren of a pioneer real estate dealer. He 
received his primary education in that 
city and was graduated first in his class 
from the St. Paul College of Law in 1914. 
While attending school, he was a stand- 
out hockey player, but now prefers the 
less strenuous game of golf. 

“His start in railroading came when 
an Official of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railroad saw Mr. 
Faricy’s graduation picture in a St. Paul 
newspaper in 1914 and offered him a job. 
He accepted, and thereby began a con- 
tinual advance that ultimately carried 


him to the highest position in the indus- 
try. 


Former C, & N. W. Executive 

“Most of Mr. Faricy’s experience has 
been with the Omaha line and its parent, 
the Chicago & North Western Railway. 
He became general solicitor of the for- 
mer road at St. Paul in 1929, and four 
years later was appointed general solici- 
tor of the C. & N. W. In 1942 he was 
promoted to general counsel at Chicago, 
and in 1944 was elected vice-president 
and a director of the C. & N. W. system. 
He remained in these capacities until he 
went with the AAR. 

“While with the C. & N. W., system, 
Mr. Faricy acted as arbitrator of differ- 
ences among major railroad companies 
and as chief counsel for all the railroads 
in the national wage and rules case that 
led to the nation-wide strike crisis in 
1946. He also served as chairman of the 
Western Conference of Railway Counsel. 

“Mr. Faricy’s career was interrupted 
by the First World War. He enlisted in 
May, 1917, and was an instructor in 
bayonet fighting at Camp Dodge, Ia. He 
saw combat service in France as a lieu- 
tenant and a captain in the 350th In- 
fantry of the 88th Division. 

“Shortly before going overseas with 
the A.E.F., Mr. Faricy married the for- 
mer Miss Norma Hauser of St. Paul. 
They have two daughters, Norma and 
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Jean. Each is now married to a college 
professor, one of whom teaches at Penn- 
sylvania State University and the other 
at Washington State College 

“Mr. Faricy’s business and organiza- 
tional affiliations cover a wide range. He 
is president of the company owning the 


largest hotel in the State of Oregon; a 
director of the Riggs National Bank in 
Washington, D.C.; a life trustee of North- 
western University; a former national 
officer of the American Legion, and an 
Officer in the French Legion of Honor. 
He is a member of the National Tax 
Association and contributes to its pub- 
lications. He holds memberships in clubs 
in Washington, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco.” 


Traffic and Transportation Specialists 
Give Advice to Household Goods Movers 


Members of Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Association, at Convention 


in Miami Beach, Hear Criticism and Suggestions Made by Industrial 


Traffic Executives. J. W. Geipe, of Baltimore, Elected President. 


From a panel of transportation 
specialists which included two indus- 
trial traffic executives, the members 
of the Movers’ and Warehousemen’s 
Association of America, Inc., who at- 
tended the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the association, at the 
American hotel in Miami Beach, Fla., 
received suggestions for improving 
their sales efforts and services and 
for obtaining and retaining good will 
of customers. 


Among subjects discussed by other 
speakers in the course of the four-day 
meeting were: Household goods trans- 


portation for the military services; re- 


cent developments in_I.C.C. regulation 
affecting motor carriers of household 
goods; tariff publication; warehousing, 


and modern methods of handling, trans- 
porting and storing household goods. 
About 300 persons attended the meet- 
ing. Elected as president of the asso- 
ciation, to succeed James O. Delcher, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., was John W. Geipe, 
president of J. Norman Geipe Van Lines, 
of Baltimore. Mr. Geipe had served in 
the last year as executive vice-president 
of the association. Richard H. Suddath, 
of Suddath Moving & Storage Co., 
Jacksonville, was elevated from the 





office of secretary to that of executive 
vice-president, and Joseph W. Engel, 
of Engel Bros., Inc., Elizabeth, N.., 
advanced from the office of treasurer 
to that of secretary of the association 
Elected as the new treasurer was John 
J. Rapp, of Trans-American Van Serv- 
ice, Inc., Chicago» 
Regional Vice-Presidents 

One new regional vice-president was 
elected, for the southern region. He 
is O. J. Garrison, Jr., of Hood-Garrison 
Van & Storage, Birmingham, Ala. Re- 
elected as vice-presidents for their re- 
spective regions were: Louis H. Klein- 


berg, of Nationwide Van Lines, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., eastern; Russell L. Von 
Der Ahe, of Von Der Ahe Van Lines, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., central; Gladys I. 
Theus, of Kings Van & Storage, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, western; and Paul J. 


Smith, of Republic Van & Storage, Inc., 
far western. 

Carroll F. Genovese, of Washington, 
DC., is executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

Members of the panel on sales, heard 
in a session on March 14, were: Kathryn 
McIntyre, transportation consultant, 
member of the firm of Charles H. Tray- 
ford & Associates, New York City; L. E. 


Galaspie, director of traffic of Reynolds 
and E. F. 


Metals Co., Richmond, Va., 


1 F Gatacoic 


Ideas for improving sales efforts and service of household goods movers were presented by these 
participants in a panel discussion at the convention of the Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Associa- 


tion of America, Inc., in Miami Beach, Fla. 


Left to right: 


Kathryn Mcintyre, transportation con- 


sultant, of New York City; E. F. Mundy, general traffic manager of National Biscuit Co., New 

York City; Charles H. Trayford, panel moderator and head of the firm of Charles H. Trayford 

& Associates, New York City, and L. E. Galaspie, director of traffic of Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
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Mundy, general traffic manager of the 
National Biscuit Co., New York City. 

Charles H. Trayford, of the firm of 
Charles H. Trayford & Associates, New 
York City, served as moderator. 


‘Priceless Asset’ 


Mr. Mundy suggested that among 
salesmen who lacked important requisites 
of successful salesmanship were those 
who became antagonistic, those who 
were lacking in knowledge of their prod- 
uct or of the prospective customers 
needs, and “the fellow who is all wrapped 
up in the business of being charming 
and so intent on selling himself that he 
forgets to sell the product.” He told 
the members of his audience that “you 
one priceless, matchless asset is the 
group of loyal individuals who work for 
you 


“When you secure a particular move 
he said, “you’re coming in at a crisis in 
a family’s life—a greater or lesser 
crisis You do not move a 
tion; yOu move its people. You do not 
move a family; you move a wife 
She is concerned about new neighbor 


corpora- 


about breaking old ties, and about nev 
schools and new environment. And shi 
wants nothing better than to entrust 


the move to the professional, to you, and 
it’s your responsibility, naturally, 
everything to lighten her burden 

“The man that gets off your truck 
and walks up the front steps is you 
Do they [your employes] have faith iz 
the bosses? Do they have integrity 
Do they have a real warmth of 
relationship? Do they have the confi 
dence in you that will make them coms 
back to you, to use your talent 
prove their efforts? Do you provide 
for them the tangible help that enable: 
them to do their job better? 


to do 


you 


numa! 


im- 


Requisites for Salesmen 

Outlining the qualities that an indus- 
trial traffic manager wanted to see in 
the salesmen who called on him, M: 
Mundy said the salesman must be pre- 
sentable, must be brief, and “must be 
genuinely interested in our problems and 
their solutions.” 

“Not only must he be fully qualified 
Mr. Mundy continued, “but he must be 
authorized to make decisions and to keep 
promises. We must be able to call on 
him as that move progresses, with the 
full knowledge he will do everything in 
his power to ‘shoot’ our troubles 

Mr. Trayford said that he understood 
National Biscuit Co. spent about $250,000 
a year for moving of household goods 
of employes, and that Reynolds Metal 
spent about $350,000 a year on such 
moves—“40 or 50 moves a week.” 

Mr. Galaspie said the com- 
plaints received by his office concern- 
ing movement of employes’ household 
goods was that the movers sometimes 


one of 


selected local agents who were not 
worthy to represent the company by 
which they had been selected. Any 


local agent, he said, should do a good 
job of packing, make certain that he 
had adequate pads and covers for the 
furniture, and that his equipment was 
up-to-date and large enough to handle 
the furniture to be moved. 


Company Responsibility 
“If we get complaints from our em- 
ployes that are moving, it is the com- 
pany that suffers, not necessarily your 
local agent,” Mr. Galaspie said. “We do 
not like to have any company tell us, 
‘We don’t know what happened, but our 
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local agent did this job and we have to 
put the blame on him.’ It’s the com- 
pany with which we do business to 
which we look to rectify the mistakes 
that were made, regardless of whether 
or not thjy were made hy a local 
agent May I also stggest that 
you do not make commitments that are 
impossible of fulfillment 

Mr. Galaspie said he thought it 
high time for movers to 
fact 


was 
“recognize the 
that frozen foods are in every per- 
son's refrigerator and design some smali 
refrigerator that could be placed in your 
van to carry those frozen foods.” 
Failure by movers to give proper notice 
about delays, and unnecessary scarring 
other damaging of furniture wer: 
among other criticisms mentioned by 
Mr. Galaspie. He urged simplification 
claim forms and the taking of action 
by movers to perform “a complete mov- 
service with respect to television 
ets and other electrical equipment by 
alling in experts to service such equip 


ent before the move and on arrival 


‘Most Important Person’ 


Miss McIntyre said that “the lady of 
the house” was “the most important 
on and the real factor behind the 


ving job and its success or failure 
One of the most serious complaints mad 
1ousewives about household 
rs, she said, was failure of 


to keep their 


good 
move! 
promise for pickup of the 
yusehold goods at the point of origin 
ind, in some instances, similar failur« 
vith respect to delivery at destination 

It is difficult enough,” she said, “for 
e lady of the house to trust her prized 
group of 
you add to her grief and woes 
hen you add to your own, because in- 
evitably she and her husband will com- 
plain to Mr. Traffic Manager that they 
were very unhappy about the job. There- 
ifter you may find it difficult to obtain 
future business a 


A. E. Dean, 


possessions to a strangers 


president of Dean Van 
Lines, Inc., of Long Beach, Calif a 
speaker on March 15, the last day of 
the convention, described the “Sto-Pak” 
palletizing operation used by his com- 
pany. The pallets (boxes) used in this 
operation, he said, were custom built 
and could be double-decked or triple- 
decked with the use of fork lift equip- 
ment 

“After a fair trial period and afte 
soliciting and getting the comments and 
advice of our most experienced ware- 
housemen and van loaders,” he said, “we 


settled on a box with a 6-foot front 
opening, a 7-foot height, and 7-foot 
depth. We have used this size since 


1949 and it has been very satisfactory 
in every respect. It holds about 290 
cubic feet and the average net weight 


of the contents is about 1,800 pounds. 


Cost of ‘Sto-Paks’ 


“. . . Our cases have varied in cost 
from $27 to $50 each. The $27 variety 
were made when extreme economy was 
dictated, with the $50 units actually 
being the cheapest in the long run be- 
cause of their superior construction and 
longer life. The more expensive ones 
are lined with 300-pound test cardboard 
or a laminated plywood veneer, and the 
corner strength of these better pallets 
allows triple decking safely where the 
ceiling clearance will permit. Fork lifts 
of 4,000 or 6,000 pound capacity are used 
to move and pile these Sto Paks. . 
Some of them incorporate the use of a 
new fastening device which eliminates 
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nailing and makes it a simple matter to 
knock down or assemble the unit 
. Tiers are built in the pallet just 
as they are in a regular van, and goods William 
are padded with pallet pads and burlap the 
Heavy items such as pianos, ‘reefers,’ 
rangers, etc., should be worked into the 
center of the pallet for proper weight 
distribution. Overstuffed pieces are 


loaded on a separate pallet or placed york City, general counsel of the Mov- 
loose in the trailer so that they can be ers’ and Warehousemen’s Association; Ed 
transferred to overstuffed racks at the )p gByrnes, executive director of the 
warehouse National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 

Other speakers at the meeting in- sociation, Chicago, and Donald R. Mark- 
cluded: Guy W. Rutland, president of ham, assistant director of that associa- 
the American Trucking Association, Inc.; tion 
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J. Burns, general manager of 
Movers Conference of America, 
Washington; Joseph E. McCormick, chief 
of the household goods section in the 
Military Traffic Management Agency, 
Washington; Herbert Burstein, of New 


Allegheny Board Predicts 17.7 Per Cent 
Decline in Second Quarter Carloadings 


Heavy Decreases Forecast for Coal-Coke, Iron-Steel at Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting. In Same Week, ‘Pennsy’ Predicts $12 Million First-Quarter Loss. 
Allegheny Board Supports ‘Symes Plan,’ Elects Donley General Chairman. 


BY E. L. SCHROEDER 


that ca 
24 basic and 18 supplemental com- @#notnel! 


A prediction rloadings of 2 15.1 p cent decrease 


Loadings of 
5 per cent slice of the total, 


ind steel, were expected to decrease 
modity groups originating in the he 317 ner cent ; ea 
area of the Allegheny Regional Ad- rhe Allegheny board members elected 
visory Board would decline 17.7 per harles M. Donley, manager of Charles 


Cl 
this Donley Associates, Pittsburgh, as gen- 
period ral chairman, succeeding Arthur C. Roy, 
ector of traffic for the Pennsylvania 


cent in the second quarter of 
year, compared to the 
last 


Same 


year, was made in the course Gijass sand Corp 
Pt , ara?’ irtio » < ‘ LOT. 
of he board's thirtieth annual meet Other new officers of the regional 
ing, March 19 and 20, in the Penn- yard, elected with Mr. Donley, are: 


Sheraton hotel at Pittsburgh, Pa. A. C., Deimel 
Youngstown 


American 


general 
kitchens 
Standard 


traffic manager, 
division of the 


According to the Corp Salem, O., 


Allegheny board’s 


forecast, the coal and coke group, ac-  yice-general chairman; D. L. Koerber, 
unting for 67.7 per cent of the pre- executive secretary, Coal Traffic Bu- 
dicted total of carloadings, would show reau, chairman of executive committee; 





Among new officers, elected at the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board's thirtieth annual meeting 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., were these men, from left: A. C. Deimel, general traffic manager, Youngstown 
kitchens division, American Standard Corp., Salem, O., vice-general chairman; D. L. Koerber, 
executive secretary, Coal Traffic Bureau, Pittsburgh, chairman executive committee; Frank W. 
Klos, assistant to vice-president, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W.Va., vice-chairman executive 
committee, and G. W. Brundage, assistant sales manager and traffic manager, The Bessemer 
Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown, O., general secretary. Not pictured is the board’s new 
general chairman, Charles M. Donley, manager of Charles Donley Associates, Pittsburgh. 
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Arthur C. Roy, right, director of traffic for the 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp., Pittsburgh, the 


outgoing board general chairman, posed for 

this picture with E. F. Hamm, Jr., president of 

the Traffic Corp., Washington, D.C 

principal speaker at the luncheon which con 
cluded the board meeting. 


Service 


Frank W. Klos, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W.Va., vice-chairman of executive com- 
mittee, and G. W. Brundage, assistan 
sales manager and traffic manager, The 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., 
Youngstown, O., general secretary. 
Committee sessions were held the first 
day, and a general business meeting took 
place the morning of the second day. 
The annual conclave was concluded with 
a luncheon, at which E. F. Hamm, Jr., 
of Washington, D.C., president of The 
Traffic Service Corp., spoke on “Trans- 
portation Observations from the Past.” 
The outgoing general chairman, Mr. Roy, 
presided at the business session, and 
acted as toastmaster at the luncheon. 


‘Symes Plan’ Favored 


At the business meeting, board mem- 
bers voted support for the “principles” 
of the plan proposed by eastern rail- 
roads for a federal agency to buy and 
lease rolling stock to the railroads, or 
of “any other workable plan” that would 
“provide the shipping public with addi- 
tional railroad equipment in good re- 
pair.” Subsequently, it was stated that 
the board’s position on the “Symes plan” 
would be made known to members of 
interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittees in Congress and to congressional 
representatives from the board’s area. 

The board’s action was in the form 
of approval of a report and recom- 
mendation by a special committee 
formed to study the equipment leasing 
plan. The executive committee, on the 
preceding day, had unanimously ap- 
proved the report as presented by J. E. 
Henderson, general traffic manager of 
the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
and chairman of the special committee. 


The special committee, after asserting 
in its report that the supply of railroad 
equipment under normal business con- 
ditions was “to a great extent inadequate 
and in such poor condition that it does 
not meet the demands of the shipping 
public,” made these statements: 


“We believe the need for help is both 


immediate and urgent if the railroads 
are to be placed in a position to provide 
adequate service. It is obvious that 
the objective, to provide adequate serv- 
iceable equipment, cannot be accom- 
plished by the railroads with the limited 
financial resources now available to 
them. Some railroads in this area 
are in a position to purchase and finance 
their proportionate share of the quantity 
of new equipment needed, while others 
are not. To overcome the car shortage 
it is necessary that all railroads be in 
a position to acquire new equipment. 

“We naturally would be in favor of a 
plan of financing with private capital, 
if enough was available to do the job. 
However, it is our understanding that 
the availability of this kind of financing 
is limited to the more prosperous car- 
riers and is, therefore, only a small part 
of the amount actually needed.” 

The committee also expressed in its 
report a belief that the railroads should 
maintain a “more uniform and con- 
stant” repair program, in order to have 
the maximum serviceable equipment 
available at all times to meet all de- 
mands. 

W. F. Schulten, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., re- 





These charter members of the Allegheny Regiona! 


Advisory Board had a ‘reunion’ during the 
group’s thirtieth annual meeting, from left: W. W 
Larkin, traffic manager, Continental Foundry & 
Machine Co., Wheeling, W.Va.; Charles Donley, 
a past general chairman of the board and first 
president of the National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards, and P. W. Hartsock, traffic 
manager for the Warner Co., Bellefonte, Pa 


porting later as legislative committee 
chairman, expressed gratification with 
the position taken by the board on 
equipment leasing plans. He said that 
the Allegheny board was “one shipper 
organization that has looked at the sub- 
ject objectively, and considered the need 
for some way to obtain additional rail- 
way equipment.” 


Construction Reserve Deduction 


J. J. Kelley, of Washington, D.C., man- 
ager of the military transportation sec- 
tion in the Association of American Rail- 
roads, referring to that portion of the 
special committee’s report indicating 
support also for “any other workable 
plan” to provide additional equipment, 
urged the giving of thought and study to 
the so-called “construction reserve de- 
duction” proposal which rail witnesses 
placed before the Smathers subcommit- 
tee of the Senate interstate and foreign 
commerce committee last month. 


Under this proposal, Mr. Kelley ex- 
plained, railroads would be permitted to 
put a percentage of earnings in a “con- 
struction reserve fund,” without income 
tax, provided such money was spent 
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within five years for new equipment or 
other plant improvements. He main- 
tained that the plan would “probably 
cost the government nothing,” since the 
depreciation basis of equipment pur- 
chased from such funds would be “re- 
duced proportionately.” 

“The ups and downs in our economy,” 
he said, “are reflected to an exaggerated 
degree in railroad carloadings. Gen- 
erally, orders for equipment go up and 
down with carloadings. 

“The construction reserve fund would 
have for its purpose the leveling out of 
peaks and valleys of railroad orders for 
equipment. It would permit orderly pro- 
gramming that would not be affected 
by minor swings in the economy. The 
surest way to reduce the cost of freight 
cars would be to convert the railroad 
suppliers from a feast-or-famine econ- 
omy to an orderly one, with stable em- 
ployment.” 

Forecast of Carloadings 

For the basic group of 24 commodities 
tabulated by the regional advisory boards 
and used in compilation of a national) 
forecast, the Allegheny shippers pre- 
dicted loadings of 699,043 cars in the 
second quarter of 1958, down 18.2 per 
cent from the actual loadings of 854,580 
cars in the corresponding period in 1957 

For supplemental list of 18 commodity 
groups important in the board’s area 
loading of 55,658 cars in second quarter 
was forecast, a decrease of 12 per cent 
from the 63,252 cars actually loaded in 
the second quarter of 1957. The board’: 
area includes the western half of Penn- 
sylvania, eastern Ohio, western New 
York, West Virginia and western Mary- 
land. 


In all, according to the 
area is expected to originate 
carloads in this year’s second quarter, 
a drop of 163,131 cars, or 17.7 per cent, 
from the 917,832 cars actually loaded 
in the like period last year. Of the 
total of 42 commodity groups, de- 
creases in carloadings were predicted 
for 34, increases for four, and no change 
for four. 

Percentage 
heavy 
those 


forecast, the 
754,701 


decreases 
moving groups, in 
on coal and coke 


predicted on 
addition to 
and 


iron and 


C. T. Williams, left, vice-chairman of the Alle 
gheny board's railroad contact committee and 
general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, Pittsburgh, congratulates J. E. Henderson, 
general traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Con 
solidation Coal Co., chairman of the special 
committee that recommended support of the 
‘principles’ of the ‘Symes plan.’ 
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steel, included: Metals other than iron 
and steel, 48.4 per cent; electrical goods, 


24.9; scrap iron, 19.6; brick and clay 
products, 19.3; slag, 18.8; railway car 


parts, 18.1; machinery and boilers 17.3; 
gravel, sand and stone, 14.4; lime, 13.3; 
paper, paperboard and prepared roofing, 
11.2 fertilizers, 9.1; metal containers and 
cans, 5.9; furniture and household equip- 
ment, 5.3; chemicals and explosives, 4.4; 
petroleum and products, 4.1; lumber and 
forest products, 3.5; cement, 3.2; flour 
and mill products, 2.9, and food prod- 
ucts in cans, 1.7 per cent. 

Increases in loadings, by the percent- 
age figures shown, were predicted for 
the following commodity groups: Agri- 
cultural implements and vehicles, 5.9; 
rubber tires and rubber products, 1.5; 
vehicle parts, 1.2, and glass bottles and 
containers, 1 per cent. Ores and con- 
centrates was a volume group which, 
it was predicted, would move in the 
same volume as a year ago. 

In connection with the forecast, re- 
ports were made by these chairman of 
standing commodity committees: Coal 
and coke, Mr. Henderson; iron and steel, 
F. W. Bennett, assistant vice-president 
and general traffic manager, Sharon 
Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa.; manufactures 
and miscellaneous, C. A. Carpenter, field 
office manager, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Pittsburgh; cham- 
ber of commerce, F. Leslie Body, man- 
ager, Ohio Valley Board of Trade, 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


National Transportation 


In discussion of the railroad situation 
nationally, Mr. Kelley remarked that a 
“transportation crisis” in most parts of 
the world meant that the “wheels were 
falling off the freight cars and trucks,” 
but that in the United States it meant 
that there were not enough goods mov- 
ing to fully utilize the transport facil- 
ities available. 

“Any of our three basic suppliers of 
transportation, rail, highway and air, 
are capable of doing more than they 
are doing today,” he said. “The overlap 
is such that someone is bound to get 
hurt in the competitive struggle. At the 
moment, it is the railroads that are 
hurting the most.” 

On March 1, he reported, the nation’s 
railroads had a serviceable ownership 
of 1,648,000 freight cars. In the week 
ended March 15, he added, there had 
been a total surplus of 107,000 cars 

“There is no freight car problem to- 
day,” he said, “and none is expected 
over the next few months.” 

Though there was no immediate car 
problem, the freight car was still of 
concern to the railroad industry, said Mr. 
Kelley. He maintained that it held the 
“key” to the rails’ future, since all 
other technological improvements were 
designed to increase car handling effici- 
ency. 

“So,” he said, “the outlook for freight 
car ownership is just as much a matter 
of common concern today, with the 
present surpluses, as it would be under 
more favorable traffic conditions.” 


Mr. Kelley noted that in 1956 and 
1957 the railroads had placed 152,000 
new cars in service. For the first two 
months of 1958, he reported, new car 
installations had totaled 12,000. On 
March 1, he said, 48,000 cars were on 
order. But, he added, the railroads 
needed a “construction reserve” or some 
Similar plan to continue needed plant 
bettérments. 


Concluding, Mr. Kelley suggested that 


the railroads’ ability to “move more with 
less’ was being taken too much for 
granted. The Soviet Union, he said, was 
expanding its railroad plant, while 
America was abandoning railroad mile- 
age. 

“Our nation,” he said, “has tremendous 
industrial capacity. It would be a shame 
if it were curtailed through inability 
to move traffic.” 

‘P.S.’ Activities 

The Allegheny board was well along 
with plans for activities to publicize the 
twenty-second Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign, according to Leon Veitch, district 
traffic manager of Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa., and chair- 
man of the boards freight loss and dam- 
age prevention committee. Perfect Ship- 
ping meetings, he reported, were already 
scheduled for Greensburg, Altoona and 






























‘Like Father, 
Like Son’ 


By his election to the general 
chairmanship of the Allegheny Re- 
gional Advisory Board, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on March 20, Charles 
M. Donley, manager of Charles 
Donley Associates, followed in the 
foot-steps of his father, Charles 
Donley. In his introductions of the 
head table at the luncheon session 
which concluded the board's thir- 
tieth annual meeting, A. C. Roy, 
the outgoing general chairman, 
called attention to the fact that 
the senior Mr. Donley had been 
a general chairman of the Alle- 
gheny board, and commented that 
election of the junior Mr. Donley 
to that office marked the first time 
in advisory board history that a 
son had been elected to a top 
board post previously held by his 
father. The senior Mr. Donley was 
also the first president of the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Youngstown and Can- 
ton, O., and Cumberland, Md. At Pitts- 


burgh, he added, three separate meet- 
ings were scheduled. 

Mr. Brundage, reporting as car effi- 
ciency committee chaiman said that one 
large trunk-line railroad currently had 
12 per cent of its car fleet awaiting re- 
pairs. To reduce that percentage to 3 
per cent, he said, would require an ex- 
penditure of $24 million. He suggested 
that “some supplemental program” was 
needed to enable the railroad to make 
such a reduction in its percentage of 
“bad order” cars. 


Transport Tax Repeal 

By acceptance of a recommendation 
of Mr. Schulten, legislative committee 
chairman, board members reaffirmed 
previous actions expressing support for 
measures to repeal federal excise taxes 
on transportation, and directed that this 
position be brought to the attention of 
interested congressional committees and 
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congressional 
board’s area. 

Mr. Roy, in discussing less-carload 
service, urged that further consideration 
be given the “single agency” concept. He 
noted that several shippers advisory 
boards had acted on this in the past, and 
suggested that the subject was “worthy 
of study” by the allegheny board’s L.C.L. 
committee. 


Other committee reports presented at 
the Pittsburgh meeting included: Rail- 
road contact, by D. B. Fleming general 
manager, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, Pittsburgh; membership, by D. N. 
Evans, traffic manager, Page Steel and 
Wire Division, American chain and 
Cable Co., Monessen, Pa., and execu- 
tive committee by Mr. Deimel. A “gen- 
eral secretary’s review” was given by 
Mr. Klos. The nominating committee 
report was given by W. W. Larkin, traf- 
fic manager, Continential Foundry & 
Machine Co., Wheeling, W.Va. 


It was reported that the executive 
committee, at its meeting the first day, 
had approved appointment of Mr. Evans 
as Chairman of the membership commit- 
tee and appointments of H. L. Mont- 
gomery, manager rates, American Stand- 
ard Corp., Pittsburgh, and A. J. Bruins, 
general traffic manager, Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, as vice-chair- 
men of the committee. 


In his speech at the luncheon, Mr. 
Hamm quoted observations made by 
nationally known transportation lead- 
ers—including among others, W. W. 
Atterbury, who was president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and the late 
Commissioner Eastman, of the I.C.C.— 
concerning problems of the railroads 
in the period from 1923 through 1933. 
He showed that “then, as now, there 
were differences of opinion, among men 
whose views were respected nationally, 
as to the advisability of allowing greater 
freedom for railroad management, in 
rate making and otherwise.” He out- 
lined provisions of the so-called “recap- 
ture clause” in the transportation act 
of 1920 and reviewed developments that 
led to repeal of that provision of law. 

Mr. Hamm said that under the difficult 
conditions now faced by the railroads, 
“aggrevated in recent weeks by what 
we believe to be only a temporary slow- 
down of business activity, help from 
Congress and from all who believe, as 
I do, that the country as a whole will 
suffer unless vitality of the railroad 
industry can be maintained under private 
ownership and operation, has become 
imperative.” 

“Legislative relief alone, however, will 
not suffice,” he added. “There must be 
a showing of resourcefulness, ingenuity, 
and hard work by all whose success or 
failure is linked with the success or 
failure of the railroad business .. .” 


representatives from the 


New York Truckers to See 
1.C.C. Road Check Methods 


The Empire State Highway Transpor- 
tation Association, Inc., of New York 
City, announces that in cooperation with 
the Commission it has scheduled three 
safety inspection demonstrations to be 
held before the first nationwide road 


« 
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check for 1958, which the association said 
it understood would be held in May. 

The association said the demonstra- 
tions “will provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to familiarize safety men, main- 
tenance and operating personnel and all 
other interested or responsible individ- 
uals on safety inspections as conducted 
by the I.C.C. in their road checks.” 

The demonstrations will be held at 
7:30 p.m. on three successive days and 
at three locations in the metropolitan 
New York area as follows: April 8, 
B & J Spring & Equipment Co., 183 
Tenth Avenue; New York City; April 9, 
E. A. Wildermuth, Inc., 1102 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, and April 10, Trail- 
mobile, Inc., 13-15 Thirty-fourth Avenue, 
Long Island City. 


Ownership of Freight Cars 
Continues 16-Month Climb, 
Gass, of A.A.R., Reports 


In February, for the sixteenth con- 
secutive month, Class I railroads reg- 
istered a gain in revenue freight car 
ownership, according to Arthur H. 
Gass, chairman of the car service 
division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


Reporting March 20 on the national 
transportation situation, Mr. Gass said 
the railroads placed 5,322 mew freight 
cars in service in February and retired 
3,927, for a net gain in ownership of 
1,395 cars. He said that refrigerator car 
lines owned and controlled by the rail- 
roads put 183 new cars in service and 
retired 395, for a net loss of 212. 


Supply of Cars 

Beginning his summary of the supply 
of various types of cars, the A.A.R. of- 
ficial said requirements for higher grades 
of box cars had increased slightly in 
recent weeks, as had requirements for 
wide-door 40-foot and all classes of 50- 
foot box cars in lumber-loading areas 
of the Pacific northwest. 

He said requirements for auto cars 
had declined recently as a result of cur- 
tailed automobile production; however, 
he said, 50-foot cars equipped for han- 
dling assembled automobiles continued 
in active demand. Over-all he said, the 
supply of auto box cars was adequate. 

Stock cars, he said, continued in light 
demand. The supply “is more than ade- 
quate and the surplus is spread over all 
areas,” he said. 

Then, as to covered hoppers, he said: 
“Increased requirements in recent weeks 
indicate arrival of that period when de- 
mand, influenced by expansion of out- 
side construction activities, usually picks 
up. The car supply has been adequate 
for all purposes and loadings have held 
up well. Demand for this equipment is 
expected to continue increasing in the 
weeks ahead.” 

Mr. Gass said the hopper supply had 
been plentiful, with surpluses available 
in all areas. The same was true, he said, 
of gondolas and flat cars, but he said 
“the demands for the heavy-capacity 
and special-type flat car continue good, 


with the supply tight, but all require- 
ments are being protected.” 


Freight Car Performance 


On freight car performance, he said 
each serviceable freight car moved an 
average of 822 net ton-miles of freight 
per day in December, which he said was 
the lowest in any month since March, 
1954. He said the average of 976 net 
ton-miles per serviceable car day for 
the year was lower than in 1956 and 
1955 but exceeded the three years before 
then. 

Freight car detention in February was 
reported as 19.39 per cent over the free 
time of 48 hours, which Mr. Gass said 
compared with 20.05 per cent in Febru- 
ary of 1957 and 19.27 per cent in Jan- 
uary of this year. 

“During February this year,” he said, 
“railroad freight agents in nine districts 
reported to shipper car efficiency com- 
mittees .1,781 cars left with debris or 
steel strapping by consignees after re- 
moval of lading.” 

As to refrigerator cars, Mr. Gass said: 

“Refrigerator carloadings have followed 
the usual trend, increasing during Febru- 
ary and March with the movement of 
winter potatoes, both consumer and seed 
stocks, rising to moderately heavy vol- 
ume. Carloadings as a whole, however, 
have not been exceptionally heavy due 
to the low volume of fruits and vege- 
tables from the Gulf and southeastern 
states, principally Florida... . 

“There were some shortages in the re- 
frigerator car supply during the latter 
part of February and the first two weeks 
of March .. . Presently, all important 
loading districts except Maine have suf- 
ficient cars on hand for current de- 
mands.” 


Repairs for Units 


He said the Class I roads on March 1 
reported having 101,282 cars, or 5.8 per 
cent of ownership, undergoing or await- 
ing repairs, compared with 94,947 cars, 
or 5.4 per cent, a month earlier and 71,- 
742 cars, 4.22 per cent on March 1 of 
last year. He said railroad car shops 
reported that 13,610 cars were given 
heavy repairs in February. 

He added that 50 new diesel electric 
locomotive units were put in service in 
February and that as of March 1 there 
were 30 gas turbines and 243 diesel units 
on order and undelivered. 


20 S.1.P.M.H.E. Chapters 


Grouped Into Four Regions 


The Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers re- 
ports that it is bringing its 20 widely- 
scattered local chapters into. closer 
contact with national headquarters at 
Chicago by means of a newly-established 
regional arrangement of chapters. 


John Mount, of Philadelphia, national 
president of the S.I.P.M.H.E., said that 
the new arrangement was expected to 
create closer liaison between chapters 
and national headquarters and to result 
in more efficient administration of the 
national organization, quicker develop- 
ment of promising engineering and or- 
ganizational talent among individual 
members, and other benefits. 

The new regions are Eastern, East 
Central, West Central and Western, with 
the following groupings of local chap- 
ters: 


Eastern—New England (Boston), East- 
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ern (New York-New Jersey), Philadel- 
phia, Maryland (Baltimore) and Central 
Pennsylvania (Harrisburg) ; East Central 
—Steel City (Pittsburgh), Northeastern 
Ohio (Cleveland), Central Ohio (Colum- 
bus-Zanesville) , Indianapolis and Michi- 
gan (Detroit); West Central—Wisconsin 


(Milwaukee), Illinois (Chicago), Minne- 
sota (St. Paul-Minneapolis), Missouri 
(St. Louis) and Southwestern (Dallas- 


Fort Worth); Western—Arizona (Phoe- 
nix), Southern California (Los Angeles) , 
Central California (San Jose), Northern 
California (San Francisco), and 
Seattle. 

“Each region,” Mr. Mount said, “will 
be represented in national administra- 
tion of S.I.P.M.H.E. by a member of the 
board of directors. He will be ap- 
pointed by the S.I.P.M.H.E. executive 
committee from a list of nominees sub- 
mitted by chapters in the region. 

“The Western Region director still is 
to be named, but those already named 
are: K. V. Moulton, of General Electric 
Corp., Zanesville, O., East Central Re- 
gion; E. C. Griepenkerl, of Davison 
Chemical Division of W. R. Grace Co., 
New York, Eastern Region, and James 
E. Kirk, of Kimberly-Clark Corp., Chi- 
cago, West Central Region.” 


Employes of Ringsby Divide 
$3,000 in Prizes at End of 


Successful Sales Contest 


As employes of Ringsby Truck 
Liness, Inc. of Denver, Colo., divided 
up prizes totaling over $3,000 at the 
close of their company-wide “Sales 
for Security” contest, Ringsby ex- 
ecutives reported that “even more 
welcome winnings” in the contest, 
from their point of view, were 3,121 
new accounts and 4,362 “reactivated 
or boosted old accounts” in 90 days, 
“during the annual midwinter slump 
and national recession.” 


Gail H. Crawford, Ringsby executive 
vice-president and general manager, who 
originated the three-month experiment, 
said that the “Sales for Security” con- 
test had succeeded “even beyond our 
expectations.” 


“The winners, and everyone who 
buckled down and worked in the contest, 
deserve tremendous credit,” Mr. Craw- 
ford commented. “Give them a suitable 
handicap, and a strong incentive, and 
non-sales people can do a terrific selling 
job—only one of our grand prize win- 
ners is a salesman.” 


Top honors in the contest, begun 
December 1, the company said, went to 
a pickup and delivery driver in one of 
Ringsby’s smallest terminals—Jack J. 
Thoma, 26, of Casper, Wyo. He received 
a cash award of $500. He was credited 
with having been largely responsible for 
what the company regarded as an out- 
standing performance by “little Casper” 
in placing fifth among Ringsby system 
terminals in number of increased or 
reactivated accounts, “topped only by 
terminal giants, St. Louis, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, and Chicago.” 


Milton M. Silverman, Los Angeles city 
dispatcher, and Albert Hannum, Chicago 
sales representative, tied for second 


place and received new TV consoles. A 
special honorable mention went to a 
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Salt Lake City dock worker, Melvin P. 
Price, for a detailed 13-page research 
report and sales promotion program sub- 
mitted to contest judges. Mr. Crawford 
said that Mr. Price held a master’s de- 
gree in business administration. 

In addition to grand prizes, portable 
television sets and individual cash 
awards were presented to employes with 
the highest point totals in each Ringsby 
terminal area. 


California Traffic Groups 
Sponsor Transport Forum 


A panel of traffic executives will par- 
ticipate in a discussion of various phases 
of transportation service at a dinner 
meeting April 15 of the California 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Traffic and Transportation in the Rodger 
Young Auditorium in Los Angeles, the 
chapter has announced. 


Member clubs of the Coordinating 
Council of Traffic Clubs of Southern 
California are sponsoring the program, 
which is under the general chairmanship 
of Miss Madge Henderson, of the House- 
hold Shipping division of the Lyon Van 
& Storage Co. C. G. Rickenbaugh, man- 
ager of west coast traffic for the Radio 
Corporation of America and vice-presi- 
dent of the chapter, will serve as master 
of ceremonies for the dinner and as 
panel moderator Panel members and 
their subjects are: 

A. A. Moser, assistant general freight 
agent, Santa Fe Railway, “Transporta- 
tion Economics”; R. B. Harlan, director 
of traffic and packaging, Paddock of 
California, “Traffic Management”: K. P. 
Thorpe, Jr., traffic manager, Superior 
Fast Freight, “General Business,” and 
N. B. Haley, senior rate expert, Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, “Law 
and Regulation.” 


Two A.A.R. Groups to Hold 
Joint Meeting in Montreal 


Donald Gordon, chairman of the board 
and president of the Canadian National 
Railways, will be the “keynoter” at a 
joint meeting of the freight station sec- 
tion and the freight loss and damage 
prevention section of the Association of 
American Railroads, May 20, 21 and 22, 
in the Queen Elizabeth hotel, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


The joint session has been announced 
as the first combined meeting of the 
two A.A.R. sections. It will be the first 
“major convention” in the new Queen 
Elizabeth hotel. It will also be the first 
meeting of the freight station section in 
Canada since 1932. 


Containers for Shipping 
Potatoes Subject of Study 


California potato growers and shippers 
can send higher quality potatoes to east- 
ern markets by using fiberboard boxes for 
shipment, according to a report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The report is based on a marketing re- 
search study made by the department’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service in coop- 
eration with the Kern County Potato 
Growers Association, Bakersfield, Calif., 


in the spring of 1957. In a statement on 
the report, the department said: 


“Although use of the boxes added a 
half cent per pound to costs of shipment, 
growers and shippers who cooperated in 
this study in 1957 received a premium 
price on test shipments which offset their 
added costs, the report indicated. It 
also indicated that costs of volume han- 
dling in boxes could be materially re- 
duced by use of mechanical loading and 
sealing equipment. 


“The study showed that California long 
white potatoes shipped to eastern markets 
in the newly-developed fiberboard boxes 
were less bruised than those in the con- 
ventional burlap. In the boxes the bruis- 
ing was 0.5 per cent; in the bags, 14.9 per 
cent. Potatoes in bags were bruised on 
the floor board layer whereas those in the 
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fiberboard boxes were bruised no more in 
one position in the car than another. 
Skinned and discolored potatoes averaged 
21 per cent in the burlap bags and 11 per 
cent in the boxes. 

“In addition to protecting the potatoes 
better, said the report, the fiberboard 
boxes were also easier to handle in termi- 
nal markets and retail stores, were more 
attractive, and displayed the potatoes 
to better advantage than the bags did.” 

A copy of the report, entitled “Pack- 
ing California Potatoes in Fiberboard 
Boxes” (Marketing Research Report No. 
214), may be obtained from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Ways to Improve Rail Service Suggested 
At T-M-K Shipper Board's Annual Meeting 


Board Members, in Sessions at Kansas City, Mo., Urge Attention 


To Service Reliability, Better Terminal Handling, Placement of 


Fit Cars. 


The carrier that furnished a ve- 
hicle by means of which industry 
could reduce costs through modifica- 
tion of material handling and ware- 
house procedures would have “a real 
selling point,” said C. D. Duffy, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
in a speech at a joint luncheon of 
the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board and the Traffic Club of Kansas 
City, March 21, in the President 
hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


a 


Loading Forecast Issued. 


P. M. Ashe Is New Chairman. 


Mr. Duffy predicted that demands for 
specialized transportation equipment 
would “increase vastly” in the next five 
years. As never before, he said, manu- 
facturers now were searching for ways 
and means to reduce physical transpor- 
tation costs. 


The luncheon concluded the board’s 
thirty-sixth annual meeting. Forum ses- 
sions on March 20 were followed the 
next morning by a general business 
session, at which new officers were 
elected. J. C. Iselin, general traffic man- 
ager of the Wood Treating Chemicals 
Co., St. Louis, the outgoing general 


chairman, presided. 


a 





New officers of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board, elected at the thirty-sixth annual meeting ~ 
in Kansas City on March 21, from left: P. M. Ashe, traffic manager, aviation gas turbine division, 
Westinghouse Electrict Corp., Kansas City, general chairman; J. E. Venn, traffic manager midwest 


division, Lily Tulip Cup Corp., Springfield, Mo., alternate chairman; L. 


K. Mathews, transportation 


commissioner, Chamber of Commerce, of Metropolitan St. Louis, vice-chairman, and R. F. Treptow, 
general traffic manager, H. D. Lee Co., Kansas City, general secretary. 
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Other areas in which the railroads 
specifically could better their compe- 
titive position were suggested by shippers 
in the course of the meeting. They 
maintained: 


@ Placement of too many “dirty” or 
“unfit” empty cars to load set the stage 
for damage to freight, dissatisfied con- 
signees. 

@ Delivery dates in a “buyers’ market” 
demanded expedited movement in both 
line-haul and switching service. 

@ Obligations of sellers of transporta- 
tion included prompt, reliable and con- 
sistent services. Initial sales efforts not 
backed by performance negated the 
whole procedure. 


Shippers also indicated a willingness 
to cooperate with railroads on car supply 
problems. One suggested a “more co- 
operative and aggressive” undertaking to 
attain practical observance of car service 
rules. Cost of providing empty mileage, 
it was said, should be a matter of 
“major concern” to both industry and 
the carriers. 

Election of Officers 


Paul M. Ashe, traffic manager of the 
aviation gas turbine division of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., was elected general chairman 
of the board at the business session, 
succeeding Mr. Iselin, who became ex- 
ecutive committee chairman. 

Other new officers, elected with Mr. 
Ashe, are: John E. Venn, traffic man- 
ager midwest division, Lily Tulip Cup 
Corp., Springfield, Mo., alternate gen- 
eral chairman; Lee K. Mathews, trans- 
portation commissioner, Chamber of 
Commerce of Metropolitan St. Louis, 
vice-chairman, and Russell F. Treptow, 
general traffic manager, H. D. Lee Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., general secretary. 

Appointments to committee positions 
included: T. C. Creal, traffic manager, 
Chevrolet St. Louis division, General 
Motors Corp., St. Louis, chairman auto- 
mobile; W. D. Marshall, traffic manager, 
Ford Motor Co., Kansas City, Mo., vice- 
chairman automobile: C. H. Steiner, 
traffic manager, Missouri Portland Ce- 
ment Co., St. Louis, vice-chairman ce- 
ment; H. L. Bowler, manager railway 
equipment, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bart- 
lesville, Okla., vice-chairman car effi- 
ciency, and F. A. Shellhorn, vice-presi- 
dent, Anchor Petroleum Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., member legislative. 

W.H. A. Turner, traffic manager west- 
ern district, Missouri Pacific Lines, 
Kansas City, Mo., was appointed by 
railroad traffic representatives cooperat- 
ing with the board to head a “sales and 
service” subcommittee of the railroad 
contact committee. The objectives of the 
group, formed during the meeting, were 
stated to include assistance to board of- 
ficers and committees in matters relat- 
ing to traffic and sales problems, and to 
work for increased attendance at board 
meetings. 


Forecast of Carloadings 


Total carloads of principal commodi- 
ties to originate in the T-M-K area 
during the second quarter of 1958 were 
expected to reach 313,259, just 1.7 per 
cent below the corresponding period in 
1957 when 318,776 cars were handled, 
according to a forecast of carloadings 
presented by Mr. Mathews. 

Coal and coke, the largest single com- 


modity group in the forecast, was ex- 
pected to remain almost on a par with 
last year, when 50,867 cars were loaded. 
It was predicted that grain loadings 
would increase 12 per cent to 48,332 cars, 
while 44,304 cars would be required for 
flour, meal and other mill products, a 
gain of some 200 cars. Mixed feed, it was 
anticipated, would require 15,304 cars, 
an increase of 5 per cent. 

Among commodities as to which in- 
creases were forecast was cement, up 12 
per cent to 15,340 cars. But loadings of 
gravel, sand and stone were expected to 
decrease by about the same percentage, 
to 35,621 cars. 

Other commodities on which increases 
were forecast included brick and clay 
products, lime, beverages, and fertilizers. 
On the latter, a 24 per cent hike was 
anticipated. 

Commodities expected to show de- 
creases included hay, cotton, livestock, 
poultry and dairy products, ore and con- 
centrates, lumber and forest products, 
petroleum and products, machinery and 
boilers, vehicles and parts, packing house 
products, and iron, steel and other 
metals. 

The largest decrease, 50 per cent, was 
anticipated on cottonseed, soybean and 
vegetable products, except oil. The next 
greatest decrease, 30 per cent, was fore- 
cast for ore and concentrates. 

“As to accuracy of the forecasts,” said 
Mr. Mathews, “the T-M-K board ranked 
second in the nation for the third quar- 
ter of 1957, with an over-estimate of 
only 1.4 per cent. This demonstrates ef- 
fective work by commodity committee 
chairman and members, particularly in 
view of the economic uncertainty.” 


‘Too Much Lip Service’ 


R. L. Rowley, traffic manager of the 
Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp., Kansas 
City, Kan., told carrier representatives 
at the meeting that the time had come 
for the railroads to eliminate dirty cars 
in placements of empty cars to load 
“Too much lip service” had been given 
the subject by both shippers and car- 
riers, he asserted, adding that unfit or 
dirty cars “set the stage” for damaged 
goods on arrival at destination. 

“Our instructions to the railroads are 
very clear,” he said. “They are to set 
back to us any cars released in a dirty 
condition. We, in turn, will order out of 
the plant any such cars which may have 
been placed for our loading. Industrial 
traffic managers should insist on getting 
equipment suitable for loading, and 
should completely and cleanly unload 
their own inbound cars.” 


C. F. Rickel, assistant general traffic 
manager of the Sheffield Division, Armco 
Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., told the 
railroad men that delayed terminal car 
handling in the area seriously affected 
and hampered efforts of industry to 
meet delivery requirements. Remedial 
action, he declared, should be immedi- 
ately started, “not after large tonnages 
have been diverted to other modes of 
transportation.” 


“As a result of the reversal of supply 
and demand,” he said, “there has been 
a transition from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market. Industry has accordingly made 
major adjustments in mill scheduling 
and material handling, and has accel- 
erated the flow of carload shipments 
from production line to carriers’ rails— 
only to find that a large number of cars 
are subjected to terminal delays.” 


Carriers, he suggested, should consider 
that a delivery date in a buyers’ market 


Trarric WoRLD 
demanded expedited movement in both 
line-haul and switching service. 

Car Supply Termed Adequate 

J. D. Vincent, supervisor of traffic, 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, IIl., 
chairman of the car efficiency commit- 
tee, reported that, except for double-door 
and 50-foot box cars, car supply in the 
board’s area had been adequate. 

The T-M-K board, Mr. Vincent said, 
had been in sixth place nationally as 
to freight car detention by shippers and 
receivers during 1957. The board, he said, 
had slipped one place in each of the 
first two months of 1958, and as of March 
5 showed a “slight increase” in detention 
over the same time a year ago. 

Mr. Vincent repeated a request made 
at number of previous meetings that the 
railroads report their car detention to 
the board. But M. L. Smith, general 
superintendent transportation for the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, St. Louis, and 
chairman of the railroad contact com- 
mittee, said the railroads were unwill- 
ing to assume the added expense which 
compilation of such a record would en- 
tail. 

“The railroads will, at any time, in- 
vestigate and give shippers and re- 
ceivers the results in cases where de- 
layed handling of specific cars is re- 
ported,” he said. “It seems to me that 
this is about as far as we can go. Rail- 
road, Association of American Railroads, 
and I.C.C. field men constantly check 
our performance.” 


Reliable, Consistent Service 


Much interest had been manifest at 
his forum meeting regarding the im- 
portance of promptness and reliability 
of service, stated Mr. Treptow in his 
rev~ort as chairman of the L.C.L. com- 
mittee 

“Everyone in business has an obliga- 
tion to his customer, whether the cus- 
tomer be a purchasing agent buying mil- 
lions of dollars worth of material every 
year, or a child going into a store and 
spending a dime on something that suits 
his fancy,” he said. “Here, the obligation 
consists of the carrier providing a service 
to the shipper that is reliable, prompt 
and consistent, so that the shipper or 
receiver does not have to forever worry 
about where his shipment is and when 
he will get it.” 


Empty Car Miles Concern Shippers 

“Positive thinking” and more “affirma- 
tive action” in car efficiency work was 
urged by E. E. Kohlwes. general traffic 
manager of Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Speaking on the subject, “Now 
That the Pressure Is Off,” he asserted a 
need for cooperation between shippers 
and railroads to attain a practical ob- 
servance of car service rules. 

“The expense or costs borne by the 
railroad hauling empty cars is not a mat- 
ter of concern for them alone,” he said 
“Empty mileage is a definite factor in 
the cost of performing service, and it is, 
therefore, of vital interest to both ship- 
pers and roilroaders ... 

“Assuming that a railroad has reason- 
able access to empty cars of foreign 
ownership which properly could be load- 
ed in the direction of home, the appli- 
cation of other improper foreign cars 
or of its own ownership to distant off- 
line points creates a potential long 
empty haul in the return movement of 
such cars, . . . It occurs to me that in 


our personnel educational programs, it 
behooves both the carriers and industry 
to emphasize and renew directives at 
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every Opportunity so that the greatest 
possible efficiency and economy may be 
realized.” 

Effectiveness of ‘P.S.’ Program 

“The cold figures show that the na- 
tional claim payments for 1957 were in 
excess Of $122 million, an increase of 
nearly $9 million over the previous year,” 
said J. A. O’Connor, regional traffic man- 
ager, Montgomery Ward & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman of the freight loss 
and damage prevention committee. 

Mr. O’Connor noted that while the 
number of new claims had decreased 
by more than 111,000, the average value 
per claim had increased from $33 to $37 
He said that from this it would appea: 
that efforts to reduce freight loss and 
damage had not been too effective. 

Plans for “perfect shipping” activities 
in the board’s area in April were also 
announced by Mr. O’Connor. He Said 
that meetings were planned for Kansas 


City, St. Joseph, Springfield and St. 
Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Atchison, To- 
peka, Salina and Wichita, Kan., and 


Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Smith advised that “careful car 
handling meetings” had been arranged 
at St. Louis, Kansas City, and other 
locations in a drive to reverse the trend 
toward higher claim payments. 

Reporting on the national transporta- 
tion situation, Walter L. Harvey, man- 
ager of the railroad relations section in 
the car service division of the Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, D.C., 
told the board members that the rail- 
roads had been “suffering one of the 
leanest periods of their history in the 
last six months.” He predicted that un- 
less the last half of 1958 showed “sub- 
stantial improvement” over what was 
foreseen for the first half, railroad earn- 
ings as a whole could well drop to less 
than 3 per cent. He added that unless 
the railroads were granted “more flexible 
regulations to enable them to meet com- 
petition from other modes of transport,” 
their rate of return on capital investment 
might “diminish to a new low.” 

A discussion of a Post Office Depart- 
ment proposal relating to coordination 
of carrier services in transportation of 
mail, merchandise and express, Was pre- 
sented in the course of the business 
meeting by Edward R. Hopkins, special 
assistant to the Assistant Postmaster 
General in charge of the department’s 
Bureau of Transportation, Washington, 
D.C 

V. L. Emery, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Joseph, Mo., chairman of the legislative 
committee, reported that further con- 
sideration would be given to the plan 
proposed by eastern railroads for a 
federal agency to buy and lease rolling 
tock to the railroads, for presentation 
at the next executive meeting. The legis- 
lative committee, he said, recommended 
that each board member write his con- 
gressional representative, expressing his 
views on proposals to repeal the 3 per 
cent federal excise tax on freight and 10 
per cent on passenger fares. 


Distribution Expenses Cited 


In his talk, Mr. Duffy stated that, as 
never before, manufacturers were look- 
ing for ways and means to reduce physi- 
cal distribution costs. 

“The most significant change, I be- 
lieve, in attitudes of industry affecting 
carriers is the growing tendency of man- 
ufacturing companies to examine closely 
their over-all costs of physical distribu- 
tion.” he said. “This is the concept of 


examining the total cost from the in- 
stant that assembly of a product is com- 
plete on the factory floor until that prod- 
uct is delivered to the customer. 

“This is quite different from the older 
habit of looking separately at packaging 
costs, at material handling costs, at 
freight rates, at warehousing costs, at 
the cost of carrying inventory, and at 
local delivery charges. Today’s over-all 
concept causes manufacturers to scruti- 
nize each of these elements closely, but 
with a broader approach than has been 
used before. 

“The objective is to develop lower 
transportation distribution costs. To do 
so, @ manufacturer may accept an in- 





Principal 
luncheon of the T-M-K board and the Traffic Club 
of Kansas City, from left: C. D. Duffy, general 
traffic manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., the main speaker; C. M. 


participants in program at joint 


Smith, terminal manager, Wilson Truck Co., 

traffic club president, and J. C. Iselin, genera! 

traffic manager, Wood Treating Chemicals Co 
St. Louis, outgoing general chairman 


crease On one element, if thereby the 
total can be lowered. He might accept 
slight increases in packaging costs, if 
thereby his material handling costs could 
be sharply reduced. He might be willing 
to pay somewhat more for transporta- 
tion, if this could cause inventory costs 
to drop significantly ... 

“The tremedous increases in types of 
products, and the varieties of each, have 
vastly multiplied the field inventory 
problems, to say nothing of the cost. 
These increases have given the manu- 
facturer a different distribution prob- 
lem, a different transportation problem, 
from that which he faced a dozen years 
ago. The maintenance of fully rounded 
inventories of all products, and all va- 
rieties of products, in warehouses at 
all principal marketing centers in the 
nation has become an excessive financial 
burden. We must find a way to mini- 
mize this problem. Otherwise, we will 
price ourselves out of business.” 

Over the years, Mr. Duffy asserted, 
manufacturers would purchase the serv- 
ices of common carriers only to the ex- 
tent that industry could afford those 
services. A manufacturer, he suggested, 
could increase or decrease his need for 
ton-miles in a surprising range over a 
period of years. Many of the decisions 
to do so, he said, were made “sub- 
consciously,” a considerable time after 
freight rate increases or decreases had 
gone into effect. 

If freight rates got too high, he said, 
duplicate manufacturing facilities could 
be built. Substitutes could also be found, 
he said, pointing to development of high- 
voltage, long-distance transmission of 
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electrical power from a generating sta- 
tion near coal mines as a substitute for 
haulage of coal in barges or train loads 
to a power station nearer the point of 
usage of the electricity. 

Fast and reliable transportation, he 
said, was the most important factor in 
the creation of a satisfactory inventory 
of finished products. 

Mr. Ashe, the newly elected general 
chairman, joined Westinghouse in 1940 
and became traffic supervisor at the 
firm’s Kansas City plant in 1950. He 
is a director of the Traffic Club of Kan- 
sas City, a member of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Kansas City, the Industrial 
Traffic Managers Association, and the 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, and is an Interstate Commerce 
Commission practitioner. 

The next meeting of the T-M-K board, 
it was announced, would be held June 
5 and 6, in the Lassen hotel at Wichi- 
ta, Kan. 


Percentage of Claim-Free 
Shipments of I.M.F. System 
In 1957 Reported as 99.5 


Establishment of a claim-free ship- 
ment percentage of 99.5 in 1957 has 
been announced by Interstate Motor 
Freight System, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The Interstate System said it 
received one claim for every 189 ship- 
ments handled, in that year. 


Its 1957 freight claim payment ratio of 
0.89 per cent, the Interstate System 
said, represented all freight claim pay- 
ments, including claims paid by its cargo 
insurance carrier, but did not include 
cargo insurance premiums. It gave the 
following information concerning its 
efforts to avert freight loss and damage: 

“Realizing that prevented claims are 
never paid, Interstate System has in- 
stituted a program of claim prevention 
procedures. One method in practice by 
the freight claim department is to 
furnish complete information on each 
claim to the respective terminals. An- 
other method in use could come under 
the category of ‘lessons to be learned 
from past mistakes.’ The claim depart- 
ment issues frequent bulletins outlining 
a ‘bad act’ or poor freight handling to 
familiarize each terminal with the in- 
cident to prevent a similar reoccurence. 

“As a further attempt toward prevent- 
ing freight claim costs from rising in 
the future, Interstate System has es- 
tablished a new customer service depart- 
ment. This department embraces all 
the procedures previously handled by its 
predecessor—the O. S. & D. department— 
such as tracing and claim investigation. 
In addition, the customer service depart- 
ment coordinates procedures and claim 
records and conducts seminars through- 
out the system to acquaint personnel 
with new policies, procedures and matters 
pertaining to improving customer re- 
lationships. ‘The seminars also stress 
proper completion of Interstate System’s 
new exception report, put into service 
January 1, 1958. 

“The new exception report in itself 
has accelerated customer service pro- 
cedures by 50 per cent, because the form 
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permits speedy pre-investigation of ex- 
ceptions. The new form is a time-saver, 
too. It replaces four forms previously 
used and gives centralized control in the 
customer service department. Seven 
sheets are included in the form: (1) 
A sheet for the origin terminal’s files; 
(2) a reply copy for the origin ter- 
minal; (3) a copy which is sent to the 
main office from the issuing terminal; 
(4) a copy for an intermediate transfer 
terminal; (5) an extra copy for the ter- 
minal issuing the O. S. & D. report; (6) 


the clearance copy, and (7) a file copy 
for the issuing terminal.” 

Edward J. Buikema, freight claim 
agent of the Interstate System, made 
this comment: 

“The common gripe of shippers is 
delay of claim investigation, and our 
new forms are solving that problem al- 
ready. Also, by discussing common 
claim problems together at our seminars, 
we have a meeting of minds as far as 
interpretation of company-initiated 
bulletins and manuals is concerned.” 

These new efficiencies in its freight 
claim department, the Interstate Sys- 
tem says, have enabled it to settle 80 
per cent of its claims within 30 days. 


Rail Freight Claim Bill for '57 Totals 
$122.8 Million, 7.8% More Than in '56 


Claims for freight loss and damage 
paid by member carriers of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads in 
1957 totaled $122,864,624, up 7.8 per 
cent over the $113,972,255 paid in 
1956, according to information ob- 
tained from the A.A.R., at Chicago, 
March 24. 


But encouragement for ultimate reduc- 
tions in the railroad’s claim bill was 
expressed by C. A. Naffziger, director 
of the A.A.R. freight loss and damage 
prevention section. He noted that in 
1956 claims paid increased 16.2 per cent 
over those paid in 1955, and that the total 
in the “suspense account” comprising 
amounts paid claimants but awaiting ne- 
gotiation between carriers before appli- 
cation to the damage account) at the 
end of last December was 88 per cent 
below the corresponding total of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 


For the first two months of 1958, claims 
paid for loss and damage by one large 
eastern railroad were 12.3 per cent below 
the corresponding period in 1957, said 
Mr. Naffziger, adding that it was his 
belief that substantial reductions would 
show up in reports of other carriers. 
Whether such reductions were attribut- 


able generally on all railroads to tess 
tonnage handled was a debatable ques- 
tion, he indicated. The ratio of loss and 
damage to revenue for all railroads in 
1957 was 1.30, compared to 1.21 in 1956, 
he stated. 

“There is certainly no call for com- 
placency,” he warhed. “All concerned 
with freight handling must keep up their 
efforts directed toward prevention of loss 
and damage.” 


Commodity Breakdown 


A “break-down” of the claim payment 
total showing the amounts paid accord- 
ing to commodity groups and causes of 
loss or damage was not yet completed, 
Mr. Naffziger said. However, preliminary 
figures indicate that nearly $46 million 
of the total claim bill will be attributed 
to 11 commodity groups. Increases are 
reported for seven of the groups, de- 
creases on four. 

Those groups for which percentage in- 
creases are indicated are: Grain, 22.6 
per cent; canned goods, 16.5; enamelware, 
10.5; refrigerators, 7.9; freight forwarder 
traffic, 7.4, plumbers’ goods, 2.8, and 
furniture, 0.1 per cent. 

Percentage decreases are in claim pay- 
ments are shown by the preliminary 
figures on these groups: Sewer pipe, 34.9 
per cent, brick, 6.9; stoves, 1.4, and liquors 
and beverages, 1.1 per cent. 





O.R.C. Head Would Permit 


Railroads to ‘Diversify’ 


R. O. Hughes, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen, 
has issued a statement saying the pres- 
ent railroad “crisis” results from un- 
fair regulation and taxation. 

He said that, while railroad employes 
had been fearful of efforts by the rail- 
road management to use other facilities, 
he believed the time had come when the 
railroads should be given the right to 
use other forms of transportation un- 
der conditions no more restrictive than 
those applied to others. 

“We're losing the business anyway,” 
said Mr. Hughes. “Diversification might 
help us get it back.” 


Text of Statement 


The text of Mr. Hughes’ 
follows: 
“We who are an important part of the 


statement 


railroad business have a vital interest in 
the present railroad crisis. That crisis 
results from the carriers’ inability to 
maintain their competitive position un- 
der the unfair regulation and taxation 
that have persisted over the years. The 
current business slump makes this seri- 
ous situation acute. There are fewer 
men employed by the railroads today 
than there were half a century ago. 

“We must frankly face the unpleasant 
fact that the railroads have not been 
able to keep pace with the tremendous 
growth in the nation’s total traffic since 
World War II. A basic reason for the 
plight of the carriers is their loss of 
business to other forms. of transporta- 
tion. Most of these competitors enjoy 
subsidies of one kind or another at 
various levels of government to which 
the railroads themselves must con- 
tribute. Yet the railroads are faced with 
special restrictions in any effort to use 
these same facilities. 

“Among the various changes in the 
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law sought by railroad management is 
the elimination of these special restric- 
tions so that a railroad company may 
make proper use of any of the new 
tools of transportation as a means of 
meeting competition through better o1 
cheaper service. 

“Railroad employees have been fear- 
ful of efforts by management to use 
other facilities yet year after year we 
see the business leave the rails. It goes 
to the trucks and the airplanes and the 
barges operated by those who have no 
interest in railroads or in the welfare 
of railroad men. 

“IT think the time has come when the 
railroads should be given the full right 
to use these other forms of transporta- 
tion under conditions no more restric- 
tive than those applied to others. Given 
the right to diversify they should be 
able to better compete by selling a more 
complete, more efficient service. While 
the railroads are certainly the backbone 
of our transportation system we must 
concede that there is a proper place for 
the other carriers. Because of the in- 
herent economy of railroads and the 
tremendous investment in them they 
will always maintain a commanding 
position. If the railroads are given 
the right to operate and sell a diversi- 
fied service under single management 
they may be able to get a larger share 
of the business. 


“We're losing the business anyway 
Diversification might help us get it 
back.” 


Right to Diversify Claimed 
For Railroads by I. C. Head 


Wayne A. Johnston, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, in a speech 
before the Western Railway Club in Chi- 
cago on March 24, reviewing the legisla- 
tive aid being sought by the railroads, 
said that railroads had “just begun to 
fight.” 


Asserting that the railroads must throw 
their energies into an effort to diversify, 
Mr. Johnston said: 

“We want the right to offer the public 
a fully integrated transportation service, 
be it by rail, truck, barge or air. We're 
going to fight to get that right, the same 
right enjoyed by other business firms. I 
firmly believe that we railroads must win 
that right if we are ever to become first- 
class citizens of the business world 
By first-class citizens, I mean having the 
freedom to make full managerial de- 
cisions, to decide what is best for our- 
selves, and not have those decisions made 
by governmental agencies.” 


Philadelphia Traffic Meeting 


The Commercial Traffic Managers of 
Philadelphia will hold its regular 
monthly meeting on April 1 at the 
Adelphia hotel. The guest speaker will 
be John T. Logan, director of schedule 
planning of Trans World Airlines, Inc 


Retail Traffic Group Meeting 


The National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation (formerly the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association), New York, has an- 
nounced that the annual conference of 
its Traffic Group will be held May 20 
to 23 in the Ambassador hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J. The N.R.M.A. said that ap- 
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proximately 400 store executives would 
be present “to explore every system, 
procedure, method and idea that is 
pointed toward getting the most out of 
the transportation and receiving-and- 
marking dollar.” 


Perfect Shipping Meeting 
Planned for April 11 at 
Advanced Traffic Academy 


The 1958 Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign and ways and means of com- 
batting freight loss and damage will 
be discussed and illustrated by mo- 
tion pictures at an open meeting 
scheduled for April 11, at 6:30 p.m., 
at the Academy of Advanced Traffic, 
63 Vesey Street, New York City 


Speakers will be J. S. Wilson, general 
traffic manager of Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., who is also 
chairman of the loss and damage pre- 
vention committee of the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board, and Dan 
Gusaeff, claim agent for Branch Motor 
Express, Inc., New York, N.Y., represent- 
ing the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. 

The two films to be shown are “The 
National Safe Transit Story,” produced 
by the National Safe Transit Committee, 
and “Ichabod,” produced for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. A question-and-an- 
swer and general discussion period will 
follow the showing of the two films. 

No invitations or tickets will be re- 
quired for the meeting, which will be 
open to students of the Academy of Ad- 
vanced Traffic, their guests and others in 
the traffic and transportation field in 
the New York City area. 


Meeting of Truck Safety 
Supervisors Is Announced 


The Council of Safety Supervisors of 
the American Trucking Associations will 
hold its 1958 spring meeting May 13-15 
at the Cleveland Hotel, in Cleveland, 
according to an announcement by Joseph 
T. Jenkins, chairman of the council and 
safety director of The Mason and Dixon 
Lines, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Mr. Jenkins said it would be the pur- 
pose of the program for the meeting 
“to show the truck operator how to save 
through the establishment of a safer 
and more efficient operation.” There 
would be emphasis on “the importance 
of compliance with government regula- 
tion and how such compliance may be 
attained,” said Richard O. Olson, safety 
director for Dan Dugan Oil Transports 
of Sioux Fal/s, S.D., and program direc- 
tor for the council meeting. 

It was stated in the announcement 
that 2,500 truck fleet safety men and 
others interested in safety work were 
members of the council. 


P.R.R. and Reading Say 
Snowstorm Cost $9 Million 


The snowstorm of February 15-16 cost 
two railroads, the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading, a total of $9 million and caused 
both systems to show deficits for the 


month for the first time in several years, 
the roads reported. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad reported a 
deficit for February of $8,616,000 of which 
$5 million was attributed to loss of rev- 
enues resulting from the snowstorm, 
and about $3.3 million in extra expense 
Gross revenues for the month were re- 
ported down 23.7 per cent from those of 
February, 1957. 

The Reading Railroad reported a Feb- 
ruary net deficit of $160,415 and stated 
that the snowstorm had cost the road 
an estimated $1 million of which $650,000 
represented an estimated revenue lost 
because of the storm, and $310,000 the 
cost of snow removal and damage. It 
was the Reading’s first February deficit 
in 12 years and the second in 20 years 
Joseph A. Fisher, president, said 


Yale Transport Corp. Elects 
R. H. Smith Vice-President 


Benjamin Eskow, president of Yale 
Transport Corp., New York City, has 
announced that Robert H. Smith, former 
assistant store manager for transporta- 
tion of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
has been elected vice-president for traf- 
fic and sales of Yale Transport Corp 
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In his announcement, Mr. Eskow de- 
scribed Mr. Smith as “one of the fore- 
most authorities in America on the 
integration of motor truck service with 
the internal receiving, marking and dis- 
tribution operations of large retail 
stores.” 

Mr. Smith is chairman of the traffic 
group of the National Retail Merchants 
Association and of the transportation 
committee of the Philadelphia Merchants 
Association. He is a charter member of 
the Philadelphia chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity. 

A resident of Woodbury Heights, N.J., 
Mr. Smith is a graduate of Brown Col- 
lege Preparatory School and the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

He will begin his duties with Yale at 
once, making his headquarters in New 
York, according to Mr. Eskow’s an- 
nouncement. 

Yale Transport Corp., a Class I motor 
carrier, operates terminals at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore; New Haven and 
Hartford, Conn.; Providence, R.I.; Al- 
bany, N.Y.; Boston, Webster and Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Secaucus, N.J. 


Steel Window Frame Manufacturer Finds 





Way to Reduce Shipping Damage Sharply 


Four steps in process of anchoring steel window frames by means of pressure-sensitive filament tape 
and pieces of corrugated cardboard, so as to prevent damage in transit, are shown here. At top, 
left, 14-inch long strips of tape are placed on rectangular pieces of cardboard, 3 inches wide, with 
a definite-length tape dispenser speeding the operation. At bottom, left, one end of the tape-and- 
cardboard combination is anchored to the frame, after which, as shown above, right, the remaining 
portion of the tape-and-cardboard combination is lapped to itself and attached securely with the 


other tape end. 


The Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of the filament tape, 


says that the same technique is used with the vented window frames to hold the vents closed.) 

When the frames are stacked, as shown in photo at bottom, right, the taped cardboard wraps act 

as buffers between frames to prevent scratching and abrasion which would remove the galvanized 
coating. 
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A pressure-sensitive filament tape and 
small strips of corrugated paper have 
all but eliminated a troublesome type of 
shipping damage to galvanized steel 
window frames at Fenestra, Inc., Detroit, 
says the Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 

The so-called “3-M” company says 
that Fenestra, Inc., “one of the nation’s 
largest producers of steel window 
frames,” ships both rust-preventive 
treated and galvanized steel frames to 
all parts of the country by rail and 
truck, and that a number of the window 
frames are equipped with hinged win- 
dow vents, while the rest are ventless. 

“In preparing the frames for ship- 
ment,” the M. M. & M. Co. reports, 
“Fenestra for years had used metal clips 
to hold the hinged window vents in 
place, preventing them from coming 
open and being sprung out of shape. 

“While the clips were fast and simple 
to use, they often would rub against the 
frame sash and remove the galvanized 
coating. And even a rubber coating on 
the clip didn’t provide adequate pro- 
tection. 


Effect of Shifting of Cargo 


“In shipping frames which were not 
equipped with the window vents, Fene- 
stra had developed a folded corrugated 
paper wrapping which was stapled near 
each corner of the window to prevent 
the individual frames from contacting. 

“However, the firm discovered that the 
jostling and shifting a freight cargo re- 
ceives was causing the stapled separators 
to slide from their original position. As 
@ result, some frames arrived at their 
destination with sections of the finish 
scratched or abraded. 

“In seeking answers to each problem, 
Fenestra—in effect—kept the corrugated 
paper but added ‘Scotch’ brand filament 
tape to solve both shipping problems. 
As a replacement for the clips, the De- 
troit firm adopted the filament tape and 
wrapped it tightly several times around 
the vent and frame to hold the vent 
closed. 

“Later, Fenestra found it advantageous 
to place a strip of corrugated paper be- 
tween the tape and metal surface to 
keep the stacked window units separated 
during shipment. The paper is posi- 
tioned about halfway between the tape 
ends on the adhesive side, leaving sev- 
eral inches of tape exposed at each end. 
The combined pieces are wrapped around 
the vent and frame by anchoring one 
tape end to the frame and then lapping 
the remaining portion to itself. 


New ‘Buffer’ Solves Problem 


“Fenestra soon discovered that the 
tape and cardboard combination acted 
as an excellent buffer between individual 
window frames—thus solving the prob- 
lem with the ventless windows. Since 
one end of the tape is anchored directly 
to the frame, the tape separator cannot 
move or shift as did the stapled cor- 
rugated paper. 


“Another plus benefit from filament 
tape was uncovered soon after by Fen- 
estra. The firm, in shipping the window 
frames, had been in the habit of placing 
window mullions—slender steel strips in- 
serted between window frames to close 
the narrow openings—loosely in the 
freight cars. 


“Since each car might contain several 
different window sizes, mullions of more 


than one particular length would be 
shipped with each load. By the time the 
car reached its destination, the mullions 
were hopelessly jumbled into jackstraw 
heaps. 

“By bundling mullions of each size 
into easily handled packs with wraps 
of filament tape at each and of the 
bundle, the mullions could take the 
roughest handling in transit and still 
be unloaded easily without requiring 
extra time to separate them by size.” 


‘Ed’ Gaiennie Is Appointed 
Vice-President of Seatrain 


Appointment of Edmond H. Gaiennie 
as vice-president—sales of Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., was announced at New York 
City on March 25 
by John L. Weller, 
president of Sea- 
train. 

Mr. Gaiennie 
comes to Seatrain 
Lines from _ the 
Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific 
Railroad, which he 
has served as east- 
ern trafficC Mane 
ager, with head- 
quarters in New 
York City. Prior to 
entering service 
with the Rock Island he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad. 

Mr. Weller said that Mr. Gaiennie’s 
new duties would include development 
of traffic for Seatrain’s new “Seamobile 
Service,” soon to be inaugurated. 

“This service,” Mr. Weller said, “will 
utilize specially designed containers for 
transportation of freight by combination 
of rail, truck and water service between 
the Northeast, South and Southwest. It 
will supplement Seatrain’s present com- 
bination rail and water service in freight 
cars.” 


Mr. Gaiennie is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., and 
is a member of several transportation 
organizations, including the American 
Society of Traffic and Transportation 
and the traffic clubs of New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. 





E. H. Gaiennie 





Statement of Policy on Rail 
Accident Probe Is Issued 


The Commission has issued a state- 
ment of policy with respect to its investi- 
gations into railroad accidents. 

The text of the statement follows: 


“It is the policy of the Commission, 
under the authority of the accident re- 
ports act, 45 U.S.C. Chapter I, and other 
statutes administered by the Commis- 
sion, to investigate all derailments and 
collisions involving trains, which result 
in the death of one or more persons, 
or the injury of a number of persons. 
Other accidents, including switching ac- 
cidents, will be investigated where it ap- 
pears that an investigation would sub- 
stantially serve to promote safety of 
operations. 

“Duly authorized representatives of 
the Commission are authorized to in- 
vestigate accidents without prior specific 
authorization by the Commission, and 
have been issued credentials authorizing 
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them to inspect the records and proper- 
ties of carriers. Such employes are au- 
thorized and directed to obtain all rele- 
vant information concerning accidents 
under investigation, to make inquiries of 
persons having knowledge of the facts, 
conduct interviews and inquiries, and 
attend, as an observer, hearings con- 
ducted by carriers. 

“Whenever practical, joint investiga- 
tions will be conducted with state com- 
mission representatives. Commission em- 
ployes will cooperate in such matters to 
the fullest practicable extent with repre- 
sentatives of state commissions and local 
authorities. Where it is deemed neces- 
sary to carry out the investigation, the 
Commission may authorize the issuance 
of subpoenas to require the production 
of records and the giving of testimony 
Wherever that procedure appears neces- 
sary to fully develop the facts, the Com- 
mission may schedule a formal] hearing 
before an authorized hearing officer, in 
which event testimony will be taken 
under oath, a record made, and oppor- 
tunity allowed for cross-examination, in 
accordance with the Commission’s gen- 
eral or special rules of practice. Infor- 
mation obtained through such inves- 
tigations may be made the basis for a 
public report or it may be used for such 
other purposes as may be appropriate.” 





Flight Engineers, American 
Airlines Sign 5-Year Pact 


Flight Engineers International Associa- 
tion and American Airlines have signed 
a five-year contract, it was announced 
on March 26 by Charles V. Schug, presi- 
dent of the American chapter of F E.1.A.., 
and Paul W. Kayser, vice-president, per- 
sonnel, of American. 

The agreement is effective May 1 and 
covers present piston as well as future 
turbine equipment, according to the joint 
announcement. American will be the 
first airline to operate jet service in 
the United States, it was stated. 

The contract was described as provid- 
ing for a simplified flying pay formula, 
based on three factors: hourly, mileage 
and gross-weight pay. Wage increases 
for all categories of flight engineers, 
with a provision permitting reopening 
of the wage question at the end of three 
years, and dues check-off, also were 
written into the agreement, it. was 
stated. 

Mr. Schug and Mr. Kayser said that 
the negotiations, lasting three weeks, 
were conducted in an “amiable attitude” 
by both parties. 

At the National Mediation Board in 
Washington, D.C., on March 26, it was 
said that negotiations on wages and 
working conditions between American 
Airlines pilots and the company were 
“still open” and that no settlement had 
been reached. The negotiators were not 
holding meetings at present, it was 
stated. A number of meetings were held 
by the negotiators earlier (T.W., Feb. 
22, p. 15). 


Practitioners Elect Officers 


The Atlanta chapter of the Association 
of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Practitioners has elected Herbert E. Rob- 
ins, Sr., as chairman. He is traffic man- 
ager of the Tennessee Corp. The new 
vice-chairman is J. E. Bilbo, traffic man- 
ager of the Coca Cola Co.; the secretary- 
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treasurer, W. C. Brown, Jr., executive 
assistant of the Southern Motor Carriers 
Rate Conference. 


C. & N. W. Sponsors Meeting 
On Industrial Development 
For Wisconsin; 300 Attend 


All that the railroads were asking 
of the public was it give careful con- 
sideration to proposals made by rail 
management, Ben W. Heineman, 
chairman of the board of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway, said, 
March 20, at Milwaukee. 


Mr. Heineman spoke at a luncheon 
which concluded a one-day conference, 
sponsored by the railway, on “industrial 
development for Wisconsin.” More than 
300 industrial leaders from cities, towns 
and villages in the state attended the 
conference. 

Unlike other industries, the railroads 
could not “pick up and move to where 
the grass is greener,” said Mr. Heineman. 
People who depended on the value of 
the railroad to the community, he main- 
tained, should carefully consider the 
effect on needed services when manage- 
ment recommended dispensing with 
service deemed unnecessary. 


‘Potentials’ From Seaway 


Harold M. Mayer, port, city and indus- 
trial planning consultant, another 
speaker on the program, predicted that 
“tremendous potentials” for both Mil- 
waukee and Chicago would result from 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
The level of rail rates established from 
the “hinterland” to the lake ports, he 
said, would have a marked bearing on 
the ultimate possibilities. 

The conference was the first of its 
size and scope to be sponsored by a 
railroad, it was stated by Gene F. Cer- 
mak, director of industrial development 
for the C. & N.W. He said that the rail- 
way sponsored the Wisconsin confer- 
ence “so that the communities it serves 
will gain a better understanding of the 
needs of new and expanding industry.” 

“Industry today carefully studies many 
factors before it finally decides on a 
new home,” he said. “This conference 
was designed to spell out the high points 
of the new science of site selection to 
local industrial development leaders in 
Wisconsin. Attendance at the confer- 
ence proved our assumption that local 
development people are anxious to know 
more about that science.” 


Other speakers on the program, and 
their respective subjects, included: Otto 
W. Pongrace, manager, engineering and 
construction services department, Ford 
Motor Co., “Plant Location Factors Con- 
sidered by Industry After a Community 
Is Selected”; John T. McCarty, of the 
General Electric Co., “What You as an 
Individual Can Do for Industrial Devel- 
opment in Your Community”; and H. 
McKinley Conway, editor and publisher 
of Industrial Development Magazine, 
‘Specific Characteristics Industry Looks 
for in a Community.” 


Cars for Heavier Loads 


To meet industry’s growing demand 
for higher capacity cars on which to 
transport out-size and extra heavy ma- 


chinery, the Southern Pacific Lines is 
putting into service 20 flat cars of new 
design capable of carrying 125 tons, says 
W. G. Peoples, vice-president—system 
freight traffic. 

The cars being constructed at the rail- 
road’s Houston assembly plant are of a 
depressed-center design to meet clear- 
ance problems and to accommodate such 
freight as power plant transformers and 
other huge industrial machines. The 
entire fleet of 20 will be delivered by 
April, and are being made available to 
shippers on a nation-wide basis in cc- 
operation with the Association of Amer- 
ican railroads, Mr. Peoples stated. 


Meeting of A.A.R. Member 
Roads Called for March 28 


Recent developments in the field of 
transportation legislation and “other 
subjects of general importance and in- 
terest to the railroad industry” were 
scheduled for consideration at what was 
called “a recessed meeting” of the mem- 
ber roads of the Association of American 
Railroads at the Malflower hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., the afternoon of March 28, 
the A.A.R. said in an announcement is- 
sued March 24. 

The meeting, convening immediately 
after the regular monthly session of the 
A.A.R. board of directors, would be at- 
tended by chief executives of the prin- 
cipal railroads of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, and William T. 
Faricy, of Washington, D.C., chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer 
of the A.A.R., would preside, the A.A.R. 
said 


1.C.C. Practitioners to Meet 
In Washington, May 8-9 


John F. Donelan, of Washington, D.C.. 
president of the Association of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners, has 
announced that the association will hold 
its twenty-ninth annual meeting on May 
8 and 9 at the Mayflower hotel in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Donelan said the theme of the first 
day’s meeting would be “Coordinated or 
Integrated Transportation.” 

“The second day’s meeting,” he said, 
“will be concerned with carrier finance, 
cost finding and improvement of ad- 
ministrative procedure. There will be 
several well-known speakers as well as 
four panel discussions on these theme 
subjects.” 

Thormund A. Miller, of the Southern 
Pacific Co., and R. Granville Curry, of 
the firm of Curry & Dolan, both of 
Washington, are in charge of arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 


Road Trust Fund Received 
$1.5 Billion in Fiscal ‘57 


Receipts by the highway trust fund 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, 
totaled $1,482,019,052, including interest, 
and total expenditures were $965,683,564. 
resulting in a balance of $516,335,489, 
Congress has been informed. 

The figures were contained in a re- 
port to Congress by the acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, Julian B. Baird, on the 
financial condition and fiscal operations 
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* e eo + m . a = a +. 7 + e e 
of the fund for the fiscal year. The re- 
port was given the designation H. Doc. 
345. 

Mr. Baird gave $38.7 billion as the 
amount of expected receipts by the fund 
through 1973. 

“These estimates,” the report said, 
“include taxes on aviation fuel, but legis- 
lation is proposed that, starting in fiscal 
year 1959, the receipts from taxes on 
aviation gasoline and tires are to be 
retained in general fund receipts. Under 
this proposal the aggregate of receipts 
for the trust fund would be reduced by 
$460 million, less reduced refunds of 
taxes estimated at $512 million. 


“The estimates of expenditures from 
the trust fund reflect disbursements in 
amounts equal to the receipts of the 
trust fund. Under existing legislation 
and the assumption that authorizations 
for primary, secondary and urban high- 
ways will be continued, there remains 
an aggregate balance of $25.4 billion 
available for the interstate and defense 
highway system, including small 
amounts for reimbursement of certain 
administrative expenses. 

“This compares with the estimated 
aggregate of $25.1 billion for interstate 
highway expenditures, contained in the 
initial report dated February 28, 1957. 
The authorizations for primary, second- 
ary and urban roads are estimated in an 
aggregate of $13.3 billion , 


358 Airport Projects 
Planned for Fiscal ‘59 


Three hundred fifty-eight airport con- 
struction and improvement projects will 
be undertaken in the United States and 
territories under the fiscal 1959 federal 
aid airport program, it has been an- 
nounced by Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of Commerce. 

He added: 

“The total program calls for the ex- 
penditure of $63,566,135 in federal funds, 
making it the largest annual allocation 
under the airport program since its in- 
ception in 1946. These funds will be 
matched on a 50-50 basis by local proj- 
ect sponsors. 

“Within the Continental United States 
a total of $60,516,135 will be expended at 
341 airports while in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, $3,050,000 will be spent on 
17 airports.” 

The program will be administered by 
James T. Pyle, administrator of civil 
aeronautics. It will be final one of a 
four-year program of contract authority 
at the rate of $63,000,000 a year approved 
by the Congress in 1955. 


Officers of River Carriers 


John W. Oehler, vice-president of A. L. 
Mechling Barge Lines, Inc., Joliet, Ill., 
has been elected president of the Illinois 
River Carriers’ Association. Lynn Childs, 
general agent for the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Co., St. Louis, has been made 
vice-president and Arnold Sobel, vice- 
president of the Material Service Corp., 
Chicago, has been reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Rails Not Required to Publish Proportional 


Ex-Barge Rates on Grain Same as Ex-Rail 


1.C.C. Says Issues Relating to Grain Rate Structure Must Be Dealt 
With in Considering Rate Structure as a Whole and Their Effect Not 


Only on Parties Concerned but on Farmers, Markets, Consumers, Others. 


Having reopened the proceeding in 
No. 30744, American Barge Line Co. 
et al. v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co. et al., for reargument 
and reconsideration in the light of 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling in 
the “Dixie Carriers” case, the Com- 
mission, in a report and order, has 
affirmed its findings in the prior re- 
port and dismissed the complaint. 


Findings in the prior report (296 I.C.C. 
2473, affirmed are (1) that failure of the 
defendant rail carriers to apply on ex- 
barge grain and grain products, in car- 
loads, from barge-line ports of discharge, 
proportional rail rates equal to those ap- 
plied on ex-rail shipments from and to 
the same points, is not in violation of 
section 3(4) of the interstate commerce 
act, and (2) that local rates applicable 
on ex-barge traffic from ‘Tennessee 
River ports and other barge-line ports 
of discharge are not in violation of sec- 
tion 1, 2 or 3(1) of the act. 

In affirming its prior findings, the 
Commission said: 

“We are firmly of the view that in 
resolving controversies before us relat- 
ing to any segment or segments of this 
grain rate structure, whether between 
carriers or between shippers and car- 
riers, the issues presented should be 
considered in the light of the rate struc- 
ture as a whole and their effect, not 
only upon the parties immediately con- 
cerned, but upon the farmers, grain 
markets, processors, carriers, and the 
shipping and consuming public.” 

Commissioner Murphy wrote a dissent- 
ing-in-part expression and Commis- 
sioner Walrath wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion in which Commissioner Minor 
joined. Commissioner McPherson also 
wrote a dissenting opinion. Commissioner 
Goff did not participate in disposition of 
the proceeding. 

After the issuance of the prior re- 
port, the Commission denied petitions 
of the complainants and certain inter- 
veners for reargument and reconsid- 
eration. 


Dixie Carriers Case 


However, after the Supreme Court de- 
cision in Dixie Carriers, Inc. v. United 
States, 351 U.S. 56, called the “Dixie 
Carriers” case, the Commission re- 
opened the instant proceeding on its 
own motion for reargument and recon- 


sideration in the light of the court’s 
opinion in the “Dixie Carriers” case. 

The Commission also noted that the 
validity of the prior report and order in 
the instant case had been questioned in 
court. 

In the “Dixie Carriers” case, the Su- 
preme Court upset a Commission decision 
dismissing a complaint which attacked 
joint all-rail rates lower than rail-barge 
rates on sulphur traffic. The complaint 
alleged that refusal of the railroads to 
establish through rail-barge routes and 
joint rates with reasonable differentials 
below the all-rail rates discriminated 
against the barges as connecting carriers, 
in violation of the transportation act of 
1940 (T.W., April 28, 1956, p. 79). 

“In the first phase of the present pro- 


DECISIONS 


ceeding,” the Commission said, “the com- 
plainants assail the flat or local rail rates 
from river ports applying on grain and 
grain products, hereinafter referred to 
as grain, moved to the ports by barge. 
They allege that the defendants’ failure 
to establish on ex-barge grain from those 
ports proportional rates no higher than 
those applicable on ex-rail grain from the 
same ports is discriminatory against the 
barge lines as connecting carriers, in 
violation of section 3(4) of the act. 


Traffic Details 

“The proportional rates now apply only 
on grain transported by rail in uninter- 
rupted through movement from origin to 
destination via such ports, or, under an 
appropriate transit provisions, on grain 
moved by rail to such ports, there stopped 
in transit, and subsequently moved out- 
bound. 


“The barge lines will not accept a ship- 
ment for through movement because 
they have no way of knowing when the 
barges reach the ports of discharge 
whether the grain will-go beyond or to 
what destination. Nor do the barge lines 
intend to publish or participate in 


See Late News, Pages 19, 22, 
26 and 30, for other I.C.C. 


action. 





through rates. Their service would be 
no transport, on a barge bill of lading, 
the bargeload from the port of loading 
to the port of discharge at their local 
port-to-port rate. At the barge port of 


discharge they would terminate the 
movement by delivering the grain to 
the receiver at his expense, All respon- 


sibility of the barge lines would then 


cease. They have no interest in accom- 
plishing an interchange of the traffic 
with the defendants. 

“The complainants’ case is based 
mainly upon the existence of certain 
tariffs which contain the proportional 


rates and the conditions which restrict 
their application to traffic that has 
reached the ports by connecting rail- 
roads. Based on the premises that their 
lines are connecting lines within the 
meaning of that term as used in section 
3(4), and that the rail transportation 
ervice from the barge ports is identical 
whether the traffic be grain which has 
moved to those ports by barge or 
whether it has moved there by rail, 
and either is interchanged with the 
connecting line and continues on in 
unbroken movement or is stopped for 
transit and subsequently moves out- 
bound, the complainants argue that a 
difference in rates depending upon a 
difference in inbound carriage is dis- 
criminatory.” 


Connecting Carriers 


The Commission said that aside from 
the background and the reasons for the 
existence of the assailed proportionals, 
an antecedent consideration was whether 
the barge lines were “connecting lines” 
within the meaning of section 3(4) of the 
act 

“In the prior report,” the Commission 
said, “we stated that in order for lines to 
be regarded as connecting, present par- 
ticipation in through routes and through 
transportation is necessary. 

“We are now of the view that while 
present participation in such routes and 
transportation is not necessary, there 
must be a willingness to participate in 
through routes and through transporta- 
tion before a carrier subject to either 
Part I or Part III of the act may be re- 
garded as a connecting carrier under 
section 3(4). 

“The language in section 3(4), in our 
opinion, contemplates the existence of 
physical transportation facilities to form 
the connection ‘between connecting 
lines,’ and the use or operation of such 
facilities by the lines concerned in per- 
forming the service of interchange be- 
tween them. There is no evidence that 
the complainants own, lease, or operate 
any facility for the interchange of traffic 
between their lines and those of the 
defendant railroads, nor that they have 
any arrangements with them, or with any 
one else, for the continuous carriage or 
shipment of grain through the port cities. 
In the absence of such transfer facilities 
or arrangements, there is no basis for a 
finding that the complainants are con- 
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necting lines within the meaning of that 
term as used in section 3(4).” 


Taking up what it called the ramifica- 
tions of the “Dixie Carriers” decision, 
the Commission said that there were 
distinctions between the facts and issues 
presented in the “Dixie Carriers” case 
and those in the instant proceeding. 


Lack of Existing Facilities 

The complaining barge lines in the 
“Dixie Carriers” case sought joint barge- 
rail routes and rates under section 307(d), 
which were not sought here, the Com- 
mission said. The barge lines there as- 
sumed the expense of the transfer of 
lading to rail cars and the tender of the 
cars to the rail line, while here the barge 
lines’ responsibility ceased when the traf- 
fic reached the ports, and they had no 
interest in establishnig through routes 
and joint rates, the Commission said 


No question arose in the “Dixie Car- 


riers” case as to the existence of trans- 
fer facilities at the barge port of dis- 
charge or whether the barge lines were 


connecting carriers, the Commission said 
adding that in fact, a joint barge-rail 
rate existed over that port from a dif- 
ferent origin to the same destination. In 
addition, the Commission said, the es- 
tablishment of a single through rate was 
sought in the “Dixie Carriers” 
vhile here it was asked that blanket 
application of rates for segments of all- 
rail movements, performing a finely-bal- 
iunced function in an extremely complex 
a tructure, be required also on ex- 
barge traffic. The Commission continued 
“As peviously observed, unloading fa- 
lities are shown to exist at only a 
of the ports from which the rail 
proportional rates are sought on ex-barge 
grain under section 3(4). Where it is 
not established that such facilities exist 
there is no basis for the necessary pre- 
limiary finding that the barge lines are 
in fact connecting carriers. Moreover, 
even where those facilties are available, 
and assuming that they are also reached 
directly by railroad, which is not posi- 
tively established, the insistence of the 
barge lines that their responsibility ends 
when the barges are docked confirms the 
strictly local nature of the barge haul 
At that stage, the grain passes into 
the custody of the receiver who must 
make his own arrangements for unload- 
ing and, thereafter, for additional move- 


ments, if any. 
Both sections 3(4) and 305(d), the 
latter coordinate with the former, re- 


quire that carriers shall afford all rea- 
sonable, proper, and equal facilities for 
the interchange of traffic between thei! 
lines and connecting lines, and for the 
receiving, forwarding, and delivering of 
property to and from connecting lines. 
It seems clear that carriers which are 
unwilling to share the obligations com- 
monly involved in arrangement for the 
interchange of traffic for continued 
movement are not in a postion to urge 
successfully that they are the victims of 
discrimination under section 3(4).” 
Local Rates 

With respect to the complainants’ at- 
tack on the local rail rates which apply 
on ex-barge grain from ports on the Ten- 
nessee River to points in the south, the 
Commission said that in addition to alle- 
gations of unreasonableness and of un- 
due prejudice and preference, interveners 
claimed that the local rates were too 
high to move the traffic by rail and failed 
to recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantages of water transportation con- 


case, 


trary to the national transportation pol- 
icy. 

“In short,” the Commission said, “the 
barge haul is a local port-to-port move- 
ment, and if, subsequently, a rail move- 
ment occurs, it also is a local movement. 
If, as sought by the interveners, rates 
lower than those applied on other traffic 
originating at those ports were estab- 
lished, violations of sections 2 and 3(1) 
would result. The assailed local rates are 
on the basis approved for application on 
local traffic, and the allegation of un- 
reasonableness finds no support on the 
evidence presented. 

“The Tennessee Valley Authority 
points out in its original reply brief, in 
response to and denial of arguments 
of the defendants that to prescribe ex- 
barge proportional rates we would have 
to find that they were necessary or 
desirable in the public interest, as in 
the case of requiring through routes and 
joint rates, that under section 6(11) (b) 
we are authorized to establish rail pro- 
portional rates to and from ports on 
traffic reaching or leaving the ports by 

ommon carriers by wate! 

“As a prerequisite to the consideration 
f relief under that section, however, 

would have to appear that the traffic 

not local in nature but is intended for 

ntinued movement beyond the port. 
As we have found, the barge hauls 
local, port-to-port movements, 
nd there is thus no basis for the 
proportional rates. In 
stated, to do so would 
3(1) 
local 
cities by 
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Preference and Prejudice 
“This concluding 
arranted. For 
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observation 
obvious reasons, carrier 
concerning rate relations 
can not be considered in a vacuum with- 
out due regard to the prohibitions in 
the act against undue prejudice and 
preference as between shippers, com- 
munities, geographical regions, etc., which 
are designed to accord the shipping pub- 
lic equality of treatment, ratewise, when 
the respective transportation 


seems 


services 


are performed under substantially sim- 
ilar circumstances and conditions. These 
statutory prohibitions against undue 


prejudice, in section 3(1) 
parable provisions of the act, constitute 
some of the most important and neces- 
sary regulatory provisions in our present 
transport law, and those prohibitions 
should not be materially impaired either 
by construction or unnecesary nullifica- 
tion of long-established rate-making 
principles 


and other com- 


‘In broad rate adjustments of this 
kind, especially where transit services 
are essential for orderly and equitable 
marketing of the product, the greatest 
need for protection against shipper 
prejudice and preference as contem- 


plated by the act occurs with respect to 
the through services, not portions of the 
haul represented by the proportionals, or 
varts of through rates. For many years 
rue proportional rates, as previously de- 
fined in this report, have provided a 
necessary and feasible means of bringing 
about well-balanced, generally-satisfac 
ory, and lawful rate adjustments based 
on transportation conditions surround- 
ing the through haul. 


“That this is so of the general grain 
rate adjustment with which we are 
here dealing finds support in Kansas 
City Board of Trade v. United States 
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314 U. S. 534, wherein our order pre- 
scribing that adjustment was affirmed. 
We are firmly of the view that in resolv- 
ing controversies before us relating to 
any segment or segments of this grain- 
rate structure, whether between carriers 
ry between shippers and carriers, the 
issues presented should be considered 
in the light of the rate structure as a 
whole and their effect, not only upon 
the parties immediately concerned, but 
upon the farmers, grain markets, proc- 
essors, carriers, and the shipping and 
consuming public. 

“Upon reargument, the prior findings 
are affirmed. An order dismissing the 
complaint will be entered.” 

Separate Views 

Commissioner Murphy said that he 
agreed with the ultimate findings ex- 
cept with respect to the section 3(4) 
issue as to which the Supreme Court 
decisions in I.C.C. v. Mechling, 330 USS. 
567, and in the “Dixie Carriers” case 
“seem to me to condemn higher rates 
from a port on ex-barge traffic than ap- 
ply on ex-rail traffic from the same 


; of 99 
port 


Commissioner Walrath said that “were 

not for the Supreme Court’s decisions 
in those two cases, I would have no 
difficulty in joining the majority.” With 
those decisions controlling the legal ques- 
tion raised, however, he said, “it is my 
opinion that complainants are entitled to 
a substantial degree of relief, and that 
the Court would uphold nothing less.” 

Commissioner McPherson said that in 
his opinion this proceeding was governed 
as to both section 3(1) and section 3(4) 
of the act by the Mechling and “Dixie 


Yarriers” court decisions. 


St. Marys Line Extension 
ls Approved by Division 4 


An industry-owned railroad operating 
a line 10.994 miles from St. Marys to 
Kingsland, Ga., where it connects with 
the main line of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, may extend its line 20.92 miles 
to Folkston, Ga., and connect with the 
Atlantic Coast Line, under authority 
eranted by division 4 of the Commission. 


The authority was granted to the St. 
Marys Railroad Co. by a report and 
order in Finance No. 19192, St. Marys 
Railroad Co., Construction. However, it 
was made subject to a condition that no 
division might be stablished by the ap- 
plicant with the Coast Line in connection 
wtih traffic handled over the extension 
that had the effect of according the ap- 
plicant a greater proportion of the reve- 
nues on any class of traffic, commodity 
or commodities, than did the division 
contemporaneously in effect for like rates 
on the same class of traffic, commodity 
or commodities, in connection with the 
Seaboard, except on prior approval by 
the Commission. 

Division 4 said that the condition was 
imposed so that “the applicant may not 
be permitted through the additional rail- 
road connection to be in a position to 
trade one of its connections against the 
other for the purpose of securing greater 
divisions.” 


Subject to that condition, the division 
found that the present and future public 
convenience and necessity required con- 
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struction and operation of the line of 
railroad, all in Camden and Charlton 
counties, Ga., under terms of the cer- 
tificate, the construction is to begin on 
or before July 1 and be completed on 
or before December 31, 

The division said that all of the 
capital stock of the applicant was owned 
by the St. Marys Kraft Corp., a manu- 
facturer of pulp and paper at St. Marys, 
Ga. The principal purpose of the con- 
struction, it said, was to enable appli- 
cant to establish a direct interchange 
with the Coast Line at Folkston, which 
would provide a direct outlet of rail 
transportation to areas served by the 
Coast Line from which additional quan- 
tities of pulpwood needed by Kraft to 
meet its expanding demands might be 
obtained. 

The division noted that the applicant 
also operated a spur line to the Kings 
Bay Army Terminal a few miles north 
of St. Marys and said that insofar 
as military necessity was concerned, the 
immediate problem was to obtain a sec- 
ond main rail line connection into Kings 
Bay. The proposed extension of the ap- 
plicant to Folkston and the resultant in- 
terchange with the Coast Line, the divi- 
sion said, would satisfy that need. 


Higher Rating on Perlite 
Rock Product Is Approved 


For Shipments in Future 


Regarding a product called “Sil- 
Flo,” division 3 of the Commission, 
by a report and order in I. and S. 
No. 6694, Classification of Perlite 
Rock, has found that a Class 17.5 
rating on “Perlite rock, crude, 
broken, crushed or ground,” is ap- 
plicable on past shipments of the 
product but that the transportation 
characteristics of “Sil-Flo” warrant 
a higher classification and that a 
proposed Class 25 rating is lawful. 


The proceeding was discontinued. The 
higher classification rating was con- 
tained in schedules filed to become ef- 
fective December 20, 1956, but on protest 
of the Sil-Flo Corp., of Fort Worth, 
Tex., manufacturer of “Sil-Flo,” a perlite 
filter aid, and on protest of others, opera- 
tion of the proposed schedules was 
suspended to and including July 19, 
1957, the division said, adding that the 
respondents had voluntarily postponed 
the schedules until March 31. 


By publication of the schedules, the 
respondents proposed to change the de- 
scription “perlite rock, crude, broken, 
crushed or ground,” as contained in 
the uniform and consolidated classifica- 
tions, to read “perlite rock, crude, not 
further processed than broken, crushed 
or ground,” so as to eliminate any doubt 
that the ratings thereon did not apply 
on perlite filter aid, a material proc- 
essed from perlite rock, and to make 
applicable thereon the ratings on “per- 
lite, other than crude.” 


Reason for Proposal Change 


“The proposed change in description 
is the result of a controversy between 
the respondents and the protestants re- 


specting the proper billing of its com- 
modity for transportation purposes and 
is represented by the respondents as 
being for clarification purposes result- 
ing in neither increases nor decreases,” 
the division said. 

“It is their position that perlite filter 
aid is properly described as perlite, other 
than crude, which is subject to alterna- 
tive ratings of Class 37.5 and Class 25, 
minima 24,000 and 40,000 pounds, re- 
spectively, both subject to Rule 34, un- 
der that description in the uniform 
classification. The protestant claims 
that its product is properly described 
and rated as ground perlite rock, sub- 
ject to a rating of Class 17.5, minimum 
50,000 pounds, under the description 
‘Perlite rock, crude, broken, crushed or 
ground,’ in the classification; that the 
proposed modification would have the 
effect of increasing the freight charges 
on its product; and that such increase 
is unjust and unreasonable. 

“Apparently, the respondents’ proposal 
would affect the protestant mainly on 
shipments to Official and Southern ter- 
ritories, as lower rates based on excep- 
tions to the classification are in effect 
on perlite, other than crude, within 
Southwestern Territory and from that 
territory to destinations in Western 
Trunk Line and Mississippi gateway ter- 
ritories. A suit has been filed in a 
federal court for undercharges on ship- 
ments to destinations to which the 
classification ratings on perlite, other 
than crude, are applicable, which is 
being held in abeyance pending our de- 
termination herein. 


Descriptive Commodities 


After discussing the present descrip- 
tive wording in the classifications and 
the processing of the product, the divi- 
sion said: 


“We think that the descriptive word- 
ing in the classifications permits the 
application of the Class 17.5 rating to 
any one, or any combination, of the 
following descriptive commodities: (a) 
Perlite rock, crude, (b) perlite rock, 
broken, (c) perlite rock, crushed, or (d) 
perlite rock, ground. Having made this 
determination, it is obvious that the 
Class 17.5 rating is not restricted in 
its application to shipments of crude 
perlite rock, but also applies to ship- 
ments of perlite rock which is broken, 
crushed, or ground. 


“We observe also that the classifica- 
tion item places no restriction upon 
the methods to be employed for crushing 
or grinding nor on the degree of fineness 
to which the rock may be crushed or 
ground. Thus, perlite rock that has been 
broken, screened, dried of internal mois- 
ture, crushed, and ground to a powdery 
fineness can no longer be considered 
‘crude perlite rock’; it is in fact perlite 
rock in a physical state that is other 
than crude. This being so, it is clear 
that to some extent the Class 17.5 rating 
and the Class 25 rating are in conflict. 
Since more than one rating is thus pro- 
vided each of which is equally applicable 
in descriptive terminology to the com- 
modity, the shipper is entitled to the 
lower of the two.” 


Higher Rating Warranted 

After having determined that under 
section 6 of the interstate commerce 
act, the protestant was entitled to a Class 
175 rating on its past shipments, the 
division discussed whether or not the 
proposed change in the wording of the 
classifation would result in a higher 
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rating on the commodity, and if so, 
whether such increased rating was just 
and reasonable. 

It said that the wording of the sus- 
pended schedules restricted the Class 
17.5 rating so that the protestant’s ship- 
ments would fall in the category which 
carried a rating of Class 25, or its equiva- 
lent. 

Thus it appeared, the division said, 
that the suspended schedules would re- 
sult in an increase in rating on the 
protestant’s commodity and the symbol 
indicating neither an increase nor de- 
crease in rating was in error. 

However, after discussing rate compari- 
sons and rates on other commodities, the 
division found “that the transportation 
characteristics of Sil-Flo warrant a 
higher classification rating than the Class 
17.5 rating now in effect, and that the 
proposed Class 25 rating is lawful.” 


Detroit Truck Line Found 
To Be in Compliance With 
1.C.C. Safety Regulations 


The Commission has found Trans- 
american Freight Lines, Inc., of 
Detroit, to be in substantial compli- 
ance with the motor carrier safety 
regulations and has discontinued 
proceedings against that company. 


A report and order were issued in MC- 
C-2140, Transamerican Freight Lines, 
Inc., Suspension or Revocation of Certifi- 
cates, with Commissioner Mitchell not 
participating in disposition of the case 

In a separate press statement, the 
I.C.C. said the decision was the first to 
result from investigations it instituted 
last August into safety practices of six 
Class I motor carriers (T.W., Sep. 7, 1957, 
p. 40). 

“In disposing of the proceedings,” the 
I.C.C. continued in its statement, “the 
Commission confirmed the findings in 
an examiner’s recommended report and 
overruled the exception to the report by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry and 
Compliance which maintained an order 
should be entered against Transamerican 
requiring it to cease and desist from 
safety violations and to maintain future 
compliance.” 

The Commission, in its report, said the 
evidence showed that, on notification of 
deficiencies in its vehicles, the company 
took prompt action to correct all such 
deficiencies, as well as reasonable steps 
to prevent their recurrence. 


‘No Wilful Violations’ 


“Where, as here,” the Commission 
said, “there is no showing of aggravated 
or wilful violations, but to the contrary 
it is established that [Transamerican] 
respondent by earnest endeavor is suc- 
cessfully improving its safety program, 
where it presently is in substantial com- 
pliance with our regulations, and where 
it has the necessary facilities and the 
determination to comply with such 
regulations in the future we are not 
persuaded that the entry of an order 
such as urged by the Bureau is war- 
ranted.” 


The Commission said that it was not, 
in any sense, “condoning violations of 
our safety regulations regardless of the 
degree of the violations or the safety 
significance of the particular rules in- 
volved.” Continuing, it said: 


“We would be wholly unrealistic, how- 
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ever, in appraising a carrier’s com- 
pliance record should we ignore what 
might be called the gravity of the 
offenses involved, the relative frequency 
of their occurrence, and the overall rela- 
tionship between its defective and non- 
defective vehicles. Mitigating or extenu- 
ating circumstances, where present, must 
also be given appropriate consideration.” 

In concluding its report, the Commis- 
sion found that Transamerican Freight 
Lines had “taken such precautions and 
established such procedures and prac- 
tices as reasonably may be expected to 
assure that in the future the motor 
vehicles operated by it will be main- 
tained in a safe operating condition as 
required by such regulations, and that 
the regulations pertaining to doctors’ 
certificates based on physical examina- 
tions of drivers and regulations pertain- 
ing to the making and keeping of 
drivers’ logs will be observed.” 


Plea for Contract Water 
Rights in East Is Denied 


A request, included in an application 
for contract carrier water rights, to 
haul scrap iron from Millville, N.J., to 
Fairless Works, Pa.—transportation that 
heretofore had proved too costly for the 
shipper by private truck and by water— 
has been denied by division 1 of the 
Commission. 


By a report and order in W-1097, 
James C. Andersen, Contract Carrier ap- 
plication, the divison denied that part 
of the application of James C. Andersen, 
of Pennsauken, N.J., which sought au- 
thority to operate as a contract carrier 
by water of empty damaged steel drums 
from Norfolk, Va., to Paulsboro, N.J., and 
scrap iron from Milleville to Fairless 
Works. Operation as a contract carrier 
in the transportation of scrap iron from 
Philadelphia to Fairless Works, for which 
authority also was sought, was not shown 
to be subject to regulation by the Com- 
mission and that part of the application 
was dismissed. 


The division said that the application 
was opposed by C. G. Willis, Inc., S. C. 
Loveland Co., Inc., South Atlantic Light- 
erage & Towing Corp., and the National 
Water Carriers Association, Inc. 


“The only supporting shipper is a 
dealer in scrap iron at Millville,” the 
division said. “He has a yard on the 
Morris River about 15 miles upstream 
north of Delaware Bay, from which he 
ships 500 tons of scrap iron monthly by 
rail to the Fairless Works. 


“Private transportation by truck was 
first used, but discontinued in 1955 be- 
cause it proved too costly. In 1956, 
shipper explored the possibility of ship- 
ping by water, but found the charges 
therefor higher than by rail. Recently 
he received a quotation below the pres- 
ent rail charges from applicant for the 
movement to Fairless Works, and he 
would utilize applicant’s service if it is 
instituted. 


Services Available 


“The opposing carriers all hold au- 
thority to perform the proposed service. 
Collectively, they operate an abundance 
of equipment suitable to move the traf- 
fic involved. They consider the traffic 
desirable and are willing and able to 
provide service of the type proposed. 


“We agree with the examiner that 
applicant has failed to sustain the bur- 


den of proving that the proposed opera- 
tion will be consistent with the public 
interest and the national transportation 
policy. There is no public support for 
the Norfolk-Paulsboro portion of the ap- 
plication, and with respect to the Mill- 
ville-Fairless Works portion the evidence 
indicates that what little support appli- 
cant has from a prospective shipper is 
predicated on a promise of lower rates. 


“The supporting shipper is now utiliz- 
ing rail service, and he has expressed no 
dissatisfaction therewith. Water-carrier 
service also is available and appears to 
be adequate. Inasmuch as applicant has 
failed to establish that existing rail and 
water carrier services cannot, or will not 
meet the reasonable transportation re- 
quirements of shippers between the 
points involved, we conclude that the 
application with respect to transporta- 
tion subject to the act should be denied. 


“We find that the proposed operations 
between points outside the Philadelphia 
Harbor limits as defined by the Commis- 
sion have not been shown to be consist- 
ent with the public interest and the 
national transportation policy, and that 
this portion of the application should be 
denied. 


“We further find that the application 
insofar as it seeks authority to conduct 
operations which are found herein to be 
exempt from regulation should be dis- 
missed.” 


Truck Line Granted Rights 
To Replace Private Carriage 


In a proceeding in which, it says, the 
considered shipper desires to discontinue 
private carrier transportation of trailers, 
but knows of no common carrier now 
operating in its field which can meet its 
transportation requirements, the Com- 
mission, division 1, has granted Dealers 
Transit, Inc., of Chicago, a motor com- 
mon carrier, authority to transport these 
vehicles for the shipper. 


A report and order were issued in 
MC-4405, Sub. 285, Dealers Transit, Inc., 
Extension—Albuquerque, in which the 
division granted the Chicago carrier a 
certificate authorizing transportation by 
motor vehicle, over irregular routes, of 
(1) trailers, except those designed to be 
drawn by passenger automobiles, in ini- 
tial movements, by truckaway and drive- 
away service, from Albuquerque, N.M., 
to points in the United States, and (2) 
of tractors, other than farm tractors, in 
secondary movements, in driveaway serv- 
ice, but only when drawing trailers mov- 
ing in initial driveaway movements, from 
Albuquerque to points in Arizona, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, and Vermont. 


The division said that the considered 
shipper, Eidal Manufacturing Co., op- 
erated a plant at Albuquerque for the 
manufacture of commercial trailers, most 
of which were designed for off-highway 
operations and were made on special 
order for the Department of Defense, 
the aircraft industry, and overseas oil 
companies. 


Dealers Transit, Inc., the division said, 
presently held authority to transport 
trailers, in initial movements, from 
various points of manufacture to all US. 
points and, in the instant application, 
sought to extend its operations to in- 
clude Albuquerque as an origin point. 
The applicant carrier possessed author- 
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ity to transport tractors, in secondary 
movements, from Albuquerque to all U:S. 
points except in Arizona, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Vermont, and would use its 
own tractors in transporting the Ejidal 
company’s trailers, the division said. It 
added that there would also be oc- 
casions when the shipper’s tractors, with 
trailers attached, would be used in the 
applicant’s driveaway service. 

The application was opposed by 
Jeffries-Eaves, Inc., protestant, a motor 
common carrier of commodities that re- 
quired special handling or rigging be- 
cause of size or weight, the division 
said. It also stated that a number of 
truck line members of the “Red Book” 
division of the Heavy and Specialized 
Carriers Section of the Local Cartage 
National Conference, appeared at a 
hearing in opposition to the application. 


Proportional Rates on Coal 
Transshipped at Hampton 
Roads to New Jersey Upheld 


The Commission, by a report and 
order on reconsideration in No. 31264, 
Koppers Co., Inc. vy. Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al., has affirmed 
the finding of division 3 in a prior 
report that varying proportional 
rates on bitumious coal, in carloads, 
from mines in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, to Hampton 
Roads, Va., for subsequent movement 
by water to Seaboard, N.J., had not 
been shown unjust, unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
prejudicial or preferential (T.W, 
July 20, 1957, p. 51). 


The Commission dismissed the com- 
plaint on concluding that the rates as- 
sailed were consistent with sound prin- 
ciples of rate making and that the com- 
plaining coke producer had not been 
and was not being deprived of a fair 
opportunity to compete with New Eng- 
land producers by reason of those rates. 
It said it had considered the validity of 
such rates in general in a report in Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N.Y., Inc. v. Vir- 
ginian Ry. Co., 292 I.C.C. 23. 


The complainant manufactured, 
among other things, coke from bitumi- 
nous coal at Seaboard, the Commission 
said, which point was about seven miles 
from New York harbor. The complain- 
ant bought most but not all of its coal 
from the Mystic Steamship division of 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, a private 
water carrier linking Hampton Roads 
with Seaboard, the Commission said. 


The Commission said that it denied 
a petition for reconsideration of the 
prior report and order filed by the 
complainant, but on further considera- 
tion of the record, it reopened the pro- 
ceeding for reconsideration an its own 
motion. 


The complaint was based principally 
on the fact that proportional rates 


charged on the complainant’s shipments 
to Seaboard were 20 cents higher than 
those charged on shipments to its com- 
petitors at New Haven, Conn., and cer- 
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tain other New England points, the Com- 
mission said. Prescription of lawful pro- 
portional rates and award of reparation 
were asked, it added. 

“The principal contention of the com- 
plainant,” said the Commission, “is that, 
since the rail service is physically the 
same whether the coal is destined to 
Seaboard or to the New England ports, 
it is entitled as a matter of law under 
section 2 of the (interstate commerce) 
act ... to proportional rates the same 
as on rail-water coal to New England.” 

“To adopt the complainant’s premise in 
this proceeding would be to prohibit, 
where the physical rail service is the 
same, all proportional rates lower than 
local rates and varying with the primary 
origin or ultimate destination of the 
traffic, and thus to deprive unregulated 
water carriers and the users thereof, 
where joint rail-water rates could not be 
prescribed, of a fair opportunity to com- 
pete for traffic, in contravention of the 
national transportation policy,” the Com- 
mission said “It would, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, require extensive re- 
visions of rate and adjustments which 
have long been maintained on numerous 
commodities throughout this country, 
some of which were prescribed by this 
Commission and have received the ap- 
proval of the courts, and under which 
business conditions have become firmly 
established. There are numerous vary- 
ing proportional rates on coal and other 
commodities which depend on the origin 
and destination of the traffic. 

“In Texas & P. Ry. Co. v. Interstate 
Commerce Commission. the Supreme 
Court said: 


“Tt is self-evident that many cases 
may and do arise where, although the 
object of the carriers is to secure the 
traffic for their own purposes and upon 
their own lines, yet, nevertheless, the 
very fact that they seek, by the charges 
they make, to secure it, operates in the 
interests of the public.’” 


Commissioner Arpaia noted concur- 
rence in the result. 


1.C.C. Changes Restriction 
In Carrier’s Authority to 


Serve Procter & Gamble Co. 


By a report on further consider- 
ation in MC-76430, Sub. 11, Miller 
Transport Co., Inc., Extension—Gro- 
ceries, the Commission, division 1, 
has modified a condition imposed in 
its prior report (72 M.C.C, 486) so 
as to prohibit, under the applicant’s 
common carrier authority, outbound 
shipments from plant sites and ware- 
houses of the Procter & Gamble 
Manufacturing Co., which it per- 
forms under contract carrier au- 
thority. 


In its instant report, as in its prior 
report, the division conditionally granted 
Miller Transport Co., Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, a contract carrier permit author- 
izing transportation of foodstuffs, and, 
in connection therewith, related pre- 
miums and advertising material, from 
the P. & G. plant sites and warehouse 
facilities at Port Ivory and Clifton on 


Staten Island, N.Y., and Kearny and 
Newark, N.J., to points in Berks, Bucks, 
Chester, Delaware, Montgomery and 
Philadelphia counties, Pa., and points in 
Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape 
May, Cumberland, Gloucester, Ocean, 
and Salem counties, N.J., and damaged, 
defective, and returned shipments of 
such commodities, on return, over ir- 
regular routes, the instant authority 
was granted under a continuing con- 
tract or contracts with the Procter & 
Gamble Manufacturing Co., of Cincin- 
nati. 

The division approved the holding by 
Miller of such a permit, and of other 
permits which it presently held, and the 
holding of certificate MC-84665, if modi- 
fied as required in the instant report. 


Condition No. 1 to issuance of the 
permit as stated in the prior report, was 
retained in the instant report, namely, 
that the permit would be subject to the 
I.C.C.’s right expressly reserved, to im- 
pose such conditions in the future as it 
might find necessary to insure that Mill- 
er’s operations would conform to pro- 
visions of section 210 of the interstate 
commerce act relating to dual operation 
under certificates and permits. 


Condition Modified 


Condition No. 2 in the prior report, 
however, was changed and, as changed 
it required Miller to request that its 
certificate in MC-84665 be modified by 
deleting from it authority “to render 
service from the points of origin (plant 
sites and warehouse facilities)” named in 
the instant permit as granted. 


In the prior report the second condi- 
tion had required that the applicant re- 
quest modification of the certificate by 
deleting from it authority “to serve the 
points of origin (plant sites and ware- 
house facilities)” named in the permit 
granted in that report. 


The division said that Miller had not 
served any shipper under its permits 
which it had served under its certificate, 
and that, under the latter, it was au- 
thorized to serve the supporting shipper, 
Procter & Gamble, at the plant sites 
and warehouse facilities involved in the 
instant report in the transportation of 
commodities not covered by its permit. 
The division added that Miller had, how- 
ever, served this shipper only as a con- 
signee in its certificated service, but that 
the routing of such traffic had been 
controlled by persons other than the 
supporting shipper. 


‘No Improper Practices’ 

“As seen,” the division continued, “ap- 
plicant here seeks only a commodity en- 
largement of its contract carrier author- 
ity. There has been no suggestion of 
improper practices in the past and in 
our opinion the mere addition of ‘food- 
stuffs’ to the commodity description au- 
thorized in its present contract carrier 
operations will not materially increase 
its opportunities for discrimination be- 
tween shippers. 

“In fact, the limitation which is sug- 
gested will materially reduce the present 
opportunities for discrimination in that 
it will prevent service for the supporting 
shipper as a consignor of traffic moving 
under its outstanding certificate from 
the plant sites and facilities here in- 
volved. No such limitation exists at pres- 
ent in its certificate. 

“We conclude that due to latent op- 
portunities for discrimination that. exist, 
condition No. 1 should be retained as 
it appears in the prior report and condi- 
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tion No. 2 should also be retained but 
only insofar as it prohibits outbound 
shipments from the concerned plant sites 
and warehouse facilities.” 

Subsequent to release of the prior 
report, the division said, Miller stated 
by letter, among other things, that condi- 
tion No. 2 imposed in.the prior report 
should be modified so as to require the 
deletion from its common carrier certifi- 
cate of only that authority which covered 
outbound movements from the P. & G 
plants and facilities. 

The proceeding was reopened to con- 
sider a grant of authority subject to the 
modified condition, the division said. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission 





Crude Ground Sulphur 


No. 32182, Cotton States Chemical Co., 
Inc. v. Missiouri Pacific Railroad Co., et 
al. By division 3, Commissioner Tuggle 
absent and not participating. Modified 
procedure followed. Complaint dismissed 
on finding not shown to have been or to 
be unjust or unreasonable, assailed rates 
on crude ground sulphur, in carloads, 
from Houston, and sulphur-producing 
points in southeastern Texas, to Mon- 
roe, La., in effect May 13, 1957, and 
prior thereto. Complainant found not 
shown to have been damaged by any 
undue prejudice. On May 13, the divi- 
sion said, the rate from the Texas ori- 
gins to Monroe was 53 cents per 100 
pounds, equivalent to $10.60 per net ton, 
minimum 40,000 pounds, and the rate 
from the same points to the competi- 
tive point, Natchez, Miss., was $8.30 per 
ton, same minimum, applying also to 
the competitive point of Winnsboro, La.., 
under an intermediate rule. An unau- 
thorized departure from the long-and- 
short-haul provision, caused by an er- 
ror in tariff publication, was removed 
by establishment on August 9, 1957, of 
a rate of $10.61 per net ton to Natchez, 
the division said, and added that present 
rates were 56 cents per 100 pounds ($11.20 
per net ton) to Monroe, and $11.31 per 
net ton to Natchez and Winnsboro. A 
showing by defendants of rates on the 
commodity from Newgulf, Tex., to num- 
erous Arkansas and Oklahoma points, 
averaging 20.47 per cent of first class, 
was convincing that the assailed rate 
had been and was on a level no higher 
than rates on the commodity generally 
in the southwest, the division said. In 
ruling on the undue prejudice issue, the 
division quoted from a portion of the 
decision in Lake Shore Tire & Rubber 
Co. v. Central Vermont Transportation 
Co., 222 I.C.C. 369, which, it said, was 
applicable “here.” 


Radio, Television Sets 


I. and S. No. 6816, Class Rates—Offi- 
cial Territory to Corpus Christi, em- 
bracing I. and S. No. 6822, Radio and 
T.V. Sets and Other Commodities—Chi- 
cago to Texas. Found not shown law- 
ful, proposed reduced freight forwarder 
class rates from Official Territory 


origins to Corpus Christi, Tex., and re- 
duced commodity rates on radios and 
television receiving sets and related ar- 
18,000 


ticles, in carloads, minimum 
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pounds, from Chicago to Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, and San Antonio, Tex. 
Respondent Texas Shippers Association, 
Inc., a freight forwarder, required to 
cancel tariff schedules by April 25, on 
one day’s notice. Proceedings discon- 
tinued. Schedules in I. and S. No. 6816, 
filed to become effective September 26, 
1957, by T.S.A., were suspended to April 
25 on protests of seven forwarders and 
Midwest Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., 
and schedules filed by T.S.A., in I. and 
S. No. 6822, effective October 21, 1957, 
were suspended to May 20 on protest 
of the same protestants, the division 
said. The evidence did not establish 
that the proposed class rates, generally 
lower than corresponding rail rates, 
were required by any competitive situa- 
tion, but that they were published 
solely to extend a break-bulk basis to 
Corpus Christi, the division said. Fur- 
ther deterioration of the general rate 
structure and _ sacrifice of needed 
revenue without compensating benefits 
would result from the reduced rates, it 
said. On the commodity rates, it said, 
T.S.A. proposed reductions of 36 cents 
to Dallas, Fort Worth, and San Antonio, 
and 38 cents to Houston, allegedly to 
meet rail competitive rates of like 
amount. A freight forwarder, the di- 
vision said, “must assemble and con- 
solidate and break-bulk and distribute.” 
The instant shipments would be tend- 
ered in cars loaded by the shippers, and 
it was not established otherwise that the 
proposed operation would be that of a 
forwarder; thus the proposed rates were 
not shown to be lawful, the division 
said. They were not established as 
reasonably compensatory, it said. 


Concrete Tile, etc. 


I. and S. M-9822, Commodities—Be 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. By divi- 
sion 2. Found just and reasonable, with 
stated restriction, reduced commodity 
rates proposed on reinforced concrete 
tile for building or roofing, from Chicago 
to St. Louis. Found not shown just and 
reasonable, rates on brass, bronze, or 
copper scrap, from East Chicago and 
Whiting, Ind., to Alton, East Alton, and 
Federal, Ill.; on bicycles, not otherwise 
indexed by name in the governing clas- 
sification, and on match covers, between 
Chicago and St. Louis. Tariff schedules 
ordered canceled by April 28, on one 
day’s notice, and proceeding discon- 
tinued, without prejudice to reestablish- 
ment of the proposed rates on reinforced 
concrete tile, accompanied by a com- 
modity description limiting the appli- 
cation of the proposed rates by amend- 
ing the tariff to conform to the rail 
descriptions on tile rated no higher 
than sixth class. The tariff schedules, 
filed to become effective June 20, 1957, 
and later, by M. C. Slater, Inc., a motor 
common carrier, were suspended, on pro- 
test of Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc., until January 20, when 
they became effective, except those on 
brass, bronze, or copper scrap, which 
were voluntarily postponed until May 
20, the division said. Evidence was 
offered only in support of the proposed 
rates (suspended rates) on concrete tile, 
the division said, and added that ac- 
cordingly the other proposed rates were 
ordered canceled. Proposed rates on con- 
crete tile were shown as 48 cents per 
100 pounds, minimum weight 20,000 
pounds, compared with a present rate 
(in effect prior to January 20) of 57 
cents, minimum 22,000 pounds, and a 
rail rate of 35 cents, minimum 40,000 


pounds. A proposed rate of 39 cents, 
minimum 30,000 pounds, was compared 
with a rail rate of $5.28 per net ton, or 
26.4 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
60,000 pounds. The division said the 
proposed rates on tile appeared to be 
reasonably compensatory. 


Plastic Materials 


I. and S. M-10023, Plastic Materials— 
Cranston, R.I., to Minnesota. By divi- 
sion 2. Modified procedure followed. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
by May 1, on one day’s notice, and pro- 
ceeding discontinued, on finding not 
shown just and reasonable, reduced com- 
modity rates of 199 and 215 cents per 
100 pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
proposed by Eastern Central Motor Car- 
riers Association, in schedules filed to 
become effective August 2, 1957, on plas- 
tic materials or products from Cranston 
to Minneapolis and Princeton, Minn., 
respectively, published at request of 
Chicago Express, Inc., and Gerdin 
Transfer, Inc., but not restricted to use 
of those carriers. On protest of Western 
Trunk Line railroads, the schedules were 
suspended to March 1 and the effective 
date was later postponed voluntarily to 
May 31, the division said. It added that 
present rates on the commodity were 
228 cents to Minneapolis, and 248 cents 
to Princeton, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
and that the corresponding rail rates 
were 192 and 198 cents, minimum 30,000 
pounds, while a differential-route rail 
rate of 189 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
was maintained from Cranston to Min- 
neapolis. The proposed rates represented 
reductions of 29 and 33 cents from the 
present motor-carrier rates, and exceeded 
the rail rates by 7 and 17 cents, the 
division said. The record was clear, it 
said, that the greater flexibility of motor 
service was advantageous to the propo- 
nent, Chicago Express, Inc., in its com- 
petition with rail service. A minimum 
requirement of a comprehensive showing 
that the proposed rates would be rea- 
sonably compensatory had not been 
made, the division said. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


Examiner Would Approve 
Katy Line Abandonment 


Examiner Robert Romero, by a pro- 
posed report in Finance No. 19844, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., Aban- 
donment—Bryson-Paola Line, has rec- 
ommended that the Commission, division 
4, approve and authorize abandonment 
by the Katy of a line of railroad extend- 
ing 86.64 miles from Bryson, Mo., to 
Paola, Kan., all in Pettis, Johnson and 
Cass counties, Mo., and Miami County, 
Kan. 

For the protection of the railroad em- 
ployes the examiner recommended the 
imposition of conditions the same as 
those prescribed in Chicago, B. & Q. 
R. Co., Abandonment, 257 I.C.C. 700. He 
said the applicant proposed to retain in 
place 0.73-mile of track at Paola for the 
purpose of continuing rail service to in- 
dustries located on the line. 

Operation of the line for the last two 
or three years had been conducted at 
very substantial losses, the examiner 
said, adding that the approximate 40 
carloads of traffic a month originating or 
terminating on the line did not warrant 
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expenditures of $100,000 or more a year 
required for maintenance of the line 
alone. 

“In addition,’ Examiner Romero con- 
tinued, “other large expenditures will 
soon be required for rehabilitation. The 
abandonment of the line would result 
in some inconvenience and _ probable 
losses to shippers, particularly those lo- 
cated at the Louisburg station, which 
handled a total of 162 carloads in 1956 
and 135 in 1955. Louisburg has no other 
rail service available. The Louisburg 
Lumber Co. and a grain elevator would 
probably be required to make their own 
arrangements for the transportation of 
their traffic by motor carriers at sub- 
stantial increases in transportation 
charges, as it is unlikely that they 
could depend upon the present motor- 
carrier service available to them. 

“The four other stations without rail 
service available made no shipments over 
the line in 1955 and 1956, except the 
Freeman station, which handled 49 and 
10 carloads, respectively. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the continued operation of 
the line would impose an undue and un- 
necessary burden upon the applicant 
and upon interstate commerce. The 
proposed abandonment is therefore war- 
ranted.” 


Mississippi Export 


By an application in Finance No. 
20130, the Mississippi Export Railroad 
Co., of Moss Point, Miss., has asked the 
Commission for authority to abandon 
its Luce Farms spur track, extending 
from Evanston, Miss., the northern ter- 
minus of applicant’s railroad, northerly 
for 10548 feet in George County, Miss. 
The portion of its line to be abandoned 
had been operated at a loss and would 
require an expenditure of $19,106 to put 
it in operating condition, the applicant 
said. 


West Jersey & Seashore 


By an application in Finance No. 20128, 
the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad 
Co. and the Pennsylvania-Reading Sea- 
shore Lines, lessee, ask the Commission 
for authority for the former to abandon, 
and for the latter to abandon operation, 
of a portion of the former’s Newfield 
Branch extending in a southeasterly di- 
rection between points 0.498 of a mile 
east of its junction with the Millville 
Branch in Newfield, and 0.884 miles west 
of Mays Landing station, a distance of 
about 15.53 miles, in Gloucester and 
Atlantic counties, N.J. The applicants 
said that the line to be abandoned was 
being operated at a substantial loss; that 
public convenience and necessity no 
longer required its continued operation, 
and that the territory could be served by 
applicants’ other lines. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 





*MC-2470, Sub. 2, Thomas C, Ponahue, 
dba Donahue’s Service, Du Bois, Pa., Ex- 
tension—Pennsylvania. Certificates 
granted. General commodities, except 
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Class A and B explosives, between speci- 
fied points in Pennsylvania, over speci- 
fied routes, serving intermediate points. 
*MC-42487, Sub. 349, Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore., Ex- 
tension — Perlite Rock. Certificate 
granted. Over irregular routes, perlite 
rock, crude or processed, in dump or 
hopper-type vehicles, from points in 
Taos County,, N.M., to Antonito, Colo. 
*MC-111956, Sub. 3, Suwak Trucking 
Co., Washington, Pa., Extension—Hud- 
son, O. Certificate granted. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, serving the 
General Motors Corp. Euclid Division 
plant near Hudson, O., as an off-route 
point in connection with authorized 
regular-route operations between Wash- 
ington, Pa., and Cleveland, O. 
MC-113312, Sub. 6, Lester F. Meyer, 
dba Pioneer Bulk Carriers, Smyrna, Del., 
Extension—Sulphate of Ammonia. Cer- 
tificate granted. Over irregular routes, 
sulphate of ammonia, in bulk, in dump 
vehicles, from Bristol, Pa., to Laurel and 
Clayton, Del. Commissioner Walrath, 
necessarily absent, did not participate in 
the disposition of the proceeding. 
MC-116591, Bert Hodges, The Dalles, 
Ore. Common Carrier. Certificate 
granted. Over irregular routes, mobile 
homes, in secondary movements, by 
truckaway, from The Dallas, Ore., to 
points in Wash. and Calif. 


MC-107515, Sub. 240, Refrigerated 
Transport Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., Exten- 
sion—Denver. Certificate denied. Meats, 
meat products, and meat by-products, 
dairy products, and articles distributed 
by meat packing houses, over irregular 
routes, from points in Colorado to points 
in La., Ga., Miss., Fla., Tenn., N.C., S.C., 
and Ala. 


* MC-111785, Sub. 5, Fred C. Burns, 
Marlinton, W.Va., Extension—Poca- 
hontas County, W.Va. Certificate 
granted. Over irregular routes, (1) tan- 
ning materials and supplies, from Cou- 
dersport, Pa., Buffalo, N.Y., North Clay- 
mont, Del., Elizabeth, Harrison, and 
Pausboro, N.J.; and Saltville and Kim- 
ballton, Va., to Frank and Marlinton, W. 
Va. 


* MC-107295, Sub. 55, Pre-Fab Transit 
Co., Farmer City, IIL, Extension—Ark- 
adelphia, Ark. Certificate denied. Tile 
and slab building or roofing, wood fiber 
and cement or magnesite combined, over 
irregular routes, from points in Clark 
County, Ark., to points in Ala., Colo., 
Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., Ky., La., 
Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., N.M., N.C., 
O., Okla., S.C., S.D., Tenn., Tex., and Wis. 


* MC-60786, Sub. 32, Ralph G. Smith, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa., Extension—Geor- 
gia. Certificate granted, Commissioner 
Hutchinson dissenting-in-part. Livestock, 
other than ordinary livestock, and in con- 
nection therewith, personal effects of at- 
tendants, and supplies and equipment, 
including mascots, incidental to the care, 
transportation and exhibition of such 
livestock, over irregular routes, between 
points in Georgia, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Ark., Conn., Del., 
Fla., Ill., Ind., Ind., Ky., La., Me., Md., 
Mass., Mich., Mo., N.H., N.J., N.Y., N.C., 
O., Pa., R.I., S.C., Vt., Va., W.Va., and 
D.C. 

* MC-59014, Sub. 14, Tallant Transfer 
Co. Inc., Hickory, N.C., Extension—Min- 
eral Wool. Certificate granted. Over 
irregular routes, (1) new furniture, 


from Memphis, Tenn., to points in North 


Carolina (with exceptions) (2) mineral 
wool and mineral wool products (a) 
from Dover, N.J., Mt. Pleasant and 
Nashville, Tenn., and Leeds, Ala., to 
points in North Carolina (with excep- 
tions), and (b) from Dover, NJ., to 
points in South Carolina; (3) perlite, 
from Nashville, Tenn., to points in North 
Carolina (with exceptions); (4) cotton 
batting used in the manufacture of up- 
holstered furniture, from Depew, N.Y., 
to points in North Carolina on and west 
of US. highway 29; (5) petroleum prod- 
ucts, in containers, from Kansas City, 
Kan., to points in South Carolina, and 
points in Virginia (except Richmond 
and Norfolk), and points in North Caro- 
lina east of US. Highway 1, and (6) 
used empty petroleum products contain- 
ers, from Paw Creek, N.C., to Kansas 
City, Kan. 

MC-104893, Sub. 5, H. Gordon Trueman, 
St. Leonard, Md., Extension—23 states. 
Certificate denied. Boats, over irregular 
routes, (1) between Baltimore, Md., and 
points within 25 miles thereof, and points 
in Maryland on and south of U.S. high- 
way 50, on the one hand, and on the 
other, points in Del., Fla., Il., Ky., Md., 
Mass., Mich., N.Y., N.C., O., Pa., R.I., 
Tenn., Tex., Va., N.J., Conn., La., Ala., 
W.Va., Ga., Ind., S.C., and D.C.; and (2) 
between Washingtan, D.C., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in the 
above-specified states, with restrictions. 

MC-239, Sub. 20, Ecklar-Moore Express, 
Inc., Cynthiana, Ky., Extension— Alter- 
nate Routes. Certificate granted. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, be- 
tween Florence, Ky., and Louisville, Ky., 
over U.S. highway 42, serving no inter- 
mediate points, and serving Florence for 
joiner only, as an alternate route in con- 
nection with applicant’s presently au- 
thorized regular-route operations. 

*MC-3083, Sub. 27, Armored Motor 
Service Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. Exten- 
sion—Memphis, Tenn. Interim permit 
granted, with conditions, Commissioner 
Walrath dissenting in part. Commodities 
requiring special protection by guards in 
armored vehicles while in transit, be- 
tween Memphis, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, 27 specified points in Mis- 
sissippi, over irregular routes, under a 
continuing contract or contracts with the 
Union Planters National Bank, National 
Bank of Commerce in Memphis, and the 
First National Bank of Memphis. 


*MC-3261, Sub.. 25, Kramer Bros. 
Freight Lines, Inc., Detroit, Mich., Ex- 
tension—Alternate Routes. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between specified points, and 
return, over described routes, in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, serving no in- 
termediate points, as alternate routes in 
connection with applicant’s authorized 
regular-route operations between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Atlantic City, N.J. 


MC-112364, Sub. 2, J. W. McGinnis, 
Mattoon, Ill. Certificate granted. (1) 
Horsemeat, (2) meat products and meat 
by-products, and (3) dog food, all when 
fit for animal consumption only, in 
vehicles equipped with mechanical re- 
frigeration, from the plant of Campbell 
& Co., near Mattoon, to points in Ind., 
Ia., Mich., Minn., and Wis., and empty 
containers or other such incidental facil- 
ities used in transporting these com- 
modities, on return, over irregular routes. 

MO-116173, Lakeland Bus Lines, Inc., 
Dover, N.J., Common Carrier Applica- 
tion. Amended and consolidated cer- 
tificate granted in MC-109802 and Same, 
Sub. 5. Express, in the same vehicle with 
passengers, over the routes and between 
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the points authorized for transportation 
of passengers and their baggage, in cer- 
tificates MC-109802 and MC-109802, Sub. 
5, namely, between New York, N.Y., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, specified 
points in New Jersey, limited to trans- 
portation of shipments delivered to, or 
picked up from, applicant’s buses or 
regularly established passenger ter- 
minals. 

MC-116693, Osborne B. Gaugh, South- 
wick, Mass., Contract Carrier application. 
Permit denied. Over irregular routes, (1) 
lime (agricultural and building), and 
limestone products, in bags, from Lee and 
West Stockbridge, Mass., to points in 
Rhode Island, and points in Hartford and 
Tolland counties, Conn., and (2) rejected 
and returned shipments of those com- 
modities, on return. 

MC-52657, Sub. 498, Arco Auto Carriers, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., Extension—North Tar- 
rytown, N.Y. Certificate granted. Auto- 
mobiles and trucks, in initial movements, 
by driveaway, from North Tarrytown, 
N.Y., to New York, N.Y., and points in 
13 states and the District of Columbia, 
over irregular routes, restricted to ship- 
ments moving wholly or partially on 
US. government bills of lading. 

* MC-101126, Sub. 77, Stillpass Transit 
Co., Inc., Cincinnati, O., Extension—St. 
Bernard, O. Interim permit granted. In- 
edible white grease from animal fat, 
in bulk, in heater-coil equipped tank 
vehicles, from Center Line, Mich., to St. 
Bernard, O., over irregular routes, with 
conditions, limited to service under a 
continuing contract or contracts with 
Belvedere Meat Packers, Inc., of Center 
Line. Commissioner Walrath dissented 
in part. 

* MC-109637, Sub. 46, Gasoline Trans- 
port Co., Louisville, Ky., Extension 
Liquid Detergents. Certificate granted 
Liquid detergents, in bulk, in tank vehi- 
cles, from Calvert City, Ky., to points in 
15 states, over irregular routes. 


MC-116179, Sub. 1, Andrew Komar, dba 
Komar’s Trucking, Bound Brook, N.J., 
Common Carrier, embracing MC-117080, 
Same, Contract Carrier. Permit granted 
in title case, and application dismissed 
in embraced case. In title case. uncrated 
machinery used in the manufacture of 
corrugated boxes, from Linden, N.J., to 
points in Ill., Ind., Ky., Mich., N.Y., O., 
and Pa., and used or damaged shipments 
on return, over irregular routes. In em- 
braced case, machinery for the manu- 
facture of corrugated boxes, from Linden 
to points in the same seven states, and 
returned and rejected shipments on re- 
turn, over irregular routes. Commis- 
sioner Hutchinson noted a dissent 


* MC-116385, Anthony S. Kasper, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., Common Carrier. 
Certificate granted. Over irregular 
routes, passengers and their baggage, in 
special operations, in round-trip sight- 
seeing or pleasure tours, limited to not 
more than seven passengers in any one 
vehicle, but not including the driver nor 
children under 10 years of age not 
occupying a seat or seats, in seasonal 
operations between April 15 and October 
1, inclusive, of each year beginning and 
ending at Niagara Falls, N.Y., and points 
in Niagara County, N.Y., within six miles 
thereof, and extending to ports of entry 
at the U.S.-Canada border at Niagara 
Falls and Lewiston, N.Y. Commissioner 
Walrath, being necessarily absent, did 
not participate in disposition of the pro- 
ceeding. 

* MC-116497, Clancy Bros. Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y., Contract 
Carrier. Permit granted. Fresh meats, 
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in vehicles equipped with mechanical 
refrigeration, over irregular routes, from 
Rochester, N.Y., to points in Conn., Del., 
Me., Md., Mass., N.Y., NJ., RI, Pa., 
Va., and D.C., with conditions, limited 
to service under a continuing contract 
for Queen Packing Co., of Rochester. 
Commissioner Walrath, being necessar- 
ily absent, did not participate in dispo- 
sition of the proceeding. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 





Order in F.D. No. 20036, St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co.—Merger—Gray's Point 
Terminal Railway Co., et al., authorizing 
merger of the properties and franchises of 
the Gray’s Point Terminal Railway Co., the 
Paragould Southeastern Railway Co., the 
Valley Terminal Railway, and the Shreve- 
port Bridge & Terminal Co., into the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Co. for owner- 
ship, Management, and operation, and acqui- 
sition by the Southern Pacific Co. of direct 
control of the properties through the 
merger, with conditions. Approved 


Report and order approved in F.D. 20094, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co 
Notes, authorizing the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad to issue not exceeding 
$16,000,000 principal amount of first-mort- 
gage 512 per cent bonds, Series C, due 
February 1, 1983, upon the surrender and 
cancellation of an equal principal amount 
of first-mortgage 3 per cent bonds, Series 
B, due January 4, 1984, now held in ap- 
plicant’s treasury, the Series C bonds to be 
sold through competitive bidding, at 98.129 
per cent of principal and accrued interest, 
and the proceeds to be used to reimburse 
applicant's treasury for expenditures made 
therefrom for additions and betterments 
which formed the basis for the issue of 
the Series B bonds to be canceled. Commis- 
sioner Mitchell concurred. 


Order approved in F.D. 20093, Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates, authorizing the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway to assume obligation and 
Liability, as guarantor, in respect of not ex- 
ceeding $4,770,000 of Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way equipment-trust certificates, Series D, 
bearing dividends at the rate of 314 per cent 
per annum, to be issued by the First Penn- 
sylvinia Banking and Trust Co., as trustees, 
and sold at 98.01 per cent of principal and 
accrued dividends in connection with the 
procurement of certain new equipment 


Second supplemental order approved in 
F.D. 18531, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Co., Bonds, vacating and setting 
aside the supplemental order of August 20, 
1956, and dismissing the petition. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 





MC-F-6641, Piedmont Mountain Freight 
Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—The Moun- 
tain Transit Corp. (William M. Jennings, 
Jr and C. E. Hawthorne, Co-Receivers) 
Purchase by Piedmont Mountain Freight 
Lines, Inc., of North Wilkesboro, N.C., of 
the operating rights of the Mountain Transit 
Corp. (William M. Jennings, Jr., and C. E. 
Hawthorne, co-receivers), of Wytheville, Va., 
and acquisition by Paul W. Greene, and 
Annie H. Greene, of Wilkesboro, N.C., of 
control of the operating rights through the 
purchase, approved and authorized, with 
conditions 

MC-F-6697, Public Service Coordinated 
Transport Purchase (Portion) — Rockland 
Coaches, Inc., Hill Bus Co., and Rockland 
Transit Corp., embracing MC-F-6698, Hill 
Bus Co., and Rockland Coaches, Inc.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—Public Service Coordinated 
Transport; MC-29890, Sub. 21, Rockland 
Coaches, Inc.—Extension; and MC-35124, 
Sub. 10, Hill Bus Co.—Extension. Purchase 
(1) in MC-F-6697, by Public Service Coordi- 
nated Transport, Maplewood, N.J., of cer- 
tain operating rights of Rockland Coaches, 
Inc., Hill Bus Co., and Rockland Transit 
Corporation, all of Bergenfield, N.J., and 
(2) in MC-F-6698, by Hill Bus Co. and 
Rockland Coaches, Inc., of certain operat- 
ing rights of Public Service Coordinated 
Transport, and acquisition by Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, NJ., of 
control of the rights through the purchase 
authorized in MC-F-6697, and by Ernest 
Capitani, Ernest A. Capitani, Jr., Mary 
Capitani, and Amelia Capitani Gerace, all 
of Bergenfield, of control of the rights 
through the purchase authorized in MC-F- 


6698, approved and authorized, with condi- 
tions. Certificates granted in MC-29890, 
Sub. 21, and MC-35124, Sub. 10, authorizing 
Rockland Coaches, Inc., to transport pas- 
sengers and their baggage, in the same 
vehicle with passengers, over a described 
regular route, between Closter, N.J., and 
Harrington Park, N.J., and return, serving 
no intermediate points, as an alternate 
route, and authorizing Hill Bus Co. to 
transport passengers and their baggage, in 
the same vehicle with passengers, over four 
described regular routes, between specified 
points in New Jersey, and return, serving 
specified intermediate points, with our route 
as an alternate route 

MC-F-6727, P & M Auto Transport, Inc., 
of Illinois—Purchase—Martin L. Speck & 
Paul W. Snyder, Inc. Purchase by P & M 
Auto Transport, Inc. of Illinois, of Lebanon, 
Pa., of the operating rights of Martin L 
Speck, of Dillsburg, Pa., and of Paul W. 
Snyder, Inc., of Carlisle, Pa., and acquisition 
by P & M Auto Transport, Inc., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and, in turn, by Nicholas Kalaman, 
Leslie Reeser, Clarence R. Klinger, J. H 
Sprecher, Inc., and West Penn Forwarding 
Co., of control of the operating rights 
through the purchases, approved and au- 
thorized, with conditions 

MC-F-6754, Albert L Evans—Purchase 
(Portion)—Amandus 8S. German, embracing 
MC-F-6755, Gordon B. Evans—Purchase 
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(Portion)—Amandus S. German. Purchase 
(1) by Albert L. Evans, doing business as 
Evans Delivery Co., of Pottsville, Pa., of 
certain operating rights of Amandus S. Ger- 
man, of Allentown, Pa., and (2) by Gordon 
B. Evans, doing business as Union Transfer 
Co., also of Allentown, of certain other 
operating rights of Amandus S. German, 
approved and authorized, with conditions. 

MC-F-6802, Yellow Transit Freight Lines, 
Inc.—Purchase—Bert Howerton. Purchase 
by Yellow Transit Freight Lines, Inc., of 
Kansas City, Mo., of the operating rights 
of Bert Howerton, doing business as Noel 
Transfer Co., of Noel, Mo., and acquisition 
by George E. Powell, George E. Powell, Jr., 
both of Kansas City, Mo., and Hugh W. 
Coburn, of Overland Park, Kan., of control 
of the operating rights and property through 
the purchase, approved and authorized, with 
conditions 

MC-F-6838, Southwest Freight Lines, Inc. 

Control—Freightways, Inc. Application of 
Southwest Freight Lines, Inc., of Kansas 
City, Kan., for temporary control through 
management of Freightways, Inc., of 
Wichita, Kan., granted, with conditions. 


ORDERS 


Compilation of ‘Exempt’ Agricultural 
Commodities Adds 84 to Exemption List 


Administrative Ruling by Bureau of Motor Carriers Contains List 


Which Includes Commodities Previously Ruled on by Bureau, Courts, 


And Commission. 


In the opinion of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, 84 addi- 
tional commodities should be in- 
cluded among those agricultural 
commodities the transportation of 
which previously has been found by 
either the Commission or courts to 
be exempt from economic regulation 
by the I.C.C. under section 203(b) (6) 
of the interstate commerce act. 


The bureau expressed its opinion on 
the “exempt” status of those 84 com- 
modities in its administrative ruling No. 
107, in which it also determined that 
70 other agricultural commodities were 
subject to regulation when transported 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

In addtion to its rulings on these “new” 
commodities, the bureau also included a 
list of commodities previously found to 
be exempt or nonexempt in court or 
I.C.C. decisions. 

The ruling was made for the purpose 
of making readily available the deter- 
minations made by the Commission and 
the courts, and bureau’s opinions, relat- 
ing to the status of various commodities 
under the partial exemption in section 
203(b)(6) of the act, the bureau said, 
adding that its opinions in this ruling 
were tentative and provisional and were 
made either in the absence of authorita- 
tive Commission or court decisions or in 
applying the holdings and reasoning of 
court decisions which had reversed or 
altered past general and specific find- 
ings of the Commission. 


Observing that pending before Con- 
gress were bills which if enacted into 


Seventy ‘Non-Exempt’ Commodities Also Specified. 


law would limit or revise the application 
of the exemption and render obsolete 
many of the interpretations made in 
the ruling, the bureau said that though 
commodities were shown as either “ex- 
empt” or “non-exempt” it must be kept 
in mind that “an exempt commodity 
loses its exemption whenever it is trans- 
ported in a vehicle which at the same 
time is transporting for compensation 
commodities not within the exemption.” 

The absence of a commodity from the 
list should not be taken to mean that it 
was either within or not within the ex- 
emption, the bureau said. Only those 
commodities were listed as to which in- 
quiries had been received in the past by 
the bureau or which had been the sub- 
ject of Commission or court proceed- 
ings, it stated. 

The commodity list included those 
commodities on which the bureau ex- 
pressed its opinion, and those on which 
courts and/or the Commission previously 
had made determination. With respect to 
the latter commodities, the list included, 
after the commodity name or description, 
a citation identifying the proceeding in 
which the status of the individual com- 
modity had been determined. It also in- 
cluded notes used by the bureau as ex- 
planatory or source material. The list 
of court and I.C.C, cases appears at the 
end of this article, for reference. 

For clarification, the commodity list 
is separated into four parts, namely, 
commodities involved in bureau opin- 
ions, I.C.C. rulings, court rulings and 
I.C.C.-court decisions. Each category is 
separately divided as between the com- 
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modities held to be “exempt” and “non- 
exempt.” 


New Exempt Commodities 


The following is a list of the commodi- 
ties the bureau believes to be exempt 
from rate regulation by the Commission: 

Beeswax, crude, in cakes and slabs; 
broom corn, threshed and baled; Christ- 
mas trees, plain, sprayed, or coated; corn, 
cobs, ground (Note 4); cotton, carded but 
not spun, woven, or knitted (Note 3); 
cotton, waste, consisting of scraps of cot- 
ton fibre not spun, woven, or knitted 
(Note 5); cottonseed, dehulled; feeds, oat 
hulls, ground (Note 4); feeds, rice bran 
(compare Case 12). 

Under the generic term, “fish, includ- 
ing shellfish,” the Bureau included as 
exempt the following: 

Frogs, live or dressed; hermetically 
sealed in containers for cleanliness only, 
preservation attained by refrigeration; 
offal (inedible portions of fish not further 
processed); stew, consisting of raw Oys- 
ters or clams, milk, and seasoning, frozen 
but uncooked; turtles, sea or fresh water; 
whale meat, fresh. 

Similarly, under the term, “forest prod- 
ucts,” the following were included as 
exempt: 

Bark, boiled to clean and soften; blan- 
kets of pine and spruce boughs; holly 
sprigs and cuttings; leaves, sisal, husks 
and moisture removed; mistletoe; Myro- 
balons, as imported in natural state; 
Palmyra stalk fibers (fronds from palm 
leaves); roots, natural or dried; Sphag- 
num moss; Valonia, as imported in na- 
tural state; wreaths of holly or other 
natural material with small amount of 
foundation or decorative material. 

Under “fruits and berries” these items 
were included as exempt: 

Citrus fruit sections, fresh, cold- 
packed, semi-frozen, or frozen (Note 
2); dates, pitted, dried; dehydrated 
(Note 3); figs, dried, halved or quar- 
tered; in brine, to retain freshness; 
kernels; raisins, seeded or unseeded; 
sliced, fresh or frozen (Note 2). 

Under “grains,” exempt commodities 
included corn, cracked; Milo maize; 
popcorn, unpopped, shelled, in sealed or 


unsealed containers; rice bran (com- 
pare Case 12); rice brewers. 
The exempt commodities, listed in 


alphabetical order also included grass 
sod; hair, alpaca, camel, or goat, clipped 
from animal; hay, salt (from salt 
marshes); honey, heat treated to retard 
granulation. 


Under “horticultural commodities,” the 
exempt list included: Bulbs; flowers, 
growing or cut; leaves, natural or dried; 
nursery stock; plants, vegetable and 
flower; roots, rhubarb, asparagus, mint, 
etc.; trees, growing, balled in earth; 
wreaths, holly or other natural material, 
with small amount of foundation or 
decorative material; humus, of a nature 
similar to peat moss. 


In the continued alphabetical listing, 
exempt commodities included jute fiber, 
in bales; kelp, dried, ground (Note 4); 
livestock, exhibit animals, such as those 
of 4-H club members, which though 
showed for a few days, are chiefly valua- 
ble for slaughter; livestock, medical use 
animals such as ordinary healthy swine 
for serum manufacture; livestock, reg- 
istered or purebred cattle for ordinary 
farm or ranch uses, not chiefly valua- 
ble for breeding, race, show, or other 


special purposes; manure, dried or de- 
hydrated, bagged. 

Also, milk and cream, skim, with two- 
thirds of water removed, in bulk oar 
unsealed containers; nuts (including 
peanuts), polished; nuts (including pea- 
nuts), shells; poultry, stuffed and frozen; 
rabbits, dressed; seeds, packets or boxes 
of seeds in display racks; seaweed, dried, 
ground; spices and herbs, unground, 
whether seeds, berries, leaves, bark, or 
roots; spices and herbs, ground but not 
further processed (Note 4); tobacco, 
chopped leaf; tobacco, stemmed leaf; 
tobacco, stems. 

Under “trees,” exempt commodities in- 
cluded bolts for making shingles; brush, 
mesquite, twigs and debris burned off; 
Christmas, plain, sprayed or coated; 
shingle bolts; telephone poles, not creo- 
soted. 

Under “vegetables,” exempt commodi- 
ties were: Dehydrated (Note 3); garlic 
powder (Notes 3 and 4); onion powder 
(Notes 3 and 4); peas, split; peeled, un- 
cooked; powder, onion and garlic (Notes 
3 and 4); shelled. 

Under “wool,” exempt commodities in- 
cluded: Grease, as obtained from clean- 
ing or scouring process; tops and noils 
(Note 5); waste, carded but not spun, 
woven or knitted (Note 5). 


Non-Exempt—Bureau Opinion 


The following are those commodities 
which the bureau believes to be non- 
exempt: 

Animal fats; Carnauba wax as im- 
ported in slabs or chunks; charcoal; 
coal; coffee beans, roasted; coffee, in- 
stant; cotton, yarn; cottonseed cake; 
diatomaceous earth; dinners, frozen; fats, 
animal. 

Under “feeds,” included as non-ex- 
empt commodities were alfalfa meal; 
alfalfa pellets; corn gluten; hominy feed; 
wheat bran; wheat shorts. 

Under “fish, including shellfish,” non- 
exempt commodities were clam juice or 
broth; oil from fishes. 

Continuing the alphabetical listing, 
fertilizer, commercial, flagstone; flaxseed 
meal; flour; fruits and berries, hulls of 
oranges after juice extractions; fruits 
and berries, juice, fruit, plain or con- 
centrated; fruits and berries, preserved, 
such as jam; grains, oil extracted from 
grain; grains, popcorn, popped; grains, 
rice, precooked; grains, wheat germ; 
gravel; hair, hog or other animal, prod- 
uct of slaughter of animal; hay and 
forage, sweetened with 3 per cent mo- 
lasses by weight; insecticides; livestock, 
monkeys; livestock, zoo animals; lime- 
stone, agricultural; maple syrup; meal, 
alfalfa; meal, flaxseed, meal, linseed, 
meal, peanut; meal, soybean. 

Milk and cream, sterilized in herme- 
tically sealed cans; molasses; nuts (in- 
cluding peanuts), peanut meal; nuts (in- 
cluding peanuts), roasted or boiled; oil, 
extracted from vegetables, grain, seed, 
fish, or other commodity; pulp, sugar- 
cane; rock; rubber, crude, in bales; 
sand; sawdust, from lumber mills; soil, 
potting; soil, top; soup, frozen; sugar 
cane pulp; sugar, raw; syrup, maple; 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; tobacco, 
homogenized; tobacco, smoking; top soil; 
vegetables, cooked; vegetables, oil ex- 
tracted from vegetables; vegetables, on- 
ion chips and flakes, dried; vegetables, 
soup, frozen; vegetables, soybean meal; 
wood chips for making woodpulp; wool, 
yarn. 

The bureau listed the following as 
exempt by prior administrative ruling: 
Fish (including shellfish), breaded, un- 
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cooked, frozen or unfrozen (Ruling No. 
98), and ice for cooling subsequent ship- 


ments of exempt commodities (Ruling 
No. 63). 
Listed as non-exempt by prior ad- 


ministrative ruling were fish (including 
shellfish), cooked or partially cooked fish 
or shrimp, frozen or unfrozen (Ruling 
No. 98), and forest products, resin prod- 
ucts, such as turpentine (Ruling No. 62) 


Exempt Commodities—!.C.C. 


Those commodities previously 
exempt by the Commission are: 

Bagged commodities (placing exempt 
commodities in bags does not affect their 
exempt status), case 1. 

Bees, Case 1; beets, sugar, case 1; 
castor beans, case 1; cocoa beans, case 1 
(b), Note 1; coffee beans, green, case 1 
(b) Note 1; containers, crates and boxes 
which have been used in the movement 
of exempt commodities and are being 
returned for reuse, case 8; corn, cobs, 


found 


case 1; corn, fodder, case 1; cotton, 
ginned or unginned, case 1; cottonseed, 
whole, case 1; eggs, albumen, fresh, 


liquid, case 5; eggs, in shell, case 1; eggs, 
liquid, whole or separated, case 5; eggs, 
oiled, case 1; eggs, shelled, case 5; eggs, 
yolks, fresh, liquid, case 5; feed, screen- 
ings, feed, case 6. 

Under the heading “fish” were the 
following: Fish, general, frozen, quick 
frozen and unfrozen fish and shell fish 
in the various forms in which it is 
shipped, such as live fish, fish in the 
round, beheaded, and gutted fish, fil- 
letted fish, beheaded shrimp, and 
oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters, with 
or without shells, including crab meat 
and lobster meat, case 11. 

Flax fiber, case 1; flaxseed, whole, case 
1; fodder, corn and sorghum, case 1. 

Under the general heading “forest 
products,” were: Bark, case 1: greenery, 
case 1; leaves, case 1; resin, crude, case 
1; sap, maple, case 1; Spanish moss, 


case 1. 
Under the general heading “fruits and 
berries,” were: Bagged, case 1; color 


added, case 1; fumigated, case 1; graded, 
case 1; oiled apples, case 1. 

Under the general heading “grains,” 
were: Artificially dried, case 1; barley, 
whole, case 1; corn, shelled, case 1; corn, 
whole, case 1; oats, case 1; rice, whole, 
case 1; rye, whole, case 1; sorghum 
grains, case 1; wheat, whole, case 1. 

Hay and forage, dried naturally or 
artificially, case 1; hay and forage, de- 
hydrated, case 1; hemp fiber, case 1; 
honey, in comb or strained, case 1; hops, 
case 1; livestock, ordinary, i.e., all cattle, 
swine, sheep, goats, horses, and mules, 
except such as are chiefly valuable for 
breeding, racing, show purposes and 
other special uses, case 1; manure, in 
natural state, case 1; maple sap, case 1. 

Milk and cream, homogenized, case 1; 
milk and cream, raw, case 1; milk and 
cream, standardized, case 1; mohair, 
raw, cleaned, or scoured, case 1(a); 
mushrooms, case 4; nuts (including pea- 
nuts), unshelled, raw, case 1; packaged 
commodities, packaging exempt com- 
modities does not affect their exempt 
status, case 1; poultry, live, case 1; ramie 
fiber, case 1; seeds, inoculated, case 1; 
seeds, natural, case 1; seeds, screened or 
sized, case 2; seeds, sprayed for disease 
control, case 2; sorghum fodder, case 1; 
sorghum grains, case 1; stover, case 1; 
straw, case 1; sugar, beets, case 1; sugar, 
cane, case 1; tea, case 1(b), note 1; to- 
bacco, leaf, case 1; tobacco, redried, leaf, 
case l(a); trees, cut to length, peeled or 
split, case 1; vegetables, bagged, case 1; 
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vegetables, cucumbers, salt cured, case 
1(b), note 1; vegetables, cured, case 1; 
vegetables, graded, case 1; wool, raw, 
cleaned, or scoured, case l(a). 


Non-Exempt—I.C.C. 


Those previously found non-exempt by 
I.C.C. are: 

Cheese, case 1; containers, new for use 
in shipping exempt commodities, case 
8; copra meal. case 6; dinners, seafood, 
frozen, case 7. 

Under the general heading of “feeds” 
were the following: Beet pulp, case 6; 
bran shorts, case 6; copra meal, case 6; 
distilled corn grain residues, with or 
without solubles added, case 6; fish meal, 
case 6; middlings, case 6; pelletized 
ground refuse screenings, case 6. 

Under the general heading “fish, in- 
cluding shellfish,” were; Cakes, codfish, 
case 7, note 6; croquettes, salmon, frozen, 
case 7; deviled crabs, clams or lobsters, 
frozen, case 7, note 6; dinners frozen, 
case 7, note 6; fried fish fillets, oysters or 
scallops, frozen, case 7, note 6; hermet- 
ically sealed in containers as a treat- 
ment for preserving, case 11; meal, case 
6; preserved or treated for preserving, 
such as smoked, salted, pickled, spiced, 
corned or kippered, case 11; shells, oyster, 
moving to market for use in button mak- 
ing, case 16; sticks, frozen, case 7, note 6 


Additional items in this non-exempt 
list were: 

Fruits and berries, juce, orange or 
other citrus, case 17; fruits and berries, 
pies. frozen, case 14; and berries, purees, 
strawberry and other, frozen, case 7, 
note 6: livestock, race horses, case 1; 
livestock, show horses, case 1; lumber, 
rough sawed or planed, cases 1 and 9; 
meal, copra, case 6; meal, fish, case 6; 
milk, chocolate, case 1; oil, mint, case 
1: pelts, case 1; pies, frozen, case 14; 
pigeons, racing, case 13; pulp, beet, case 
6: rubber, latex, natural, liquid, from 
which water has been extracted and to 
which ammonia has been added, case 15; 
seeds, oil, extracted from seeds, case 1; 
sugar, case 1; syrup, cane, case 1; trees, 
sawed into lumber, case 1; vegetables, 
candied sweet potatoes, case 7, note 6; 
vegetables, french fried potatoes case 10. 


Exempt, Non-Exempt—Courts 


The exempt commodities previously 
determined by courts are: 

Buttermilk, case 20; cotton, linters, 
case 20: cottonseed, hulls, case 20; eggs, 
dried, case 20; eggs, frozen, case 20; eggs, 
powder, dried, case 20; eggs, yolks, dried, 
case 20; feathers, case 20; forest prod- 
ucts, peat moss, dried, shedded, baled, 
case 22: fruits and berries, frozen, fresh, 
case 20; fruits and berries, peaches, 
peeled, pitted and put in cold storage in 
unsealed containers, case 20; fruits and 
berries, quick frozen, fresh, case 21; 
fruits and berries, strawberries, in syrup 
and unsealed containers in cold storage, 
case 20: grains, barley, rolled, case 20; 
grains, rice, polish, case 20; hay and 
forage, chopped, case 20; milk and cream, 
buttermilk, case 20; milk and cream, 
frozen, case 20; milk and cream, 
powdered, case 20; nuts (including pea- 
nuts), peanut shells, ground, case 20, 
note 4; nuts (including peanuts), shells, 
ground peanut, case 20, note 4; poultry, 
dressed, fresh or frozen, case 19; poultry, 
feathers, case 20; poultry, frozen, case 
19; poultry, picked, case 20; seeds, 
deawned, case 20; seeds, scarified, case 
20; vegetables, beans, dried artificially 
and packed in small containers, case 


20; vegetables, cut up, fresh, in cello- 
phane bags, case 20; vegeta)les, frozen, 
fresh, case 21; vegetables, quick frozen, 
fresh, case 21; vegetables, washed, fresh, 
in cellophane bags, case 20 

Those commodities previously held by 
courts to be non-exempt are: Butter, case 
20; canned fruits and vegetables, case 20; 
cattle, slaughtered, case 20; cheese, cot- 
tage, case 20; cheese, cream, case 20; 
cottonseed, meal, case 20; fruits and ber- 
ries, canned, case 20; meal, cottonseed, 
case 20; milk and cream, condensed, case 
20; vegetables, canned, case 20. 


Exemptions—I.C.C. and Courts 


The following are cOmmodities found 
exempt both by the I.C.C. and by courts: 

Fruits and berries, dried, naturally or 
artificially, cases 1 and 20; grains, rice, 
clean, cases 12 and 20; hides, green and 
salted, cases 1 and 23; imported com- 
modities have the same status as domes- 
tic, cases 1(b) and 22; milk and cream, 
pasturized, cases 1 and 20; milk and 
cream, skim, cases 1 and 20; milk and 
cream, vitamin “A,” cases 1 and 20; nuts 
(including peanuts), raw, shelled or un- 
shelled, cases 1, 3 and 18; nuts (includ- 
ing peanuts), shelled, raw, cases 3 and 
18; vegetables, dried, naturally or artifi- 
cially, cases 1 and 20. 

In addition, the bureau showed that 
both the Commission and courts had 
found non-exempt, “skins, animal.” It 
referred to cases 1 and 23. 

The case cited by the 
identified as follows: 

1. Determination of Exempted Agri- 
cultural Commodities, 52 M.C.C. 511 

l(a). Determination of Exempted 
Agricultural Commodities, 62 M.C.C. 87 

l(b). Determination of Exempted 


Agricultural Commodities, MC-C-968, 
First Supplemental Report, decided Feb- 
ruary 11, 1958 

2. Blythe Common Carrier Application, 
66 M.C.C. 560 

3. Bonney Motor Express, Inc., Ex- 
tension, 69 M.C.C. 480 

4. Dougherty Common Carrier Appli- 
cation, 31 M.C.C. 793 

5. Erickson Transport Corp., Extension 
~Madison, South Dakota, decided De- 
cember 31, 1957, MC-113908 Sub 21 

6. Herrett Trucking Co., Inc., Exten- 
sion—Feeds, 69 M.C.C. 487 

7. Hughes Extension—Frozen Foods, 71 
M.C.C. 457 

8 Karst 
M.C.C. 579 

9. Lewis Common Carrier Application, 
69 M.C.C. 603 

10. Midwest Coast Transport, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Montana MC-111812 Sub 27, 
decided December 31, 1957 

11. Monark Egg Corp., Contract Car- 
rier Application 52 M.C.C. 576 

12. Penn-Dixie Lines, Inc., Extension 
-Rice 72 M.C.C. 797 

13. Prang Extension—Homing Pigeons, 
53 M.C.C. 223 

14. Refrigerated Transport Co., Inc., 
Extension, Frozen Foods, 72 M.C.C. 459 

15. Shipley Transfer, Inc., Extension— 
Liquid Latex, 52 M.C.C. 806 (Not 
printed) 

16. Sprofera Common Carrier Appli- 
cation, 66 M.C.C. 123 

17. Watkins Motor Lines, Inc., Inter- 
pretation, 64 M.C.C. 455 

18. Consolidated Truck Service, Inc. vs. 
US. and I.C.C., 144 F.Supp 814 

19. East Texas Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc. vs. Frozen Food Express, 351 U.S. 49 

20. Frozen Food Express vs. U.S. and 


bureau are 


Extension—Containers, 62 
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I.C.C. 148 F.Supp. 399, affirmed without 
opinion 355 U.. 6 S 

21. Home Transfer & Storage Co. vs. 
U.S. and I.C.C., 141 F.Supp. 599, affirmed 
without opinion, 352 U.S. 884 

22. Premier Peat Moss Corp. vs. US., 
147 F.Supp. 169 

23. Southwestern Trading Co. vs. US., 
208 F.2d 1708 


Reference Notes 


The “notes” to which references are 
made in the bureau’s administrative rul- 
ing follow: 

Note 1: The report in Determination 
of Exempted Agricultural Commodities, 
MC-C-968, First Supplemental Report, 
decided February 11, 1958 was served on 
February 14, 1958. Whether any petitions 
for reconsideration will be filed is not 
known at this time 

Note 2: In Penn-Dixie, 68 M.C.C. 29, 
Division 1 of the Commission held fresh 
citrus fruit sections not to be within the 
exemption. However, this decision was 
rendered prior to the affirmance by the 
U.S. Supreme Court of the court de- 
cisions in I.C.C. vs. Home Transfer & 
Storage Co., 141 F.Supp. 599, 352 US. 
884 and in Frozen Food Express vs. U:S.., 
148 F.Supp. 399, 355 US. 6. In the 
former case peeled and sliced frozen 
peaches were held to be within the ex- 
emption, and in the latter case cut up 
vegetables and peeled and pitted peaches 
were held to be within the exemption. 

Note 3: In the Determination case, 
52 M.C.C. 511, the Commission held that 
dehydrated vegetables do not come with- 
in the exemption. However, that posi- 
tion would seem no longer valid in view 
of the recent holding in Frozen Food 
Express vs. U.S. 148 F.Supp. 399 that 
dried egg powder, dried egg yolks and 
powdered milk are within the exemp- 
tion, which holding was affirmed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 355 USS. 6. 

Note 4: It is rather clear from the 
Determination case, 52 M.C.C. 511, that 
the Commission considered grinding to 
be manufacturing, though it did not 
specifically so hold. The Bureau until 
recently considered all ground commodi- 
ties to be not exempt. In Herrett, 69 
M.C.C. 487, (January 29, 1957) the Com- 
mission, Division 1, held ground oat hulls 
not within the exemption. This, however, 
was prior to the expiration of the date 
for appeal in Frozen Food Express vs. 
US. and I.C.C., 148 F.Supp. 399, in which 
the court held, among other things, that 
ground peanut shells, dried egg powder, 
and powdered milk are within the ex- 
emption. No appeal was taken as to 
ground peanut shells, and on appeal the 
US. Supreme Court affirmed the deci- 
sion as to the two powdered commodities. 
The Court opinion does not describe the 
grinding and powdering processes there 
involved, but in an early Commission 
case, Harris and Callis, 4 M.C.C. 169, it 
was said that ground peanut shells are 
produced by pulverization in a hammer 
mill. In view of the Court holdings, which 
now are final, the Bureau no longer 
considers that grinding alone removes 
a commodity from the exemption. How- 
ever, manufacturing which follows or 
precedes grinding may have this effect. 
Thus the bolting which produces flour 
would make that commodity non-exempt. 
Also meals produced by grinding com- 
modities from which the oil has been 
extracted are considered not within the 
exemption. Thus in the Frozen Food case, 
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mentioned above, the court held cotton- 
seed meal not to be within the exemp- 
tion. 

Note 5: In view of the “substantial 
identity” test of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in East Texas Motor Freight Lines, Inc. 
vs. Frozen Food Express, 351 U.S. 49, the 
Bureau takes the view that the exemption 
includes cotton or wool which has been 
combed or carded but not spun, woven 
or knitted. Thus wool tops and noils 
are now considered within the exemp- 
tion. Also considered within the exemp- 
tion is waste which consists of scraps 
or discards of cotton or wool fibers re- 
sulting from the handling and process- 
ing in mills, but not waste made up of 
scraps of thread, yarn, or cloth. 

Note 6: This holding was made in 
Hughes, 71 M.C.C. 457, which proceeding 
later was reopened for further hearing. 
Pending final determination of the pro- 
ceeding the holding cannot be considered 
an authoritative decision of the Com- 
mission. However, these same commodi- 
ties were held not exempt in bureau 
opinions rendered previous to the deci- 
sion. Compare administrative ruling 
No. 98. 


N. Y. O. & W. Rerouting 


Authorization Continued 


The New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway Co. and its connections have 
been authorized to continue until 11:59 
p.m., September 30, the diversion or re- 
routing of traffic over any available route 
to expedite the movement, regardless of 
routing shown on waybills. 

The authorization was by amendment 
No. 4 to Taylor’s I.C.C. order No. 81 
under revised service order No. 562, Re- 
routing of Traffic—Appointment of 
Agent. The previous authorization was 
scheduled to expire March 31. 

The rerouting authorization followed 
an order to the railroad to cease opera- 
tions, isued by the United States district 
court for the southern district of New 
York. The court had found that the rail- 
road could not be operated profitably 
(T.W., March 23, 1957, p. 25, and March 
30, p. 179). 

Under revised service order No. 562, 
Charles W. Taylor, as agent of the I.C.C, 
is empowered to authorize rerouting of 
traffic when, in his opinion, an amergency 
exists. 


License Transfer Authority 
Shared by Division, Board 


The organization minutes of the Com- 
mission relating to the organization of 
divisions and boards and assignment 
of work, business and functions have 
been amended, effective immediately, to 
delegate to division 1 and the Transfer 
Board, in lieu of division 4, the duties 
relating to the transfer of licenses of 
brokers of motor transportation under 
the provisions of section 204(a) (4) of the 
interstate commerce act, the Commission 
has announced. 


In order to effectuate the change, the 
Commission said its organization min- 
utes relating to the organization of 
divisions and boards and assignment of 
work, business and functions of the 


Commission pursuant to section 17 of 
the act as amended, revised to February 
13, 1958, 23 F.R. 1747), were amended. 


Decision Against Contracts 
Between Forwarders and 
Railroad Subsidiary Upheld 


The Commission has refused to re- 
consider a decision of division 3 in 
MC-C-2065, Section 409 Contracts 
Between the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Co., and Freight Forward- 
ers, holding that a motor carrier sub- 
sidiary of a railroad may not law- 
fully enter into contracts with 
freight forwarders under section 409 
of the interstate commerce act when 
the subsidiary holds rights limited 
to service auxiliary to, or supple- 
mental, of railroad service. 


By an order in the proceeding, the 
Commission denied petitions for recon- 
sideration filed by T. & P. Motor Trans- 
port, a subsidiary of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co., and Jointly by Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc., National Carloading Corp., 
Universal Carloading and Distributing 
Co., Inc., and Republic Carloading and 
Distributing Co., Inc., forwarder re- 
spondents. The Commission said that 
the petitions were denied for the reason 
that the findings and conclusions of divi- 
sion 3 alleged to be erroneous were fully 
supported by the evidence of record and 
the matters submitted in support of the 
petitions did not present substantial and 
material ground to warrant reopening 
the proceeding for reconsideration. 

In its report and order, division 3 held 
that a limitation to service which is 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, train 
service as contained in the motor com- 
mon carrier operating authority of the 
T. & P. Motor Transport, precluded con- 
tracts between the motor subsidiary and 
freight forwarders under section 409. 
That section permits forwarders, subject 
to specified conditions, to operate under 
contracts with motor carriers. The di- 
vision said that contracts between the 
motor carrier subsidiary and forwarders 
were improperly on file with the Com- 
mission and should be stricken from the 
Commission’s file (T.W., Nov. 23, 1957, 
p. 71). 


In their petitions for reconsideration, 
the petitioners maintained that the di- 
vision misapplied section 409 of the act 
(T.W., Dec. 21, 1957, p. 17). 


Plea to Reopen Pan-Atlantic 


‘Intercoastal’ Case Denied 


The Commission has denied a petition 
of Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., for 
reconsideration, further hearing and oral 
argument in W-376, Sub. 13, Pan-At- 
lantic Steamship Corp., Extension—In- 
tercoastal, in which proceeding Pan- 
Atlantic was granted authority to trans- 
port passengers and commodities gener- 
ally between Atlantic and Pacific ports. 


By an order in the proceeding, the 
Commission stated that the petition was 
denied for the reasons (1) that the find- 
ings in the Commission’s report decided 
November 8, 1957 were in accordance 
with the evidence and the applicable law, 
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(2) that petitioner had ample opportun- 
ity to present evidence, and that no suf- 
ficient grounds were presented at this 
time to warrant further hearing, and 
(3) that oral argument was unnecessary 
for the determination of the issues in- 
volved herein (T.W., Nov. 23, 1957, p 
76). 

In its report, the Commission author- 
ized Pan-Atlantic to operate as a com- 
mon carrier by water by self-propelled 
vessels in the transportation (1) of 
general commodities, between Los An- 
geles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Richmond and Stockton, Calif., 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Vancouver, 
Wash., on the one hand, and Boston, 
Mass., Albany, N.Y., New York Harbor, 
Philadelphia Harbor, Baltimore, Md., 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., Charles- 
ton, S.C., Savannah, Ga., and Jackson- 
ville and Miami, Fla., on the other, and 
(2) passengers between certain ports. 

Luckenbach directed its petition par- 
ticularly to that part of Pan-Atlantic’s 
application dealing with the Atlantic 
coast ports north of Baltimore (T.W., 
Dec. 14, 1957, p. 14). 


1.C.C. Proposes Amendment 
To Motor Brake Signal Rule 


The Commission proposes to amend 
its motor carrier safety regulations per- 
taining to warning devices and gauges 
for brakes for powered motor vehicles 

By an order and notice of proposed 
rule making in Ex Parte MC-40, Quali- 
fications and Maximum Hours of Serv- 
ice of Employes of Motor Carirers and 
Safety of Operation and Equipment, the 
Commission said that continuing study 
and investigation had established facts 
which warranted some amendment of 
subsection 193.51 of its regulations relat- 
ing to brake warning signal devices. The 
Commission gave notice of its inten- 
tions to amend that subsection by sub- 
stituting in lieu of the rule now in effect, 
the following: 


“193.51. Warning devices and gauges. 
Every powered motor vehicle using com- 
pressed air or vacuum for the operation 
of its own brakes or the brakes on any 
towed vehicle shall be equipped with a 
warning signal readily audible or visible 
to the driver which will operate at and 
below one-half the compressor governor 
cut-out pressure for air brakes and a 
warning signal readily audible or visible 
to the driver which will operate at and 
below 10 inches of mercury for vacuum 
brakes provided that a single signal may 
be arranged to serve both purposes where 
desired. In addition, each such vehicle 
shall be equipped with a pressure gauge 
arranged to indicate the pressure avail- 
able for braking in pounds per square 
inch for air brakes and with a vacuum 
gauge arranged to indicate the vacuum 
available for braking in inches of mer- 
cury for vacuum brakes, which gauges 
Shall be maintained in operative condi- 
tion.” 


The Commission said that interested 
persons might on or before May 12, 
submit written statements containing 
data, views or arguments, with respect 
to the amendment. Thereafter, it said, 
the Commission would give consideration 
to the proposed amendments or some re- 
vision in the light of the statements 


which might be submitted. 
In a separate order in the same pro- 
ceeding, the Commission, by Chairman 
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Freas, extended from March 28 to April 
15, at the request of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., the time for filing 
statements in response to a notice of 
proposed rule making by which the Com- 
mission proposed to change the locations 
at which safety reports were to be filed 
by motor carriers in certain western 
states and in Canada (T.W., March 1, 
p. 56). 


— ~~ 


Changes in Reporting Rules 
For Pipelines Are Proposed 


The Commission has announced, in a 
notice of proposed rule making on the 
subject, “Regulations Governing the Re- 
porting of Property Changes by Pipeline 
Carriers,” that it has under consideration 
the matter of revising regulations pre- 
scribed for recording and _ reporting 
changes in the property of carriers by 
pipeline. Record keeping requirements 
would be involved only to the extent 
that changes were made in the units of 
property, the Commission said. 

The revised reporting regulations 
under consideraton were attached to the 
notice. The Commission said that any 
interested person might file with it, on or 
before April 21, written views or sugges- 
tions to be considered in connection 
with the proposed changes and that they 
might request oral argument. The pro- 
posed regulations affect parts 155 and 
156 of subchapter A of chapter I under 
Title 49 (Transportation) of the code of 
federal regulations. 


Change Ordered in ‘Finding’ 
In Motor ‘Rate War’ Case 


The Commission, division 3, has issued 
an order in MC-C-1881, Sub. 2, Middle 
Atlantic Conference v. A.A.A. Trucking 
Corp. et al., embracing MC-C-2035, Class 
Rates—Capitol Trucking Corp., amend- 
ing findings No. 2 of its report therein 
substantially as requested in a petition 
filed by the Middle Atlantic Conference 
(T.W., Dec. 7, 1957, p. 43, and Jan. 25, 
p. 75). The amendment is indicated by 
parentheses in the following reproduc- 
tion of the new finding No. 2 as it 
appears in the instant order: 

“That the class rates and charges of 
the defendants and respondents, from 
and to the points in the area described 
in Appendix A hereto, are and for the 
future will be unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that they are less than 
the class rates and charges prescribed 
in Class Rates Between Middle Atlantic 
and New England Territories, 67 M.C.C. 
741, for application in Middle Atlantic 
territory generally, including all sub- 
sequent general increases in such rates 
and charges, to and including July 17, 
1957, related, subject to the qualification 
in the next paragraph, to the ratings, 
rules, and regulations of National Motor 
Freight Classification No. A-3, MF-I.C.C 
No. 8 (as amended or supplemented by 
the rules and regulations in the rules 
tariffs or in the class rate tariffs of the 
respondents and defendants). In other 
respects, the allegations in the complaint 
are not sustained.” 


In its report in the proceeding, the 
division prescribed minimum just and 
reasonable rates and charges for truck 
lines in the New York-Philadelphia area 
to remedy a situation it described as one 


“in the nature of a rate war.” At the 
same time, the division rejected a pro- 
posal by these carriers to make their 
L.T.L. rates 7 per cent higher than those 
in effect in Middle Atlantic Territory 
generally. 

Subsequently, the Middle Atlantic 
Conference petitioned the Commission 
to correct finding No. 2 in the report by 
adding, after the phrase ending “Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification No. 
A-3, MF-I.C.C. No. 8,” the clause, “as 
amended by or supplemented with the 
rules and regulations set forth in the 
rules tariffs or class rate tariffs.” The 
conference said, in requesting the 
change, that it did not believe that the 
Commission intended to condemn ex- 
isting exceptions to rules and regulations 
of classification A-3. 

Continuation by respondents and de- 
fendants of their present rules in their 
respective rules or class rate tariffs was 
necessary for the carriers to perform 
their required common carrier services 
to the public, the conference said. 

In finding No. 1 in the report the di- 
vision held that a minimum rate order 
was necessary in order to correct the 
situation referred to in the complaint. 





Service to N. Y. O. & W. Points 


Authority granted by the Commission 
to the New York Central Railroad to 
serve certain points on the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railroad, which 
ended operations on March 29 as a re- 
sult of a court order, has been further 
extended from March 31 to September 
30. The authority was originally granted 
in service order No. 916 and was ex- 
tended by amendment No. 1 thereto. The 
latest extension was by amendment No. 
2 to that order issued by division 3 of 
the Commission. 


Water Rights Plea Dropped 


At the request of the applicant in W- 
277, Sub. 22, Oliver J. Olson & Co., 
Temporary Authority—Los Angeles, the 
Commission, by Commissioner Hutchin- 
son, has entered an order in the proceed- 
ing dismissing the application for tem- 
porary authority to operate as a carrier 
by water, in the transportation of lumber 
from Toledo, Ore., to Port Hueneme and 
Los Angeles, Calif. Oliver J. Olson & Co. 
of San Mateo, Calif., had requested per- 
mission to withdraw the application, the 
order stated. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commission Suspen- 
sion orders contain many scheduies not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 


are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 
Unless otherwise noted, these tariffs have 
been suspended by the 
Board of Suspension. 


Commission, 





I, and S. No. 6898, Cigars—Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to Kansas City, Mo., from 
March 26 to and including October 25, 
schedules published in supplement 31 to 
tariff I.C.C. 1572 of Southern Freight 
Association, agent, proposing reduced rail 
carload rates on cigars from Jacksonville 
and South Jacksonville, Fla., to Kansas 
City, Mo. 

I. and S. No. 6899, Frozen Foods— 
Florida to the East from March 26, and 
later, to and including October 25, sched- 
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ules published in supplements Nos. 5 and 
6 to IL.C.C. No. 273 issued by the Pan- 
Atlantic Steamship Corp., Mobile, Ala., 
proposing to establish reduced volume 
commodity rates, minimum weight 70,000 
pounds, to apply generally in motor- 
water-motor service, from 23 Florida 
origins to points in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

I. and S. No, 6900, Oil Filters—Middle 
Atlantic Territory, from March 27 to and 
including October 26, schedules published 
in supplement No. 9 to I.C.C.-FF No. 
10 of Providence-Philadelphia Dispatch, 
Inc., Providence, R.I., proposing to estab- 
lish a new reduced exceptions rating on 
oil filters and oil cartridges, applicable 
between points in Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, on the one hand, and on 
the other, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts. 

I. and S. M-10999, Class Rates—Ma- 
lone Freight Lines, Inc., from March 24 
to and including October 23, supplements 
Nos. 35 and 36 to MF-I.C.C. No. 12 of 
Malone Freight Lines, Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala., proposing to establish new motor 
common carrier class rates and to elimi- 
nate the minimum rate stops in connec- 
tion with truckload rates between points 
in the east and points in the south. 

I. and S. M-11000, Doors and Plywood 
—Twin Cities to Chicago and Milwaukee, 
from March 22 to and including October 
21 schedules published in supplement 123 
to MF-I.C.C. No. 271 of Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau, agent, Kansas 
City, Mo., proposing to estabilsh new 
motor common carrier commodity rates, 
minimum 25,000 pounds, on doors, N.O.L., 
wooden, not glazed, native wood and 
plywood, N.O.I., native wood, from the 
Twin Cities, Minn., to Chicago, Ill., and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

I. and S. M-11001, Chemicals, Flour, 
Rolls, Coating, Varnish—Cent. Territory, 
from March 22 to and including October 
21 schedules published in supplements 
Nos. 161 and 162 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
824 and supplements Nos. 57 and 63 to 
tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 868 of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., also on various revised pages of tar- 
iff MF-I.C.C. No. A-111 of Transamerican 
Freight Lines, Inc., Detroit, Mich., pro- 
posing reduced motor common carrier 
commodity rates on carbon tetrachloride 
and perchlorethlene from Louisville, Ky., 
to Chicago; on flour from Hamilton, O., 
to Detroit; on rolling mill rolls from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Trenton, Mich.; and 
on resin compound surface coating and 
varnish from Detroit to Cincinnati, O. 

I. and S. M-11002, Metal Scrap—Be- 
tween N.J., and Mass. and R.L, from 
March 24 to and including October 23 
schedules published on third revised page 
46 to MF-I.C.C. No. 9 of Pittsburgh & 
New England Trucking Co., Dravosburg, 
Pa., proposing to establish reduced motor 
common carrier commodity rates on 
metal scrap, minima 28,000 and 35,000 
pounds, between points in New Jersey 
and points in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

I. and S. M-11003, Bakery Goods and 
Cereal—Columbus to Central Territory, 
from March 24 to and including October 
23, schedules published on twenty-third 
revised page 29 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 8 
of Craig Trucking, Inc., Albany, Ind., pro- 
posing new and reduced motor common 
carrier commodity rates on bakery goods 
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and cereal food preparations, minimum 
20,000 pounds, from Columbus, O., to 
points in Central Territory. 

I. and S. M-11004, Paints—Buffalo to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, from March 22 
to and including October 21, schedules 
published on thirteenth revised page No. 
181 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. A-111 of 
Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., proposing reduced motor 
common carrier commodity rates on 
paint and paint materials, from Buf- 
falo, N.Y., to Chicago, Ill., minimum 30,- 
000 pounds, and from Buffalo to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., minimum 20,000 pounds. 

I, and S. M-11005, Paper Boxes and 
Candy—Moody Transportation Co. Inc., 
from March 24 to and including October 
23, schedules published in tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 24 of Moody Transportation 
Co., Inc., Danbury, Conn., proposing new 
or reduced motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on paper boxes, minimum 
38,000 pounds, from New Haven, Conn., 
to Hershey, Pa., and on candy or confec- 
tionery and related articles, minimums 
30,000 and 35,000 pounds, from Her- 
shey and Lititz, Pa., to points in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, in lieu 
of present higher class or commodity 
rates. 

I. and S. M-11006, Commodities—Craig 
Trucking, Inc., from March 24 to and in- 
cluding October 23, schedules published 
on various revised pages to MF-I.C.C. No. 
8 of Craig Trucking, Inc., Albany, Ind., 
proposing to establish reduced motor 
common carrier commodity rates on vari- 
ous commodities, various minima, from or 
to points in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio and Kentucky. 

I. and S. M-11007, Glass—From and to 
Points in Central Territory, from March 
24 to and including October 23, schedules 
published on ninth revised page 34-8, 
eleventh revised page 34-E, and eleventh 
revised page 34-I of MF-I.C.C. No. 9 of 
Craig Trucking, Inc., proposing to esta- 
blish new and reduced motor common 
carrier commodity rates on glass, in 
truckloads, from and to various points in 
Central Territory. 

I. and S. M-11008, Tractor Tread Shoes, 
Ete.—St. Louis, Mo., to Peoria, Nl, from 
March 24, to and including October 23, 
schedules published in supplement No. 
26 to MF-I.C.C. No. 23 of M. C. Slater, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., proposing to estab- 
lish new motor common carrier com- 
modity rates, minimum 32,000 pounds, 
on tractor tread shoes or street plates, 
from St Louis, Mo., to Morton and Peoria, 
Til. 


I. and S. M-11009, Paints and Petro- 
leum—N.Y., Pa., Va., from March 22 to 
and including October 21, schedules pub- 
lished in supplement No. 17 to MF-I.C.C. 
No. 506 of Motor Carriers Traffic As- 
sociation, Inc., agent, Greensboro, N.C.., 
proposing to establish reduced motor 
common carrier commodity rates on 
paints or petroleum, less-truckload or 
volume, from or to points in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

I. and S.-M-11010, Fresh Meats—Cen- 
tral and Southwest to East, from March 
24 and later, to and including October 23, 
schedules published in supplement No. 14 
to MF-I.C.C. No. 2 of Riss & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., and various revised 
pages to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 46 of Wil- 
son Freight Forwarding Co., Cincinnati, 
O., and of R. L. Moore and James T. 
Moore, doing business as Trans-Cold Ex- 
press, Dallas, Tex., proposing to establish 


new or reduced motor common carrier 
commodity rates on fresh meats and 
packinghouse products, subject to various 
minima, from points in Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Ohio and Texas, to points in 
the District of Columbia, Connecticut, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

I. and 8S. M-11011, Printed Matter— 
Chicago, Ill, to Twin Cities, from March 
March 24 to and including October 23, 
schedules published in supplement No. 
36 to MF-I.C.C. No. A-86 of A. R. 
Fowler, agent, St. Paul, Minn., proposing 
to establish a reduced motor common 
carrier commodity rate on magazines 
and periodicals, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
from Chicago, Ill., to Twin Cities. 

I. and S. M-11012, Petroleum Products— 
North Charleston, S.C., to Florida, from 
March 24, to and including October 23, 
schedules published in supplement No. 7 
to MF-I.C.C. No. 21 of Geo. A. Rheman 
Co., Inc., Charleston, S.C., proposing to 
establish new motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, over irregular 
routes, minimum 5,000 gallons, from 
North Charleston, S.C., to points in 
Florida. 

I. and S. M-11013, Iron or Steel Arti- 
cles in Central Territory, from March 
23 to and including October 22, schedules 
published in supplement No. 59 to MF- 
I.C.C. No. A-1 (J. J. Kuhner, agent 
series) of Steel Carriers’ Tariff Associa- 
tion, Inc., agent, Cleveland, O., proposing 
to establish on iron and steel articles 
new rate bases resulting in reductions 
in less-than-truckload rates applicable 
between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Chicago, 
Tll., new or reduced truckload commodity 
rates, minima 20,000 and 32,000 pounds, 
on iron or steel tin or terne plate, litho- 
graphed, from Warren, O., to Chicago, 
Ill., and a proposed reduction in mini- 
mum weight from 40,000 pounds to 
36,000 pounds to apply on shipments of 
iron or steel articles from various Penn- 
sylvania origins in the Pittsburgh area 
to points in Ohio. 

I. and S. M-11014, Wine and Liquor— 
Minnesota Points, from March 25, to and 
including October 24, schedules published 
in supplement 18 to MF-I.C.C. 295 of 
Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, agent, 
Kansas City, Mo., proposing to estab- 
lish new motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on alcoholic liquors and 
wine, L.T.L. and minimum 6,000 pounds, 
from Twin Cities to Crookston and Thief 
River Falls, Minn. 


I. and S. M-11015, Cigars—To Kansas 
City From Jacksonville, Fla., from March 
28, to and including October 27, sched- 
ules published in supplement No. 43 to 
tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 862 of Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference, agent, 
proposing reduced motor common carrier 
rate, minimum 24,000 pounds, on cigars 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to Kansas City, 
Kan.-Mo. 


I. and S. M-11016, Malt Beverages— 
Golden, Colo., to Arizona, from March 
22, to and including October 21, sched- 
ules published in tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
1 of Walter B. Cosper, Denver, Colo., 
proposing to establish new motor common 
carrier commodity rates on malt beve- 
rages, carbonated, flavored or phosphated 
beverages and cereal non-intoxicating 
beverages, minimum 40,000 pounds, from 
Golden, Colo., to Flagstaff, Phoenix, 
Mesa and Yuma, Ariz., and on empty 
beverage containers or bottles in the 
reverse direction. 


I, and S. M-11017, Cleaning Compounds 
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—Omaha to N.D., and S.D., from March 
25 to and including October 24, schedules 
published in supplements 46 and 51 to 
MF’-1.C.C. No. 291 of Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau agent, proposing to estab- 
lish new motor common carrier commod- 
ity rates on bleach, cleaning compounds 
starch, minimum 20,000 pounds, from 
Omaha, Neb., to points in North Dakota 
and South Dakota. 

I, and 8S. M-11018, Fresh Meats—Illi- 
nois and Indiana to New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, from March 30 to and including 
October 29, schedules published in sup- 
plement No. 8 to MF-I.C.C. No. 226 of 
Emery Transportation Co., Chicago, Il., 
proposing to establish reduced motor 
contract carrier commodity rates on 
fresh meats and packinghouse products, 
subject to various minima, from East 
St. Louis, Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind., to 
points in Pennsylvania and New York. 

I. and 8S. M-11019, Sauces, Syrups— 
Twin Cities to Kansas City, Omaha, 
Wichita, from March 25 to and including 
October 24, schedules published in sup- 
plements 46 and 51 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 291 of Middlewest Motor Freight 
Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo., pro- 
posing reduced motor common carrier 
rates on ice cream sauces or topping, 
and/on flavoring syrup, from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., and points grouped 
therewith to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, 
Neb., Wichita, Kan., and points taking 
the same rates. 

I. and 8S. M-11020, Commodities—Wil- 
mington, Del. and Baltimore, Md., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., from March 25 to and in- 
cluding October 24, schedules published 
in tariff MF-I.C.C. Nos. 13 of Davidson 
Transfer & Storage Co., Baltimore, Md., 
and Pyramid Motor Freight Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., proposing to establish new 
motor common carrier commodity rates 
on freight, all kinds, in truckloads, be- 
tween the port of Wilmington, Del., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Balti- 
more, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., to 
apply only on traffic moving in shipper- 
owned equipment and only when origi- 
nating at or destined ultimately to Puer- 
to Rico. 

I. and S. M-11021, Iron or Steel—Rock- 
ford, Ill., to Burlington, Ia., from March 
26 to and including October 25, schedules 
published in supplement No. 8 to MF- 
I.C.C. No. 882 of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, proposing 
to establish a new motor common carrier 
commodity rate, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
resulting in reductions, on iron or steel 
articles from Rockford, Ill., to Burling- 
ton, Ia. 


I. and S. M-11022, Paints, Etc.—St. 
Louis, Mo., to Twin Cities, Minn., from 
March 26 to and including October 25, 
schedules published in supplement No. 24 
to MF-I.C.C. No. 14 of Ace Lines, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., proposing to estab- 
lish a new motor common carrier com- 
modity rate, minimum 40,000 pounds, on 
paint, paint materials and putty, from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Twin Cities, Minn. 

I. and S. M-11023, Incentive Rates— 
Tobacco—Louisville, Ky., to Cent. Terri- 
tory, from March 26 to and including 
October 25, schedules published in sup- 
plement No. 161 to MF-I.C.C. No. 824 
of Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill., proposing motor 
common carrier incentive rates appli- 
cable on that part of a shipment of 
cigarettes and manufactured tobacco in 
excess of 40,000 pounds, from Louisville, 
Ky., to Indianapolis, Ind., Peoria, IIl., 
Columbus and Dayton, O. 


I, and S. M-11024, Wallboard, Etc.— 
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Dubuque, Ia., to Chicago, Ill, from 
March 26 to and including October 25, 
schedules published in supplement No. 
24 to MF-I.C.C. No. 14 of Ace Lines, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., proposing to estab- 
lish a reduced motor common carrier 
commodity rate, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
on wallboard, fibreboard, pulpboard, etc., 
from Dubuque, Ia., to Chicago, Ill. 

I, and S. M-11025, Machinery, Equip- 
ment—Lincoln, Neb., to Illinois, from 
March 22 to and including October 21, 
schedules published in third revised 
page 63-B of Transamerican Freight 
Lines, Inc., Detroit, Mich., proposing to 
establish a new motor common carrier 
commodity rate on industrial machinery, 
equipment and supplies minimum 25,000 
pounds, from Lincoln, Neb., to Elgin and 
Palatine, Il. 


I. and S. M-11026, Foodstuffs—Chicago, 
Ill, to Madison, Wis., from March 26 
to and including October 25, schedules 
published in supplement No. 8 to MF- 
I.C.C. No. 882 of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent., proposing 
to establish new motor common carrier 
commodity rates, minimum 5,000 pounds, 
resulting in reductions, on foodstuffs 
and related articles from Chicago, IIl., 
to Madison, Wis. 


I. and 8S. M-11027, Iron and Steel 
Articles—Between Niles and Waukegan, 
from March 26 to and including October 
25, schedules published in supplements 
Nos. 35 and 37 to MF-I.C.C. No. 850 of 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill., proposing to 
establish reduced motor common carrier 
commodity rates on iron and steel arti- 
cles, minima 20,000 and 32,000 pounds, 
from and to Niles, Mich., and Waukegan, 
Til. 


I. and S. M-11028, Commodities— Illi- 
nois to Omaha, Neb., from March 26 to 
and including October 25, schedules pub- 
lished in supplement No. 17 to tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 10 of Harley White and Harry 
White, a partnership, doing business as 
White Brothers Transfer Co., Cumber- 
land, Ia., proposing to establish reduced 
motor common carrier commodity rates 
on anti-freeze preparations, canned 
goods, confectionery and alcoholic li- 
quors, in truckloads, from Chicago, I1., 
to Omaha, Neb. 


I. and S. M-11029, Automobile Parts to 
and From Detroit, Mich., from March 26 
to and including October 25, schedules 
published in supplement No. 57 to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 868 of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chicago, 
Ill., proposing new motor common car- 
rier commodity rates on certain auto- 
mobile parts, minima 20,000 and 30,000 
pounds, from Detroit, Mich., to Cleveland, 
O., and minimum 20,000 pounds from 
Dowagiac to Detroit, Mich. 


I. and S. M-11030, Chemicals—Benton 
Harbor and Wyandotte, Mich., from 
March 26, to and including October 25, 
schedules published in supplement No. 57 
to MF-I.C.C. No. 868, Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chi- 
cago, Ill., proposing to establish reduced 
motor common carrier commodity rates 
on soda ash, minima 20,000 and 30,000 
pounds, between Benton Harbor, Mich., 
and Wyandotte, Mich. 


I. and 8S. M-11031, Malt Liquors— 
Minn., Wis., Mo. and Neb. to Colo. and 
Wyo., from March 26 to and including 
October 25, schedules published in sup- 
plement No. 1 to MF-I.C.C. No. 1 of 
Stein Gagle Greeley, Colo., proposing to 
reduce the motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on malt liquors, minimum 


37,000 pounds, from Twin Citfes, Minn., 
Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Omaha, Neb. to certain Colorado and 
Wyoming points and to establish new 
commodity rates on malt liquors, mini- 
mum 19,000 pounds, from Twin Cities to 
Greeley and from Milwaukee to Rock 
Springs, Wyo. 

I. and S. M-11032, Elec. Appliances— 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Cent. Terr., from 
March 26 to and including October 25, 
schedules published in supplement No 
161 to MF-I.C.C. No. 824 and in supple- 
ment Nos. 14 and 15 to MF-I.C.C. No 
875 of Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill., pro- 
posing new and reduced motor common 
carrier less-truckload commodity rates 
on electrical appliances or parts con- 
sisting of telephone sets, switchboards, 
cables, terminal boxes, etc., for ship- 
ments weighing less than 5,000 pounds 
and for 5,000 pounds, or more, from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Louis, 
Mo., Detroit and Plymouth, Mich. 


I. and S. M-11033, Canned Goods From 
Wisconsin Points to Chicago, from 
March 26 to and including October 25, 
schedules published in supplement No 
2 to MF-I.C.C. No. 10 of H. A. Dahlman, 
doing business as Dahlman Truck Lines, 
of Stevens Point, Wis., proposing to es- 
tablish new motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on canned goods, minimum 
weights 22,000 and 30,000 pounds, from 
points in Wisconsin to Chicago, Ill. 


I. and S. M-11034, Canned Goods— 
Fort Pierce, Fla., to Brewster, N.Y., from 
March 26 to and including October 25, 
schedules published on eighth revised 
page 173-B to MF-I.C.C. No. 64 issued 
by Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corp., Mo- 
bile, Ala, proposing to establish in 
motor-water-motor service, a new re- 
duced volume commodity rate, minimum 
40,000 pounds, to apply on a described 
list of canned or preserved foodstuffs, 
from Fort Pierce, Fla., to Brewster, N.Y 


I. and S. M-11035, Iron or Steel Wire 
—Pittsburgh to Kernersville, N.C., from 
March 28 to and including October 27, 
schedules published in supplement No. 
2 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 513 of Motor 
Carriers Traffic Association, Inc., agent, 
Greensboro, N.C., and supplement No. 
12 to MF-I.C.C. No. 936 of Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference, agent, 
Atlanta, Ga., proposing a reduced motor 
common carrier commodity rate on iron 
or steel wire, minimum 64,000 pounds, 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., and points grouped 
therewith, to Kernersville, N.C. 

I. and S. M-11036, Beer, Empty Con- 
tainers—Transport Service, Inc., from 
March 27 to and including October 26, 
schedules published in tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 1 (issued February 24, 1958) of Trans- 
port Service, Inc., Yankton, S.D., propos- 
ing now motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on beer, minimum 30,000 
pounds, from St. Louis, Mo., to Cham- 
berlain, S.D., and from Peoria, Ill., Mil- 
waukee and LaCrosse, Wis., to Chamber- 
lain, Yankton and Huron, 8.D., and, on 
empty beer containers, minimum 10,000 
pounds, from the described destinations 
to the described origins, to apply to pro- 
posed new operations. 

I. and S. M-11037, Iron and Steel— 
Bringwald Transfer Inc., from March 
29 to and including October 28, sched- 
ules published in supplement No. 14 to 
MF-I.C.C. No. 4 of Bringwald Transfer 
Inc., Vincennes, Ind. Proposing to es- 
tablish increased and reduced motor 
common carrier distance-commodity 
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rates on iron and steel articles and iron 
and steel railway material and equip- 
ment, minima 20,000 and 30,000 pounds, 
between points in Indiana and points in 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri and Ohio. 


I. and S. M-11038, Auto Parts—Indi- 
anapolis to Chicago, from March 28 to 
and including October 27, schedules pub- 
lished in supplement No. 27 to MF-I.C.C. 
No. 6 of Chicago-Indiana Freight Lines, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., proposing to establish 
a new motor common carrier commodity 
rate on automobile parts, minimum 
20,000 pounds, from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Chicago, Il. 


I. and S. M-11039, Iron and Steel— 
Chicago to Iowa, from March 28 to and 
including October 27, schedules published 
in original page 27-B to MF-I.C.C. No. 
11 of American Transit Lines, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., proposing new motor com- 
mon carrier commodity rates on iron or 
steel articles, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
from Chicago, Ill., and points taking 
Chicago rates, to Iowa points. 


I. and 8. M-11040, Rods & Wire—Colo- 
rado to Lubbock, Tex., from March 31 
to and including October 30, schedules 
published in supplement No. 2 to MF- 
I.C.C. No. 8 of Wales Trucking Co., 
Dallas, Tex., proposing to establish a 
new motor common carrier commodity 
rate on rods, wire, iron or steel, rolled, 
in coils, minimum 40,000 pounds, from 
Minnequa and Pueblo, Colo., to Lubbock, 
Tex. 

I. and S. M-11041, Iron Sulphate— 
Sayreville, N.J., to Hicksville, N.Y., from 
March 28 to and including October 27, 
schedules published in supplements Nos. 
4 and 6 to MF-I.C.C. No. A-888 of Mid- 
dle Atlantic Conference, agent, Wash- 
ington, D.C., proposing to establish a 
new motor common carrier commodity 
rate, on chemicals: Iron sulphate (ferric 
sulphate), in bulk, in bags, minimum 
36,000 pounds, from Sayreville, N.J., to 
Hicksville, N.Y. 


I. and S. M-11042, Canned Fish— 
Oregon and Washington to Denver, from 
March 28 to and including October 27 
schedules published on twenty-third re- 
vised page 76 to MF-I.C.C. No. 61 of 
Pacific Inland Tariff Bureau, Inc., Port- 
land, Ore., proposing new, increased or 
reduced motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on canned fish, minima 
40,000 and 60,000 pounds, from Seattle, 
Yakima and Spokane, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore., and points grouped there- 
with, to Denver, Colo. 


TARIFFS NOT SUSPENDED: 
APPELLATE ACTION 


Reproduced below are notices issued by 
the Commission of decisions by its divi- 


sion 2, acting as an appellate division, not 
to suspend the tariffs indicated. Such 
notices are issued by the Commission’s 
Secretary when the disposition of protests 
is appealed from the Commission’s Board 
of Suspension to the division. 


The Commission, division 2, acting as 
an appellate division, voted March 19 not 
to suspend protested schedules naming 
motor common carrier truckload com- 
modity rates on plumbers’ goods between 
points in the south, as set forth in sup- 
plement 54 to MF-I.C.C. 887 and reis- 
sued in MF-I.C.C. 957 of Southern Motor 
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Carriers Rate Conference, agent, and in 
supplement 10 to MF-I.C.C. 510 of Motor 
Carriers Traffic Association, Inc., agent, 
to become effective March 20. 

Division 2, of the Commission, acting 
as an appellate division, voted March 19 
not to suspend protested schedules nam- 
ing amended provisions in connection 
with routing between points on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. on 
traffic within the south, as set forth in 
supplements to various tariffs of C. A. 
Spaninger, agent, and in other publica- 
tions, to become effective March 20 and 
later. 

Division 2, acting as an appellate di- 
vision, voted March 21 not to suspend 
protested schedules naming motor com- 
mon carrier commodity rates on boot 
and shoe findings, less-truckload, and 
truckload minimum weight 23,000 pounds, 
from Baltimore, Md. to Norfolk, Va., 
as set forth in supplement 17 to MF- 
I.C.C. 506 of Motor Carriers Traffic As- 
sociation, to become effective March 22. 
It sustained action of the Board of Sus- 
pension. 

The Commission, Division 2, acting 
as an appellate division, voted March 21 
not to suspend protected schedules 
naming rail proportional commodity 
rates on bituminous coal, carloads, from 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. to Chicago, Il., re- 
stricted to apply on shipments originat- 
ing at West Kentucky river mines on 
the Green and Ohio rivers west of 
Louisville, for local track delivery at 
Chicago, or when transshipped by lake 
beyond Chicago district, as set forth in 
supplement 231 to I.C.C. No. 2 of Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., 
to become effective March 24. It affirmed 
action taken by the Board of Suspension. 

The Commission, Division 2, acting as 
an appellate division, voted March 21 
not to suspend but to investigate, in 
docket No. 32394, Passenger Fares, N.Y. 
S. & W. Railroad, Co., protested sched- 
ules naming increased rail one-way and 
round-trip coach fares, 46-trip commuta- 
tion fares, and 10-trip commutation 
fares, between New York, N.Y., and But- 
ler, N.J., and intermediate points, as set 
forth in I.C.C, Nos, 90, 91, and 92 of New 
York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad, 
to become effective March 22. 

Division 2, acting as an appellate di- 
vision, voted March 21 not to suspend 
protested schedules naming rail export 
commodity rates on transformers or 
transformer parts, minima 22,00( and 
30,000 pounds when under 105 inches 
in height, and minima 30,000 and 40,000 
pounds when 105 inches or more in 
height, from West Rome, Ga., to south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, as set forth in 
supplements 176 and 178 to I.C.C. 1418 
of C. A. Spaninger, agent, to become ef- 
fective March 24. 

The Commission, division 2, acting as 
an appellate division, voted March 25 not 
to suspend protested schedules naming 
reduced all-water, water-motor, or mo- 
tor-water-motor rates on frozen or chilled 
fruit products, minimum 35,000 pounds, 
from Florida origins to destinations in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island, as set forth in supplement 5 to 
I.C.C. 273 of the Pan Atlantic Steam- 
ship Corp., to become effective March 26. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 31493, Basic Refractories, Inc. v. A. 
Cc. & Y., et al. Order of Dec. 18, 1957, re- 
quiring defendants to take certain action 
on or before Mar. 28 modified to postpone 
effective date to Apr. 28 

7 > 


* 


Applications having not been the subject 
of formal hearing and applicants having 
requested dismissal of their applications, 
the Commission has issued orders dismissing 
the applications in the following: 

MC-200, Subs. 177, 184, 185, and 186, Riss & 
Co., Inc 

MC-50002, Sub. 30, Bridge Brothers 

MC-85934, Sub. 2, Michigan Transportation 
Co 

MC-105187, Sub. 5, Charles Farkas 

MC-116872, Sub. 1, Bullock's Truck 

> o > 


MC-80428, Sub. 23, H. L. & F. McBride, 
—Extension—Erie County, Pa. Petition of 
Trunkline and Central Territories Railroad, 
except the Cheasapeake and Ohio Ry. Co., 
for reconsideration, denied. 

7 > o 

MC-96038, Wendell Chandler Trucking 
Co. Proceeding assigned for hearing at a 
time and place to be fixed. 

> * . 


MC-105807, Sub. 22, Red Ball Transfer Co.; 
MC-117130, Denver and Southwest. Hearing 
in proceedings to be continued to a later 
date to be fixed by presiding examiner on 
completion of the taking of testimony of 
applicants’ witnesses. Motion of Class I Rail 
Carriers in Western Trunk Line Territory in 
No. MC-117130 for an order requiring ap- 
plicant to make application more definite 
and certain, overruled. 

7 ‘* * 

MC-116015, Sub. 1, Roger C. Doty Contract 
Carrier Application. Petition of Trunkline 
and New €£ngland Territory Railroads, for 
reconsideration, denied. 

rt > > 

I. & S. M-5238, Tobacco, N.C., Va. and Ky 
to South; I. & 8S. M-5565, Mfgd. Tobaccos, 
N.C. to Eastern Points; MC-C-1607, Tobacco 
& Cigarettes—South to East and South; I 
& S. M-10074, Cigarettes & Tobacco—N.C. to 
Middlewest; I. & S. M-10347, Cigarettes & 
Tobacco—N.C. to Southwest. Order of Dec 
17, 1957, setting dates for filing and service 
of written testimony and exhibits, and as- 
signing proceedings for hearing June 3, at 
Washington, D.C., (subsequently postponed 
to July 15, at Washington,) vacated. Pro- 
ceedings assigned July 15, at Washington, 
D.C., canceled. 

> * > 

I. & 8S. M-10803, Various Commodities— 
Federal Truck Lines, Inc. Order of Feb. 19, 
directing modified procedure, vacated. Pro- 
ceeding assigned for oral hearing at a time 
and place to be fixed by Commission. 

. = . 


No. 29276, Kellogg Co., et al. v. A. & S&., 
et al. Defendants directed to pay repara- 
tion to complainants on or before Apr. 28. 

. * 


No. 32202, Hepner Bros. v. P. R.R. Co., 
et al. Complainant's petition for waiver of 
Rule 1.96(b) of General Rules of Practice 
to permit filing of exceptions of examiner's 
proposed report denied. 

* . . 

Finance 19840, Ryder System, Inc., Stock. 
(Supplemental) Report and order of Oct. 
22, 1957, modified to permit petitioner to 
amend stock purchase plan to provide that 
monthly payroll deductions thereunder may 
not be made for amounts less than $5 
nor more than $200 and must be in even $1 
amounts. 

+. > 7 

MC-5623, Sub. 5, Arrow Trucking Co.; 
MC-30042, Sub. 15, Security Trucking Co.; 
MC-105920, Sub. 6, Squaw Transit Co.; MC 
111962, Sub. 7, American Transfer & Storage 
Co. Applications dismissed at applicants’ 
requests 

* > > 

MC-117103 TA, Workman & Frisby Motor 
Lines. Applicant's petition for reconsidera- 
tion of order of Jan. 15, denying certain 
temporary authority, denied. 

- . * 


MC-C-1971, Scott Truck Lines, Inc.—In- 
vestigation and Revocation of Permit. New 
statutory compliance date fixed as Apr. 21. 

> * > 


MC-C-2154, John DeBondt Investigation 
and Revocation of Certificate Proceeding 
discontinued because certificates were re- 
voked Feb. 27 at respondent's request. 

> 7 * 


I. & S. M-10365, Increase—Southern Ter- 
ritory. Proceeding discontinued because on 
Feb. 10, schedules under suspension were 
voluntarily canceled by respondents. 

= . = 


Respondents, having canceled the sus- 
pended schedules under special permission, 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


the Commission has issued an order dis- 
continuing the proceedings in the follow- 
ing 

I. & S. M-10620, Various Commodities 
Between Des Moines, Toledo, Chicago 

I. & 8S. M-10656, Non-Petroleum Oils 
Atlanta to Memphis, Roanoke 

I. & 8S. M-10658, Containers, Returned 
Wichita, to Kansas City, Mo 

I. & 8S. M-10700, Ground 
Nadeau Transport, Limited 

I. & 8S. M-10746, Iron or Steel Articles 

Baltimore to Washington 

I. & 8S. M-10760, Fire Brick—Van Dyke 
Pa. to Del., NJ., N.Y 

I. & S. M-10770, Lead Shot & Ingots 
Omaha, Neb. to Anoka, Minn 

I. & S. M-10772, Paper—Boston, Mass., to 
Baltimore, Md 

I. & 8S. M-10774, Fish, Vegetables 
to Md., Va. and D.C. 


Wood 


Pulp 


Mass 


I & § M-10818, Pulpboard—Trenton, 
N.J. to NJ. and N.Y 
I. & S. M-10894, Chemicals—Del. & N.J 


to Atlanta, Ga 
>. >. ” 

I. & S. M-10807, Transformers Between 
Ga. & Other Southern States Order of 
Feb. 19, directing modified procedure, va- 
cated insofar as this proceeding is con- 
cerned Proceeding assigned for oral hear- 
ing at a time and place to be fixed. 

> > > 


MC-F-6052, Steffke Freight Co.—Purchase 

Albrent Freight and Storage Corp. and 
Clintonville Transfer Line, Inc. (Wisconsin 
Valley Trust Co., Receivers for Vendors) 
Period within which authority granted by 
order of Feb. 1, 1957, as modified by order 
of Aug. 21, 1957, may be exercised, further 
extended to expire on Apr. 30 

> > 7 


W-376, Sub. 13, Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corp., Extension—Intercoastal Petition of 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. for recon- 
sideration, further hearing, and oral argu- 
ment, denied 

‘ * ° 

Respondents having canceled suspended 
schedules under special permission the 
Commission has issued an order discontinu- 
ing the proceedings in the following 

I. & S. 6781, Building Materials Between 
Birmingham and New Orleans 


I. & S. 6836, Paints, Etc. St. Louis to 
Pensacola 
I. & S. 6851, Freight, All Kinds—Between 


La. and Ill., Mo 
I. & S. 6872, Scope of Operations 
Freight Lines, Inc 
. > > 
MC-2148, Kirby's Express, Inc Order of 
Feb. 25 assigning matter for hearing on Apr 
2, at Philadelphia, Pa., vacated 
- > 


7 


Alaska 


MC-24379, Sub. 21, Long Transportation 
Co., Extension—Additional Gateway Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on 
present record. 

> 7 > 

MC-106965, Sub. 95, M. I. O’Boyle & Sons, 
Inc., Extension—Aspers, Pa. Proceeding re- 
opened for reconsideration on present rec- 
ord solely with respect to authority sought 
to transport vinegar, in bulk, in tank vehi- 
cles, from Inwood, W.Va., and Winchester, 
Va., to Baltimore, Md., removal of condition 
that applicant request cancellation of cer- 
tificate in MC-106965, Sub. 61, insofar as 
such certificate authorizes operation between 
Peach Glen, Pa., and Washington, D.C 

> . > 

Pending completion of a proposed survey 
in accordance with Public Law 85-163 re- 
defining contract carriers, “interim  per- 
mits” have been issued in the following 
proceedings: 

MC-109451, Sub. 80, Ecoff Trucking, Inc., 
Fortville, Ind. 

MC-109513, Sub. 5, Beverage Transporta- 
tion Co., Cleveland, O. 

MC-111545, Sub. 24, Home Transportation 
Co., Inc., Extension—Lumber Petition of 
Gordons Transports, Inc., for reconsidera- 
tion denied. 

> > > 

No protests having been filed to an order 
adopting pipe line valuation, the Commis- 
sion has issued a notice that its valuation 
in Valuation 1322, Buckeye Pipe Line Co., 


has been adopted 
° « > 


No. 31459, Stewart Co., Inc. v. A. T. & 
Ss. F., et al Defendants directed to pay 
reparation to complainant on or before 
May 1. 


No. 32314, Fibre Box Association v. A. C 
& Y., et al. Hearing assigned Apr. 1, at 
Washington, D.C., postponed to Oct. 21, at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner John 
Russell. Proceeding assigned for prehear- 
ing conference on Sept. 17, at same place 
and before same examiner for purposes 
stated in Rule 1.68 of General Rules of 
Practice, including particularly considera- 


tion of questions presented in described sub- 


Teta 
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March 29, 1958 


poenas duces tecum with a view to their 


clarification and simplification 
> a > 


Pending completion of a proposed survey 
in accordance with Public Law 85-163 re- 
defining contract carriers, ‘interim permits” 
have been issued in the following 

MC-3083, Sub. 25, Armored Motor Service 
Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn 

MC-50404, Sub. 46, Maxwell Co., Cincin- 
nati, O 

MC-104724, Sub. 11, Superior Trucking Co 


In Atlanta, Ga 
MC-112173, Sub. 13 TA, Boyd E. Richner 
Inc Supplemental) Order of Jan 21 


amended by deleting authority to transport 
Soda ash—in bags” from Westvaco, Wyo., 
to Gunnison, Colo., and points within 5 


mile of Gunnison 
> > > 


I. & 8S. M-10747, Cotton Piece Goods—Ala 
& Ga. to New Orleans Order of Feb 
directing modified procedure, vacated in- 
sofar as this proceeding is concerned Pro- 
ceeding assigned for oral hearing at a time 
and place to be fixed 

. 


. * 


I. & 8S. M-10813, Paints, Etc.—Louisville 
Ky to Atlanta, Ga Suspension order of 
Feb. 4 vacated and proceeding discontinued 

of Mar. 30 


* * * 
No. 32243, Central Supply Co. v. Interstate 
Motor Freight System Complaint dis- 


missed, because complainant has failed to 
sustain the allegations in the complaint 


* . . 


Respondents having canceled suspended 
schedules under special permission, the 
Commission has issued orders discontinuing 
the proceedings in the following 

I. & S. 6837, Crude Rubber—Texas—La 

Pa 

I. & 8S. M-10221, Tobacco—Louisville to 
St. Louis 

I. & S. M-10429, Clothing—Perry, N.Y. to 
N.Y. City Area and N.J 

I. & S. M-10493, Gasoline from Tenn. to 
Ky 

I. & 8S. M-10579, Various Commodities 
Motor Carriers Traffic Assn 

I. & 8S. M-10587, Iron and Steel Articles 
From Pa. to O 

I. & S. M-10625, Plastic—Charleston, W.Va 

Terre Haute 

I. & S. M-10715, Stopping in Transit at 
Bristol, Pa 

I. & S. M-10749, Meats—Amarillo, Tex. to 
Kansas City and Chicago 

I. & S. M-10753, Meats—Omaha, Neb. to 
Ft. Smith, Ark 

I. & S. M-10761, Bulk Commodities—Be- 
tween Philadelphia and Del 

I. & S. M-10767, Newspaper Supplements 

Ill. to Minn 

I. & S. M-10779, Freight, All Kinds—De- 
troit, Mich. to Dayton, O 

I. & S. M-10855, Furniture from Mass. ti 
onn 

I. & 8S. M-10532, Soap and Related Ar- 
icles—Between N.Y. and Mass 

I. & 8S. M-10560, Bakery Goods—Chicago, 
Il to Okla. & Tex 

I. & S. M-10568 and Ist Sup., Stopping in 
Transit, From Metuchen, N.J 

I. & 8S. M-10588, Various Commodities 


Sims Motor Transport Lines, Inc 


I. & S. M-10590, Twine—New Orleans to 


Nashville, Tenn. 


I. & S. M-10622, Phosphate—Kearny, N.J 


to Mass 


I. & S. M-10660, Frozen Foodstuffs—Pa- 


cific Coast to Eastbound Points 


I. & 8S. M-10690, Insecticides—So. Plain- 
ield, NJ., to N.Y. Points. 

I. & S. M-10712, Assembling & Distribution 

Eagle Motor Express Co. 

I. & S. M-10764, Auto Engine Parts 


Grand Rapids, Mich. to Buffalo, N.Y 


I. & S. M-10832, Steel Articles—Chicago 


MC-27126, Sub. 2 TA, Checker Van & 


Storage Co Applicant's petition for recon- 


ideration of order of Jan. 21, denying tem- 
> 


MC-87514, Sub. 13, Inter-State Transporta- 


tion Co. Matter reopened for hearing at 

time and place to be fixed, solely for pur- 
pose of permitting the cross-examination of 
P. J. Wilson, Nicholas Tuso, Jr., and Joseph 
A. Hoffman, with respect to matters set 
forth in their verified statements submitted 


n the proceeding 
> . > 


MC-106293, Sub. 1, Five Mile Beach Elec- 


trice Ry. Co.; MC-109637, Sub. 71, Gasoline 


Transport Co Applications dismissed at 


* * 


MC-111472, Sub. 37, Diamond Transporta- 


tion System, Inc., Extension—Tractors. 
Finding paragraph of report of Div. 1, of 


protestants’ 
petition for reconside 
* 


MC-115022, 
Transport, 


Chamberlain's 


Applicant's 
sideration, denied 
> 


MC-C-1809, 
Industries, 
portation Co., Defendants’ 


reconsideration of order of 


MC-C-1911, International 
Moskowitz 
MC-C-1896, Same 
Interstate Trucking Co 
for reconsideration of 


Transportation, 
Hemingway 
Complainant's peti- 
order of Nov 


Chemicals 
Cincinnati 

proceeding discontinued 
cause suspension of schedules named in this 
proceeding 


previously suspended 


MC-F-6598, Kings Van 
Dora Millard 
substitute 
who reside in 
persons domiciled closer to 
protestants 
having full 


& Storage, 


Des Moines 
capacities, 
knowledge 
statements 


MC-F-6703, Cooper-Jarrett, 


proceedings 
mendation 
accompanied 


for recom- 
appropriate 





ORDERS STAYED 


Notice of stay of the order in each of 
the proceedings shown below, in accord- 
with section of the interstate 
Commission 
provides for stay of a decision or 
commissioner, 
division, or a board until action has been 
taken on petitions for rehearing, 
or reconsideration filed before 


individual 


delegation of authority 
Commission. 





MC-F-6403, Drury Bros. Transfer & 


Pinson Trans- 
Order of Feb 
disposition of petition of 
for reconsideration 


Mines to Roby, 
disposition 


Order of Feb 


consideration, modification 





MODIFIED PROCEDURE CASES 


Commission 
cases for handling 


orders assigning 
under modified pro- 
one date. 
is the date on 
complainants (in complaint cases) or re- 
investigation 
must file statements of facts 
Commission's 


spondents 
sion cases) 
and arguments 
rules of practice, statements by defend- 
ants (in complaint cases) 
investigation 


Under the 


or protestants 
and suspension 


30 days from 
after which 10 days are allowed 
complainants 


replies by 
spondents. 






Distribution 


Harwood Trucking, Inc 


Albion, Mich. to Marion, Ind 

Stopping-In- 
Transit Bet. 

April 21—I 
Crystal City, Mo 

I. & S. M-10876, Tile 

Articles—N.J. & N.Y. 


Glass—Okla. 
and Related 


Motor-Water Rates Between 


April 21—I. & S. M-10878, Iron 


Middletown, O. to Newton, Ia. 
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April 21—I. & S. M-10879, Foodstuffs—Chi- 
cago to Cincinnati, Louisville 

April 21—I. & S. M-10883, Beer-Butter-Con- 
tainers—Between Twin Cities & St. Louis. 

April 21—I. & S. M-10884, Zinc, Soap, Floor 
Covering—Middle Atlantic Conference. 

April 21—I. & S. M-10885, Perforated Sheet 
Iron or Steel in Central Territory 

April 21—I. & S. M-10888, Cleansers—Phila- 
delphia to Toledo 

April 21—I. & S. M-10890, Distribution Rates 

U. S. Truck Co., Inc 

April 21—I. & S M-10891, Class Rates— 
Within M. A. Terr. & Bet. M. A. & N. E. 
Terr 

April 21—I. & S. M-10892, Foodstuffs, Chem- 
icals—Central Territory 

April 21—I. & S. M-10895, Automobile Parts 

Lackawanna, N.Y., to Detroit, Mich. 

April 21—I. S. M-10896, Stopping-in-Transit 
to Partially Load or Unload. 

April 21—I. & S. M-10897, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts—St. Louis, Mo. to Central Terr. 

April 21—I. & S. M-10898, Furniture—Grand 
Rapids, Mich. to Ind. and Ky 

April 21—I. & S. M-10899, All-Freight—Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Akron, O 

April 21—I. & S. M-10900, Auto Parts—To- 
ledo, O. to Evansville, Ind. 

April 21—I. & S. M-10901, Canned Goods— 
Ore. & Wash. to San Francisco 

April 21—I. & S. M-10902, Freight, All Kinds 
Central States Territory 

April 22—I. & S. 6857, Iron & Steel—Monaca, 
Pa., to Southern Points 

May 5—No. 32395, Morton Salt Co., et al. v 
Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


APPLICATIONS 
AND PETITIONS 


*eeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Rail Reductions on Sugar 
Protested by Refiners 
And Barge Line Bureau 


Three sugar companies operating 
refineries in Louisiana and the Wa- 
terways Freight Bureau, of Chicago, 
an association of inland barge line 
operators have petitioned the Com- 
mission for suspension of proposed 
reductions in rail carload rates, 80,- 
000 pounds minimum, on sugar from 
certain Gulf and south Atlantic ports 
to Cincinnati, Louisville, Ky., and 
other Ohio River crossings. 


The proposed rates were published to 
become effective March 26 in supple- 
ment 24 to New Orleans Freight Tariff 
Bureau tariff No. 10-J, I.C.C. No. 450, 
and in supplement 56 to the bureau’s 
tariff No. 1-W, I.C.C. No. 434. 


Since filing the schedules, the railroad 
proponents have postponed the effective 
date from March 26 to April 10. 


The sugar industry protestants were 
National Sugar Refining Co., Colonial 
Sugars Co., and American Sugar Refining 
Co., all of New York. With the Water- 
ways Freight Bureau, they based their 
protest, in part on allegations that the 
proposed reductions would equalize the 
other ports, where they said there were 
no refineries, with New Orleans, and 
these create competition with refined 
sugar imported through those ports. 

National, in its petition, asked that 
the Commission enter into an investiga- 
tion to determine whether the same re- 
ductions in rates on sugar “necessary 
to meet actual water competition” from 
New Orleans to the considered Ohio 
River crossings should be applied to 
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rates from other origin points “from 
which no water services and no water 
rates are available.” It also asked for 
a determination of whether the proposed 
rates from New Orleans “allegedly re- 
duced to meet market competition based 
on water competition to Ohio River 
points” should properly be applied at 
intermediate points “where similar com- 
petitive transportation factors do not 
exist.” 
Proposed Rates 


National undertook to show, by means 
of a table, the proposed rates from three 
groups of origins to eight destination 
points. It showed the rates as ranging 
from a low of 55 cents per 100 pounds 
from the “New Orleans group,” which 
included Gramercy and Reserve, La.; 
Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to the destinations of Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and Metropolis and Cairo, I1l., 
to a high of 69 cents from Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Wilmington, N.C., origins to the 
same three destination points. Inter- 
mediate rates of 61 and 65 cents were 
shown to apply from, for example, the 
origin group of Savannah and Port 
Wentworth, Ga., and Charleston, S.C., to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Owensboro, and 
Henderson, Ky., and Evansville, Ind. 

Since no sugar refineries existed at 
Wilmington, Charleston, Jacksonville, 
Pensacola, or Mobile, National said that 
the application of rates on the New 
Orleans basis from those origins would 
result in increased competition from im- 
ported sugar brought in through those 
ports. It further stated that the proposed 
rates would deprive its refinery at Re- 
serve, La., and the Port of New Orleans 
from the advantages of both their geo- 
graphical location and available water 
services, and would “unduly prefer” ship- 
pers located at the other port origins. 

The proposed rates would result in a 
“shrinking” of rail revenues in an at- 
tempt by the railroads to “favor dis- 
advantageously located shipping points,” 
and would constitute an “unwarranted 
subsidy at rail carriers’ expense to ship- 
ers located at these points,” National 
stated. 


In conclusion, National asked the Com- 
mission to note that the issues in the 
instant proceeding were identical with 
those involved in I. and S. No. 6202, 
Sugar from Atlantic and Gulf Ports to 
the Ohio River Crossings, 296 I.C.C. 121, 
except that no proposals for rate reduc- 
tions from north Atlantic ports to Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville had yet been made 
“despite the rate relationship prescribed 
by the Commission” in that case. 


Should the proposed reductions be 
permitted, National said, reductions in 
rates from north Atlantic ports would 
“immediately” be sought in accordance 
with the findings in I. and S. No. 6202. 


Colonial Sugars Co. 

Colonial Sugars Co., with a refinery 
at Gramercy, La., said in its petition 
that since sugar refining facilities did 
not exist at any of the considered origin 
points except Port Wentworth, “there 
is no actual reason why imported re- 
fined sugars, which compete with the 
domestic refined sugars and which usual- 
ly sell at a discount under domestic 
refined sugar, should be granted identical 
rates to those applying from domestic 
refining points.” 


Colonial also stated that the equaliza- 


tion of rates to Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
Owensboro, Ky., was “another attempt 
on the part of the railroads to estab- 
lish rates on an antiquated rate relation- 
ship and rate equalization formula which 
was originally established 25 or more 
years ago. .. .” Otherwise Colonial pre- 
sented substantially the same points as 
National in supporting its petition. 

The American Sugar Refining Co., 
with refineries at Boston, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Three Oaks, 
La., in its petition for suspension said 
that the proposed rates would directly 
violate the Commission’s intent in I. and 
S. No. 6202, and would violate the latter’s 
order in I. and S. No. 6246, Sugar From 
the South and Gulf Ports to the South- 
east, 294 I.C.C. 521. It added that the 
proposed rates were unduly prejudicial 
to shippers of sugar from Baltimore; 
were unduly prejudicial to shippers from 
Louisiana origins, and unduly preferen- 
tial to the “occasional” shipper of sugar 
“who might import sugar cargoes 
through south Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
all in violation of section 3 of the inter- 
state commerce act.” 


The proposed rates to Cincinnati and 
Louisville would be less than those found 
reasonable in I. and S. No. 6202, Ameri- 
can said. Instead of a rate advantage of 
two cents at Cincinnati as prescribed in 
that case by the Commission, it said, 
Baltimore would be 13 cents higher than 
Wilmington, Savannah, and the Gulf 
ports, although Baltimore “has a shorter 
rail mileage and the same market com- 
petition.” Baltimore would be 15 cents 
higher to Louisville than “all the south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports,” it added. 


To the major part of Tennessee a rate 
parity from all south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports was proposed, American said. Rate 
adjustments such as that, it said, were 
proposed and “prevented” in I. and S. 
No. 6246, and should not be permitted in 
the instant case “without full showing of 
good cause.” 


Revenue Drop Seen 


American further stated that the pro- 
posed reductions would result in a 10 per 
cent reduction in rail revenues, in sup- 
port of which it presented a tabulation 
of comparative revenues from New 
Orleans to Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. It said that such a reduction 
in revenues “is poor compensation for 
recapturing barge movements in con- 
travention of the national transportation 
policy.” American also used substantially 
the same points as National elsewhere 
in its petition. 


In its original petition for suspension, 
to which it later issued a supplement, the 
Waterways Freight Bureau said that the 
proposed rates were in violation of sec- 
tion 1 of the act in that they were un- 
reasonably low, being lower than neces- 
sary to meet the alleged barge competi- 
tion, and were “unjust and unreason- 
able” because they would be “destructive 
of the alleged water competition in con- 
travention of the national transportation 
policy as applied to section 1.” 

The Waterways Freight Bureau also 
stated that the proposed rates would be 
in violation of section 15a(2) of the act 
in that they would cast, by being lower 
than necessary, an undue burden on 
other traffic required to pay higher rates. 

In the supplement to its petition, the 
bureau presented statistics which it said 
showed an erosion of barge traffic to the 
railroads, and a general decline in traf- 
fic in the considered area. Such statistics 
“emphasize the fact that not only is there 
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no water competition as justifies the rail 
rate cuts,” it said, “but that any increase 
in rail movement will have to come out 
of the water carriers’ declining share of 
the transportation, to their severe in- 
jury.” 


Status of ‘Bulk’ Commodities 
Moving in Commerce Since 
Exemption Enactment Asked 


A literal interpretation of section 
303(b) of the interstate commerce 
act, exempting certain water carrier 
transportation from regulation 
which would give “due considera- 
tion” to the critical or test date of 
June 1, 1939, contained therein, 
would bar many bulk commodities 
now moving or which could move 
in unregulated service from the stat- 
utory exemption, say six barge lines 
signatories to a petition filed with 
the Commission for interpretation 
of that section of the act. 


The petition was filed on behalf of 
American Commercial Barge Line Co., 
Federal Barge Lines, Inc., John I. Hay 
Co., Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co.., 
the Ohio River Co., and Union Barge 
Line Corp. Petitioners seek a declara- 
tory order with respect to section 303(b) 
of the act, which reads as follows: 

“Nothing in this part shall apply to 
the transportation by a water carrier of 
commodities in bulk when the cargo 
space of the vessel in which such com- 
modities are transported is being used 
for the carrying of not more than three 
such commodities. This subsection shall 
apply only in the case of commodities 
in bulk which are (in accordance with 
the existing custom of the trade in the 
handling and transportation of such 
commodities as of June 1, 1939) loaded 
and carried without wrappers or con- 
tainers and received and delivered by 
the carrier without transportation mark 
or count. For the purposes of this sub- 
section two or more vessels while navi- 
gated as a unit shall be considered to be 
a@ single vessel. This subsection shall 
not apply to transportation subject, at 
the time this part takes effect, to the 
provisions of the intercoastal shipping 
act, 1933, as amended.” 


Petitioners said that the “true mean- 
ing and force” to be accorded the lan- 
guage within parentheses in the defini- 
tion constituted the crux of the prob- 
lem presented. 


Questions Presented 


Among the questions which could be 
decided in such a proceeding, petitioners 
said, were the following: 


“(1) Does section 303(b) provide ex- 
emption only for those commodities 
which were transported in bulk, within 
the meaning of the statute, on June 
1, 1939, on the particular waterway 
where the exemption is claimed, or (2) 
does the exemption embrace commod- 
ties which were transported on June 1, 
1939, in bulk, ‘in accordance with the 
existing custom of the trade’ on streams 
or waterways, other than the one for 
which exemption is claimed, and (3) 
can section 303(b) be construed so as to 
provide exemption with respect to com- 
modities which were either not in 
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transportation by water at all on June 
1, 1939, or which as of that date were 
not transportation ‘in accordance with 
the existing custom of the trade’ as bulk 
commodities defined in this paragraph, 
even though now the transportation of 
such commodities by water in the absence 
of the June 1, 1939, restriction, would 
meet the definition of bulk commodities 
in this particular paragraph?” 


Petitioners said that they ordinarily 
transported bulk commodities in tows 
containing regulated commodities, thus 
subjecting the entire tow to regulation 
and to all of the rules, restrictions, etc., 
including rigid adherence to openly pub- 
lished rates which went along with regu- 
lation 


Exempt Traffic 


“Unregulated carriers, on the other 
hand,” petitioners said, “are transporting 
bulk commodities, under no regulatory 
restraints and with no regard as to 
whether such commodities moved in com- 
merce at all on June 1, 1939, or whether 
they were transported in bulk on that 
date ‘in accordance with the existing 
custom of the trade.’ It is exceedingly 
difficult for regulated carriers to handle 
traffic in competiion with unregulated 
carriers under such circumstances. If 
such traffic is either made subject to 
regulation, or is declared exempt, by an 
authoritative ruling, the regulated car- 
riers will be in position to determine 
whether it would be to their best in- 
terests to participate in the future trans- 
portation of such commodities on an 
exempt basis. 


“We are certain that a literal inter- 
pretation of section 303(b) which would 
give due consideration to the critical 
or test date—June 1, 1939—contained 
therein would bar many bulk commodi- 
ties now moving or which could move in 
unregulated service from the statutory 
exemption. One such commodity which 
comes immediately to mind is alumina. 
We are certain that that commodity did 
not move by water at all in 1939, and we 
are reasonably sure that it is not so 
moving today. However, the possibility of 
the movement of alumina by water is 
assuming imminent and substantial pro- 
portions and efforts are being made by 
the water carriers to participate therein. 
Additionally, there are many other com- 
modities which are moving as exempt 
traffic today and which we believe were 
either not moving in water service at 
all on June 1, 1939, or which, at least, 
were not transported in bulk on that 
date.” 

Those commodities were identified in 
a footnote as follows: 


(1) Dry commodities: Ammonium ni- 
trate; ammonium sulphate; cement; con- 
centrates, zinc; feldspar; fluorspar; ferro- 
alloys; ferro manganese; flue dust; fly 


ash; magnesite, dead burned; manure 
salt; milo maize; mud, drilling: ores, 
viz., barytes, chrome, ilmenite, iron, 


manganese, zinc; phosphate, dicalcium: 
phosphate rock; salt; sludge; soyabeans; 
superphosphate; triple superphosphate 


(2) Liquids—not in certified tank 
barges: Alcohol; caustic soda; glycol; 
linseed oil; liquid sugar; methanol; 


molten sulphur; monochlorobenzine; oil, 
soyabean, etc. 


“Petitioners earnestly submit,” they 
said, “that the uncertainty which now 
exists with respect to the matters and 
things here discussed could and should 
be resolved by the issuance of a declara- 
tory order. Due to the many carriers and 
the many commodities involved we re- 


spectfully request that after due public 
notice, hearings should be held and that 
the proceeding should be combined with 
an appropriate rule-making proceeding 
in which upon the evidence adduced, an 
authoritative ruling could be made as to 
the specific commodities which meet the 
statutory test of exemption.” 


N.I.T. League Files Reply 
To Central Motor Bureau 


Petition for Rate Probe 


The National Industrial Traffic 
League has filed with the Commis- 
sion a reply to a petition of the 
Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau, Inc., requesting a general in- 
vestigation into the reasonableness 
and lawfulness of class and com- 
modity rates and rules on traffic be- 
tween points in Central Territory 
(T.W., March 1, p. 63, and March 22, 
p. 15). The League said its reply was 
in the nature of an “objection” to 
the institution of such an investiga- 
tion. The case is docketed at the 
Commission as No. 32385. 


In its petition, the bureau said that 
voluntary action by its members and 
non-members to eliminate “destructive” 
rate-making practices and to correct 
the “chaotic” conditions existing in 
motor common carrier rate making was 
impossible to effect because of the “de- 
structive competitive practices” engaged 
in by carriers in the territory. 


Reasons for Denial of Petition 


The League, in its reply, presented six 
points it said were “broad grounds” for 
denial of the bureau’s petition, as fol- 
lows: 


@ The proposed investigation is a 
“drastic” step in the bureau’s program 
to set up a rate structure for Central 
Territory carriers “which contemplates 
truly an abuse of the minimum rate 
powers, to be exercised herein under a 
proposed summary procedure.” The pro- 
gram would be “in derogation of that 
right of independent action which is 
inexorably required by section 5a” of 
the interstate commerce act 


e@ Shippers had found from previous 
minimum rate orders that the effects 
thereof “were of questionable benefit 
to motor carriers, and burdensome and 
annoying to shippers generality .. .” 


e@ A minimum rate order in Central 
Territory establishing a minimum class 
scale or prescribing minimum commodity 
rates or both “inevitably will result in 
great diversions of business to contract 
carriers and _ private’ transportation, 
through loss of traffic which is now 
moving under rates voluntarily estab- 
lished by the motor carriers having been 
worked out to the mutual satisfaction 
of carriers and shippers.” A minimum 
rate order such as that proposed “will 
have the effect of superseding the proper 
management discretion and responsibility 
of the carriers directly involved.” 


@ There are “comparatively few car- 
riers against which there is reason or 
excuse for proposing a cease and desist 
minimum rate order, only two being 
named.” Such a situation could be met 
by ordinary remedies under formal com- 
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plaint with 
defendants. 


@ The proposal “in essence is a re- 
quest for a show-cause order—directed 
to whom it may concern—for the ship- 
pers to establish the propriety of the 
present rates now in effect and the im- 
propriety of higher rates to be proposed 
by the (bureau’s) staff: this without 
present disclosure of the basis on which 
the minimum rates are to be contructed.” 
The idea “seems to be that a Commission 
investigation avoids the burden of proof 
ordinarily resting upon carriers in com- 
plaint or suspension proceedings, and 
substituting the burden on the shippers 
to justify particular rates in that com- 
plex structure of class and commodity 
rates of over 800 carriers which would 
be encompassed in a sweeping order of 
investigations.” 

@ Motor carrier bureaus in other im- 
portant territories “probably” would con- 
strue the institution of the proposed in- 
vestigation as an “open invitation” for 
Similar petitions and as a precedent 
affording opportunity to seek prescrip- 
tion of new scales as minimum rates. 


Effort to Freeze Rate Level 


The League further stated that “the 
effort here is to promote an investiga- 
tion under which the Commission will 
be expected to enter a minimum rate 
order, temporarily yet indefinitely freez- 
ing motor carrier rates in Central Ter- 
ritory on the highest level now or ever 
in effect.” Thus, said the League, the 
Commission was expected to fix as mini- 
mum rates a scale of class rates which 
“ordinarily would be prescribed as rea- 
sonable maximum rates.” 

In asking denial of the bureau’s peti- 
tion, the League said that such denial 
should be “without prejudice to the 
bringing of any complaint cases against 
individual carriers and directed to rates 
described with ordinary definiteness, as 
the rights of such complainants may 
justify and require.” 


such carriers named as 


Ratification of Appointments 
Of F.E.C. Co-Trustees Asked 


Petitions have been filed with the 
Commission in Finance No. 13170, Flor- 
ida East Coast Railway Reorganization, 
asking ratification under section 77(c) 
(1) of the bankruptcy act of the ap- 
pointments of J. Turner Butler and Wil- 
liam A. Hallowes as trustees of the prop- 
erty of the debtor, Florida East Coast 
Railway. 


Mr. Butler stated, in his petition, that 
he is presently an attorney for “num- 
erous small businesses” and has two paid 
retainers, one from the Florida State 
Development Commission, the other 
from the Duval County Budget Com- 
mission. He would abandon “any and 
all other employments” inconsistent with 
his new assignment or that would inter- 
fere therewith, he said. 


Mr; Hallowes said that he is state 
attorney of the Fourth Judicial Circuit of 
Florida, with an annual salary payable 
by the state of Florida and Duval, Clay, 
and Nassau counties, and that he does 
not engage in the private practice of 
law. He stated that he was of the opin- 
ion that he would have “ample and 


> 
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sufficient time to discharge his duties as 
said state attorney as said co-trustee 


without neglect or detriment to either.” 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 





Finance No. 20125, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., of Portland, Ore., asks authority 
to issue 60,000 shares of its common _ stock 
in connection with the acquisition of Knaus 
Truck Lines, Inc., and Transport Equipment 
Co., Inc 

* - . 

Finance No. 20126, Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to extend the 
maturity date and modify the terms of a 
promissory note in the original principal 
amount of $4,500,000, now reduced to $3,- 
700,000: to continue in pledge as security 
therefor, as thus extended and modified, 
$4,982,000 principal amount of its first mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds, and to pledge as 
additional security $1,000,000 principal 
amount of its general consolidated mort- 
gage 414 per cent bonds, and certain 5 per 
cent general consolidated mortgage bonds. 

* 7 > 

Finance No. 20127, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. asks authority to issue $7,- 
695,000 aggregate principal amount of serial 
equipment trust certificates, Series 5S, in 
connection with the acquisition of 100 cov- 
ered hopper cars and 1,900 gondolas of 
various types . - 

Finance No. 20129, The Greyhound Corp., 
of Chicago, Ill., asks authority to issue 
215.312 shares of $3-par-value common stock 
in exchange for 3,36414, shares of no-par- 
value Class B common stock of Southwest- 
ern Greyhound Lines, Inc., on a basis of 
64 to l 

> > > 

MC-F-6865, Everett E. Pratt, doing busi- 
ness as Hyman Motor Service Co., of Quincy, 
Tll.. and Martin Human and Everett E. Pratt, 
doing business as Hyman Motor Service Co., 
also of Quincy, pointly ask authority for 
the former to purchase the remaining one- 
third interest which he does not presently 
own of the latter; transfer the operating 
authority of the latter to the former, and 
temporarily to operate 

> > a 

MC-F-6866, C. E. Mendez—Control, Red- 
wing Carriers, Inc., of Tampa, Fla., asks 
authority to acquire control of Rockana 
Carriers, Inc., also of Tampa, through owner- 
ship of capital stock 

> > > 

MC-F-6867, Herrin Transportation Co., of 
Houston, Tex., asks authority to acquire 
control of M.P. & St. L. Express, Inc., of 
Pacucah, Ky., through ownership of capital 
stock, and temporarily to operate 

> > 

MC-F-6868, ABC Express Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., asks authority to purchase the 
operating rights of Hyman Kahn, also of 
Philadelphia, and temporarily to operate 


MC-F-6869, Van Stone, doing business as 
Stone Trucking Co., of Tulsa, Okla., asks 
authority to purchase a portion of the 
operating rights of Robert G. Courtney, 
doing business as Courtney’s Moving & Stor- 
age, of Marion, Ill. 

> 7 o 

MC-F-6871, Harold Morse and Henry J 
Holien, doing business as Helphrey Motor 
Freight, of Spokane, Wash., ask authority to 
purchase the operating rights and equip- 
ment of Washington Auto Freight, Inc., also 
of Spokane 

MC-F-7864, Everett E. Pratt, doing busi- 
ness as Hyman Motor Service Co., of Quincy, 
Ill., and Western Illinois Trucking Service, 
Inc., also of Quincy, jointly ask authority 
for the former to purchase the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the latter by trans- 
fering the latter’s operating authority to the 
former and subsequently dissolving the lat- 
ter, and temporarily to operate 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 





No. 32366, Pennsylvania R.R. Co.—Aban- 
donment and Rescheduling of Certain Pas- 
senger Trains. The City of Philadelphia asks 
reconsideration. 

» > > 

No. 32385, Petiton of Central States Motor 

Freight Bureau for general investigation of 


motor common carrier rates, charges, rules, 
regulations and practices within Central 
Territory. Ramus Trucking Line, Inc. asks 
denial of petition of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau for general rate investiga- 
tion. 

> + . 

MC-96925, Jacksonville Storage & Transfer, 
Inc. R. M. Altman Trucking Co. asks revo- 
cation of registration in part. 

. . 


MC-97264, Sub. 16, M & M Oil and Trans- 
portation, Inc., Common Carrier—Extension 
—Petroleum. Applicant asks reconsideration 
and/or rehearing, and oral argument. 

> * + 


MC-C-258, Commercial Zone of Kansas 
City, Mo.-Kan. Midwest Pre-Cote Co. asks 
waiver of Rule 1.10l(e) of General Rules of 
Practice and for redefinition of Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kan. Commercial Zone. 

. * . 

MC-C-1891, Oilfield Equipment, Materials, 
and Supplies to and Between the Southwest. 
Hill & Hill Truck Line, Inc. asks vacation 
of portion of Commission's order of Apr. 24, 
1957. 

> > . 

I. & 8S. M-10981, Oil Paste from Jersey 
City, N.J. to Baltimore and Sparrows Point, 
Md. Eastern Tank Carriers Conference, Inc 
asks reconsideration and vacation of sus- 
pension order. 

. 7 . 

MC-F-6241, The Short Line, Inc.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—New England Transporta- 
tion Co. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees ask reconsideration on 
report of Div. 4 on reconsideration 

. > > 

No. 31990, Yellow Jacket Boat Co., Inc. 
v. A. T. & 8S. F., et al. Complainant asks 
reconsideration by entire Commission. 

** > 

MC-16859, E. F. Daley, Inc 
asks revocation of certificate 

MC-31675, Sub. 15, Northern Freight Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Clarkesville. Applicant asks 
reconsideration 


Applicant 


7 7 * 


MC-89706, Sub. 25, Motorway Corp., Ex- 
tension—Sugar. Applicant asks permission 
to file out of rule petition for reconsidera- 
tion of order of Jan. 13. 

* . > 


MC-111812, Sub. 35, Midwest Coast Trans- 
port, Inc., Extension—Huron, 8.D. Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc., et al. ask recon- 
sideration and consolidation and/or joint 
handling with certain related cases. 

7 7 - 

MC-113514, Sub. 21, Smith Transit, Inc., 
Extension—Flour in Bulk. Applicant asks 
reconsideration. 

> > > 

I. & 8S. M-7954, Consolidation—Central 
Territory Points.; I. & S. M-8286, Consolida- 
tion Charges—Tarbet Trucking, Inc.: I. & 
s M-9032, Consolidation at Chicago- 
Tucker Freight Lines, Inc.; MC-C-1882, Con- 
solidation—Hinchcliff Motor Service, Inc.: 
MC-C-2013, Consolidation—Takin Bros 
Freight Lines, Inc.; I. & S. M-9730, Consolli- 
dation—Indiana—Tucker Freight Lines, Inc 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc 
asks further hearing. 

. > > 

I. & S. M-10877, Motor—Water Rates Be- 
tween Calif., Ore., & Wash. Coastwise Line 
asks vacation of suspension orders. 

7 o > 

Finance 19416 and Finance 20073, New 
York, New Haven and Hartford R.R. Co 
N.Y., N.H., and H. R.R. Co. ask modifica- 
tion of orders of Aug. 6, 1956 in Finance 
19416 and Feb. 20, 1958 in Finance 20073. 

> > > 


MC-27956 and Sub. 1, County Transporta- 
tion Co. Applicant asks revocation of cer- 
tificates MC-27956 and Sub. 1. 

> . o 


MC-109761, Sub. 4, Carl Subler Trucking, 
Inc., Extension—Canned Fruit and Vege- 
tables from Fla. Points (4th Petition). Ap- 
plicant asks reconsideration of recommended 
report of Examiner Lucian A. Jackson, 
which was adopted by the Commission on 
Aug. 31, 1956 


* * . 


MC-113514, Sub. 21, Smith Transit, Inc., 
Extension—Flour in Bulk Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. asks reconsideration. 

> > 


* 


MC-F-6855, Miller’s Motor Freight, Inc., 
and Charles Transportation, Inc., to effect 
a merger Paul W. Hively asks to join it 
as a party-applicant. . 

* 


No. 31493, Basic Refractories, Inc. v. A. C 
& Y., et al Defendants ask leave to file 
a petition for reconsideration by entire 


Commission. 
o = > 


No. 31979, Long Island R.R. Co. v. Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., et 
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al. Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal asks 
reconsideration and argument before entire 
Commission. 

. * ” 

I. & S. 6234, Routing—Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown R.R. on Overhead Traffic. Re- 
spondents ask postponement of effective 
date of order and authority to defer effec- 
tive date of schedules on less than statutory 
notice. 

> > > 

MC-101154, Sub. 18, Coy Flippen, Exten- 
sion—Lumber to Pilot Mountain Area, N.C 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. and Southern 
Railway System ask rehearing or further 
hearing and stay of Joint Board 292’s rec- 
ommended report and order 

> > o 


I. & 8. M-10954, Formaldehyde—Newark 
N.J. to N.Y. and New England % - =o 
Cormack Trucking Co., Inc. asks vacation 
of suspension order 

> >. > 

I. & 8S. M-10977, Cotton Factory Products 
Ga. Points to East Harper Motor Lines 
Inc. asks reconsideration and vacation of 
suspension order 

> 7 os 

Finance 19950, Consolidated Freightways 
Inc.—Issuance of Securities. Applicant asks 
dismissal of application. 

> > > 

MC-110805, Sub. 1, Ralph Cardone Ap 
plicant asks amendment of certificate 

> > 7 

MC-116781, Western Bracero Transporta- 
tion Co., Migrant Workers. Applicant asks 
rehearing 

> > > 

MC-C-1891, Oilfield Equipment, Materials 
and Supplies to and Between the South- 
west Wales Trucking Co., asks reopening, 
reconsideration, and modification of order 
of Apr. 24, 1957 

> > > 

MC-C-2172, McJunkin Corp. v. Smith's 
Transfer Corp. of Staunton, Va et al 
Complainant moves that answer of the de- 
fendants be made more definite and certain 
and that case be set for hearing 


MC-F-6403, Drury Bros. Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Pinson 


Transfer Co., Inc. North American Van 
Lines, Inc. asks reconsideration by full 
Commission 















MOTOR RIGHTS APPLICATIONS 


Information from digests of applica- 
tions of motor carriers of property for 
operating rights, including deviation 
route proposals, as made public by the 
Commission, appears below Protests to 
granting of an application must be filed 
within 30 days from the date shown, 
preceding the applications listed In 
cases where hearing has been assigned, 
notice of intention to oppose an applica- 
tion at such hearing must be served on 
the applicant or its representative at least 
10 days prior to date of hearing. Applica- 
tions for authority to purchase operating 
rights, merge properties or franchises, 
acquire control, lease, or to operate tem- 
porarily are digested elsewhere under the 
caption “Finance Applications.” 


MARCH 26 


MC-694, Sub. 4, Cletus E. Mummert, East 
Berlin, Pa. Contract carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting paper and paper prod- 
ucts, from (1) Spring Grove, Pa., to Youngs 
town, O., and points within 20 miles thereof, 
and (2) Youngstown, and points within 
miles thereof, to Richmond, Va.; Philadel- 
phia, Loysville, Harrisburg, Johnstown and 
Altoona, Pa., and Camden, N.Y., and, on re- 
turn, paper mill supplies and equipment 
and returned, damaged or rejected ship- 
ments of the specified commodities. 

MC-1882, Sub. 14, Wells Truckways, Ltd 
Monterey Park, Calif. Common carrier, over 
regular routes, transporting general com- 
modities, with exceptions, (1) between Ben- 
son, Ariz., and Lordsburg, N.M., over 
described route, and return, and (2) between 
Douglas, Ariz., and Lordsburg, over a de- 
scribed route, and return 


MC-3560, Sub. 12 (correction), General Ex- 
pressways, Inc., Chicago, Il. Common car- 
rier, transporting general commodities, wit) 
exceptions, serving the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. plant approximately five miles south of 
Chillicothe, Ill., and one and a half miles 
north of Mossville, Ill., as an off-route point 
in connection with authorized regular route 
operations. 


MC-4405, Sub. 295, Dealers Transit, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. Common carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting (1) trailers, semi-trail- 
ers, trailer and semi-trailer chassis, other 
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than those designed to be drawn by passen- 
ger cars, in initial movements, truckaway 
and driveaway, from Fresno, Calif., to all 
points in the U.S.; (2) truck-tractors, in 
secondary movements, driveaway, only when 
drawing trailers moving in initial move- 
ments in driveaway service, from Fresno, to 
points in Ariz., Nev., Ore., and Vt., and 
(3) truck and trailer bodies, from Fresno, to 
all points in the U. 8. 

MC-6461, Sub. 4, B-Line Transport Co., 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting ore concen- 
trates, between points in Washington and 
points in described areas of Ore., and Mont 
Note: Applicant says the application is to 
extend authority to include hauling of ore 
concentrates. 

MC-7228, Sub. 22, Home Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Mount Vernon, Wash. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
canned goods, fresh and frozen foods and 
empty containers or other such incidental 
facilities (not specified) used in transport- 
ing the specified commodities, between 
points in California, and points on the U.S.- 
Canada border in Wash., Ida., and Mont 

MC-26396, Sub. 6, Star Transfer Co., Bill- 
ings, Mont Common carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting natural sodium sesqui- 
carbonate and refined and natural soda ash, 
in bulk, in truckload lots or in tank vehicles, 
from Westvaco, Wyo., to Columbus, Mont., 
and contaminated and rejected products, on 
return 

MC-29130, Sub. 85, Rock Island Motor 
Transit Co., Des Moines, Ia. Common car- 
rier, transporting general commodities, with 
exceptions, serving the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. plant approximately five miles south of 
Chillicothe, Ill.. and one and a half miles 
north of Mossville. Ill., as an off-route point 
in connection with authorized regular route 
operations 

MC-29886, Sub. 112, Dallas & Mavis For- 
warding Co., Inc., South Bend, Ind. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting trucks, tractors, buses and chassis, 
driveaway, from points in King County 
Wash., to points in the U.S., and Alaska, 
except points in Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., 
Ida., Kan., Minn., Mont., Nev., N.M., N.D., 
Okla., Ore., S.D., Tex., Utah., Wash., and 
Wyo., and, on return, rejected or damaged 
shipments of the specified commoditites 

MC-29886, Sub. 113, Dallas & Mavis For- 
warding Co., Inc., South Bend, Ind. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting trucks, tractors, buses and chassis, 
driveaway, from points in Multnomah 
County, Ore., to points in the U.S., and 
Alaska, except points in Calif., Colo., Ida 
Mo., Mont., Neb., Okla., Ore., Tex., Utah 
Wash., and Wyo., and, on return, rejected 
or damaged shipments of the specified com- 
modities. 

MC-31600, Sub. 443, P. B. Mutrie Motor 
Transportation, Inc., Waltham, Mass. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting rye liquor, in bulk, in tank vehicles 
from Cockeysville, Md., to Peekskill, N.Y.., 
and, on return, rejected or refused ship- 
ments of the specified commodity. 

MC-35320, Sub. 53, T.I1.M.E., Inc., Lubbock 
Tex Common carrier, over an alternate 
route, transporting general commodities, 
with exceptions, between the junction of 
U.S. Highway 80 and an unnumbered high- 
way near Gila Bend, Ariz., and the junction 
of U.S. Highway 80 and an unnumbered 
highway near Palo Verde, Ariz., over U.S 
Highway 80, serving no intermediate points, 
as an alternate route for operating conven- 
lence only, in connection with authorized 
regular route operations 

MC-35320, Sub. 57, T.I.M.E., Inc., Lubbock, 
Tex Common carrier, over an alternates 
route transporting general commodities, 
with exceptions, between the junction of 
U.S. Highway 70 and an unnumbered high- 
way near Cutter, Ariz., and the junction of 
U.S. Highway 70 and an unnumbered high- 
way near Bylas, Ariz., over U.S. Highway 70 
serving no intermediate points, as an alter- 
nate rout for operating convenience only 
in connection with authorized regular rout« 
operations Note: Applicant says the U.S 
highway previously moved via College dam 
and that it has been relocated; the purpose 
of the application is to use the newly desig- 
nated highway as an alternate route 

MC-40007, Sub. 52, Reliable Transportation 
Co Los Angeles, Calif. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting varnish, 
resin, synthetic resins, linseed oil and modi- 
fied linseed oils, in bulk, in tank vehicles, 
from points in Los Angeles and Orange 
counties, Calif., to points in Arizona 

MC-40007, Sub. 53, Reliable Transportation 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting morea- 
pre-mix, consisting of a combination »f 
urea, phosphoric acid, brine, specially de- 
natured alcohol and trace minerals, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, from Anaheim, Calif., to 
points in Ariz., Colo., Ida., Nev., N.M., Ore., 
Utah, and Wash. 


MC-43269, Sub. 43, Wells Cargo, Inc., Reno, 


Nev. Common carrier, over irregular routes, 
transporting (1) ore, ore concentrates and 
precipitates (restricted to shipments having 
an immediate subsequent movement by con- 
necting carriers to points beyond Arizona); 
ore milling and mining machinery; con- 
struction material for use at mines; mining 
supplies (including explosives), and petro- 
leum products, in containers, between points 
in a described area of Arizona, with restric- 
tions, and (2) ore, ore concentrates and 
precipitates, between points in a described 
area of Arizona, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, Ripley and Winterhaven, Calif., 
and points in California within five miles 
of each. Note: Duplication with present 
authority to be eliminated. 

MC-45181, Sub. 1, Harold Roy Kriner, Le- 
masters, Pa. Common carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting lumber and building 
supplies and materials, from points in Appo- 
mattox, Charlotte, Halifax, Lunenburg, 
Mecklenburg and Prince Edward counties, 
Va., to points in Frederick and Washington 
counties, Md.; Franklin and Fulton counties, 
te and Berkeley and Jefferson counties, 

a 

MC-52460, Sub. 44, Hugh Breeding, Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla. Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting (1) caustic soda, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, from points in Harris 
County, Tex., to points in Oklahoma, and 
(2) spent caustic soda, in bulk, in tank ve- 
hicles, from points in Oklahoma, to points 
in Harris County 

MC-89066, Sub. 8, Mairs Transport, Ltd., 
New Westminster, British Columbia, Canada 
Common or contract carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting chicken grit (crushed 
granite), from ports of entry on the U.S.- 
Canada border at or near Sumas, Lynden and 
Blaine, Wash., to points in Snohomish 
Island and King counties, Wash Note 
Applicant has filed an application seeking 
conversion of its existing permits to com- 
mon carrier certificates 

MC-89066, Sub. 9, Mairs Transport, Ltd., 
New Westminster, British Columbia, Canada 
Common or contract carrier, Over irregular 
routes, transporting petroleum products, in 
bulk, from points in King Snohomish 
Island, Skagit and Whatcom counties, Wash 
to ports of entry on the U.S.-Canada border 
at or near Lynden, Sumas and Blaine, Wash 
in foreign commerce only Note: Applicant 
has filed an application seeking conversion 
of its permits to common carrier certificates 

MC-94851, Sub. 1, Howard W. Clark, Wash- 
ington, D.C Contract carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting electrical appliances 
and equipment and parts, between Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Baltimore, Md Note 
Applicant says authority requested is to be 
performed for only one shipper—the Chesa- 
peake district of the sales and distribution 
department, a department of the appliance 
and television receiver division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co 

MC-100623, Sub. 3, Hourly Mssengers, Inc 
Philadelphia, Pa Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting packages and 
parcels, with exceptions, (1) from points in 
specified counties of New Jersey to points 
in a described area of Pennsylvania and in 
specified counties of Delaware, and (2) from 
points in specified counties of Delaware to 
points in New Jersey 

MC-102616, Sub. 649, Coastal Tank Lines 
Inc., York, Pa Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting soluble polyester 
resin, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from Read- 
ing, Pa., to Northboro, Mass 


MC-104128, Sub. 74, Frank Elsworth Camp- 
bell, dba Campbell’s Service, South San 
Gabriel, Calif Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting new trailers, de- 
signed to be drawn by passenger cars, in 
initial and secondary movements, truck- 
away, from points in Riverside County 
Calif., to points in Ala Ark Colo., Fla 
Ill., Ia., Kan., La., Minn., Miss., Mo., Mont 
Neb., N.M., N.D., Okla., S.D., Tex., Wis., and 
Wyo Note: Applicant says no duplication 
of authority is intended 


MC-104340, Sub. 132, Leaman Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Downingtown, Pa Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
aviation gasoline, in bulk, in tank vehicles 
from Albany, N.Y., to specified airports at 
or near Boston, Hyannis and Barnstable 
Mass 


MC-105217, Sub. 40, Rice Truck Lines 
Great Falls, Mont Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting petroleum and 
petroleum products, in bulk, in tank ve- 
hicles, from points in Natrona and Carbon 
counties, Wyo., to points in Montana 


MC-107227, Sub. 60, Insured Transporters, 
Inc., San Leandro, Calif Common carrier 
over irregular routes, transporting trucks, 
in initial movements, driveaway, from Port- 
land, Ore., to points in a described area of 
the US 

MC-107353, Sub. 9, Harold Morse and Henry 
J. Holien, dba Helphrey Motor Freight, 
Spokane, Wash. Common carrier, over regu- 
lar routes, transporting general commodi- 
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ties, with exceptions, between 
points in Ore., and Wash. 

MC-107643, Sub. 49, St. Johns Motor Ex- 
press Co., Portland, Ore. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting (1) glue, 
in bags or barrels, from points in King and 
Pierce counties, Wash., to points in Oregon, 
and, on return, empty containers used in 
transporting glue, and (2) glue in bags or 
barrels and empty containers used in trans- 
porting glue between points in Mult- 
nomah and Washington counties, Ore., and 
points in Washington 

MC-108380, Sub. 51, Johnston’s Fuel Liners, 
Inc., Newcastle, Wyo. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting petroleum and 
petroleum products, in bulk, in tank ve- 
hicles, from Billings, Mont., and points 
within five miles thereof, to points in 
Wyoming on and east of U.S. Highway 87. 

MC-109126, Sub. 8, LaSalle Trucking Co., 
San Diego, Calif Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting liquid petro- 
leum products, in bulk, in tank vehicles and 
trailers, from points in Imperial County, 
Calif.. to Yuma, Ariz., and points within 
50 miles thereof 

MC-109584, Sub. 38, Arizona-Pacific Tank 
Lines, Phoenix, Ariz. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting animal fats, 
vegetable oils and wine, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, and rejected and contaminated 
shipments of those commodities, between 
points in California, on the one hand, and 
points in Colo., Ida., Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., 
Ky., Minn., Mich., Mo., Neb., N.D., O., Okla., 
Ore., S.D., Tenn., Tex., Utah, Wash., and 
Wis., on the other Note: No duplicate 
authority is sought 

MC-109584, Sub. 40, Arizona-Pacific Tank 
Lines, Phoenix, Ariz. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting (1) synthetic 
resins, from Anaheim, Calif., to Denver, 
Colo.; (2) liquid cleaning, scouring and 
washing compounds, including dry-cleaning 
solvents, from Los Angeles and Oakland, 
Calif.. to Denver and Littleton, Colo., and 
(3) blends of vegetable oils and animal fats, 
from Long Beach, Calif., to Phoenix and 
Tucson, Ariz., and on return in each case, 
rejected and contaminated shipments of the 
specified commodities. 

MC-110264, Sub. 13, Albuquerque Phoenix 
Express, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
general commodities, with exceptions, but 
including Class A and B explosives, between 
Phoenix, Ariz.. and Deer Valley Park and 
Adobe, Ariz 

MC-112497, Sub. 107, Hearin Tank Lines, 
Inc., Baton Rouge, La Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting (1) wood 
preservatives, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Lake Charles, La., to points in Ark., Miss., 
nd Tex., and (2) muriatic acid, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles. from Anniston, Ala., to 
points in Virginia 

MC-114019, Sub. 15, Emery Transportation 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting meats, packing 
house products and commodities used by 
packing houses, from Omaha, Neb., and 
Sioux City, Ia., to points in Conn., Del., Ky., 
Me., N.H., N.J., N.Y Md., Mass., O., Pa., 
R.I., Vt.. Va.. W.Va., and D.C. Note: Appli- 
cant has filed application for determination 
of its status 

MC-116698, Sub. 2, Babcock & Lee Freight 
Lines, Inc., Billings, Mont. Common carrier, 
over a regular route, transporting general 
commodities, with exceptions, but including 
commodities requiring special equipment, 
between Billings and Red Lodge, Mont., 
over a described route, and return, serving 
all intermediate points 

MC-117028, Western Transport Co Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting house trailers and 
mobile homes, between points in Arizona, 
on the one hand, and points in the U5., 
on the other 

MC-117072, Sub. 1, Armored Transport of 
Los Angeles, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif Con- 
tract carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting coin, currency and securities, be- 
tween Los Angeles, Calif., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Yuma, Mari- 
copa, Pinal, Gila, Yavapai, Pima and Santa 
Cruz counties, Ariz Note: Applicant asks 
that duplication with previously filed appli- 
cation be eliminated 

MC-117154, Jess D. Sisemore and Dan D 
Sisemore, dba More Truck Lines, South Gate, 
Calif. Contract carrier, over irregular routes, 
transporting asphalt roofing, roll roofing, 
shingles, mastic, lumber and related build- 
ing materials, from Los Angeles, Calif., to 
the port of entry on the U.S.-Mexico border 
at Calexico, Calif., and, on return, ginned 
cotton, cotton seed and cake. 


numerous 


MC-117171, Sam Colobella, dba Green Val- 
ley Produce, Vernal, Utah. Contract carrier, 
over a regular route, transporting merchan- 
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dise dealt in by wholesale, retail and chain 
grocery and food business houses, from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to Rangely, Colo., over a 
described route, serving no intermediate 
points. 

MC-117181, Babcock & Lee Transportation, 
Inc., Billings, Mont. Contract carrier, over 
regular routes, transporting general com- 
modities, with exceptions, but including 
commodities requiring special equipment, 
between Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., and 
Billings, Mont., over several described routes. 
Note: Dual operations and common control 
may be involved; on return, applicant says 
it will transport exempt commodities and 
commodities in connection with other au- 
thority it holds. 

MC-117186, Sub. 1, Joseph M. Bodnar, dba 
Bodnar Trucking Co., South River, NJ. 
Contract carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting clay and sand, in bulk, in dump 
trucks, between Sayreville, N.J., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in N.Y., and 
Pa. Note: Applicant says the transport will 
be restricted to shipments for the Sayre & 
Fisher Co 

MC-117201, Interstate Distributing Co., 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting lumber, be- 
tween points in Washington, on the one 
hand, and points in California, on the other. 

MC-117227, George J. Yocum, Milton, Pa. 
Common carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting used railroad tank cars and com- 
ponent parts thereof, from Milton, Pa., to 
points in N.Y., N.J., O., and W.Va. 

MC-117233, Mercury Motor Freight, Inc., 
Clairton, Pa. Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting (1) pre-cut and pre- 
fabricated buildings and component parts 
thereof, from points in Allegheny County, 
Pa., to points in O., N.Y., NJ., W.Va., Va., 
N.C., Ind., Ill., Wis., Ky., Md., Del., Mich., 
Sonn., Mass., R.I., S8.C., Tenn., and DC., 
und (2) garage doors, from Egg Harbor, N.J., 
to points in Allegheny County, Pa 

MC-1388, Sub. 7, Overseas Transportation 
Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. Common carrier, over 
a regular route, transporting general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Miami, 
and Homestead, Fla., over a described route, 
and return, serving all intermediate points. 
(Handling without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-2359, Sub. 8, Rocco D. Dameo, Short 
Hills, N.J. Contract carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting returned shipments of 
concrete pipe with asbestos binder, from 
points in Conn., and Del., and those in 
specified counties of Md., N.Y., and Pa., 
Lo the Johns-Manville Corp. plant at Man- 
ville, N.J. Note: Applicant says service is 
under contract with Johns-Manville and are 
returned shipments of commodities which 
moved outbound by the carrier. (Handling 
without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-30887, Sub. 84, Shipley Transfer, Inc., 
Reisterstown, Md Common carrier, Over 
irregular routes, transporting latex, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, from Dover and Cheswold, 
Del., to Linden and Milltown, N.J., and to 
points in Md., N.Y., Pa., and Va., with ex- 
ceptions (Handling without oral hearing 
requested.) 

MC-30887, Sub. 85, Shipley Transfer, Inc., 
Reisterstown, Md. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting aluminum 
chloride, in bulk, in dump-tank semi-trailers 
or hopper vehicles, from Elberta and North 
Tonawanda, N.Y., and Elkton, Md., to Wii- 
mington, Del.; Carney’s Point, Bound Brook 
and Linden, N.J., Chester, Clairton, Phila- 
delphia, Lock Haven, Pittsburgh and West 
Elizabeth, Pa.; Buffalo, Massena, Rensselaer 
and Alexandria Bay, N.Y.; Midland, Mich.; 
Whiting, Ind., atid Charleston, W.Va. (Han- 
dling without oral hearing requested.) 


MC-45933, Sub. 4, Eagel Transfer Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting meats, meat prod- 
ucts and meat by-products, from Wilming- 
ton, Del., to Avondale, Coatesville, Downing- 
town, Kennett Square, Oxford, Toughkena- 
mon, West Chester and West Grove, Pa. 
(Handling without oral hearing requested.) 


MC-66562, Sub. 1399, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. Common 
carrier, over a regular route, transporting 
general commodities, including Class A and 
B explosives, moving in express service, be- 
tween Albany and Hoosick Falls, N.Y., over 
a described route, and return, serving Valley 
Falls and Eagle Bridge, N.Y., as intermediate 
points, with restrictions. Note: Applicant 
says the application is for authority to sub- 
stitute motor service for discontinued rail 
service; also, interchange with rail and air 
express service will be made at Albany. 
(Handling without oral hearing requested.) 


MC-66562, Sub. 1403, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. Common car- 
rier, over regular routes, transporting gen- 
eral commodities, including Class A and B 
explosives, moving in express service, be- 


tween specified points in Washington, D.C., 
and Maryland, over described routes. Note: 
Applicant says the service will be limited 
to that auxiliary to or supplemental of ex- 
press service. (Handling without oral hear- 
ing requested.) 

MC-66562, Sub. 1404, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. Common car- 
rier, over a regular route, transporting gen- 
eral commodities, including Class A and B 
explosives, moving in express service, be- 
tween Norfolk and Virginia Beach, Va., over 
U.S. Highway 58, serving no intermediate 
points. Note: Applicant says the service 
will be limited to that auxiliary to or sup- 
plemental of express service. (Handling 
without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-78786, Sub. 221, Pacific Motor Trucking 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. Common carrier, 
over a regular route, transporting general 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
Globe and Glenbar, Ariz., over U.S. High- 
way 70, and return, serving no intermediate 
points, as an alternate route for operating 
convenience only, in connection with au- 
thorized regular route operatios. Note: Ap- 
plicant says the service will be restricted to 
pickup, delivery and interchange of traffic 
only at those points specified which are 
stations on lines of the Southern Pacific 
Co.; dual operations may be involved. 
(Handling without oral hearing requested.) 


MC-109637, Sub. 74, Gasoline Transport 
Co., Louisville, Ky. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting liquid ad- 


hesive paste, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
St. Bernard, O., to Louisville, Ky. (Han- 
dling without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-110698, Sub. 93, Ryder Tank Line, Inc., 
Greensboro, N.C. Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting liquid chemi- 
cals, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from Charles- 
ton, S8.C., to points in Florida. (Handling 
without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-117226, Trans Bay Trailer Transport, 
San Leandro, Calif. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting trailers, de- 
signed to be drawn by passenger cars, in 
initial movements, truckaway, from Santa 
Clara, Calif., to points in Calif., Nev., Ariz., 
N.M., Ore., Wash., Ida., Mont., Wyo., Utah, 
Colo., N.D., S.D., Minn., and Fla. (Han- 
dling without oral hearing requested.) 

MC-117249, Richard D. Breen, dba Breen's 
Trucking, Gardner, Mass. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting uncrated 
new furniture and parts and materials used 
or useful in the manufacture of new furni- 
ture, between Gardner and Templeton, 
Mass., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in New Hampshire. (Handling with- 
out oral hearing requested.) 

MC-99943, Sub. 1, Rockana Carriers, Inc., 
Tampa, Fla. Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting (1) sulphur, in bulk, 
from points in Hillsborough County, Fla, 
to points in that county and to points in 
Ala., and Ga.; (2) ammonia nitrate, in bulk, 
from points in Chatham County, Ga., to 
points in Florida; (3) salt, in bulk, from 
points in Hillsborough County, to ints in 
Polk County, Fla.; (4) phosphates, including 
superphosphate and triple superphosphate, 
from points in Hillsborough and Polk coun- 
ties, to points in Hillsborough County and 
those in Georgia; (5) salt, in bags, from 
points in Hillsborough County, to points in 
Florida, and (6) fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials, including phosphates, from Polk and 
Hillsborough counties, to points in Hills- 
borough County. The application is related 
directly, in part, to MC-F-6866, in which 
C. E. Mendez, of Tampa, seeks authority to 
continue in control, through ownership of 
capital stock, of Rockana. 


Deviation Route Proposals 


Summarized below are notices of pro- 
posals filed with the I.C.C. by motor 
carriers of property to operate over de- 
viation routes. Protests, if any, must be 
filed within 30 days from March 26. 


MC-5908 (deviation No. 2), Truck Trans- 
port Co., Dearborn, Mich. Common carrier, 
transporting general commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over a deviation route between 
Buffalo and Ripley, N.Y., as follows: From 
Buffalo over the New York thruway and 
access routes to Ripley, and return, for 
operating convenience only, serving no in- 
termediate points. 


MC-5908 (deviation No. 3), Truck Trans- 
port Co., Dearborn, Mich. Common carrier, 
transporting general commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over a deviation route, between 
interchange No. 1 of the Indiana toll road 
and interchange No. 11 of the toll road, 
over the Indiana toll road, for operating 
convenience only, serving no intermediate 
points. 


MC-66562 (deviation No. 1), Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. Com- 
mon carrier, transporting general commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, over a deviation route, 
between Morgantown and Fairmont, W.Va., 
as follows: om Morgantown over West 


Virginia Highway 73 to Fairmont, and re- 
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turn, for operating convenience only, serv- 
ing no intermediate points. 

MC-70151 (deviation No. 1), United Truck- 
ing Service, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Common 
carrier, transporting general commodities, 
with exceptions, over a deviation route, be- 
tween Charlotte, Mich., and Huntington, 
Ind., as follows: from Charlotte over Mich- 
igan Highway 78 to the Michigan-Indiana 
border, and thence over Indiana Highway 9 
to Huntington, and return, for operating 
convenience only, serving no intermediate 
points. 


MC-105923 (deviation No. 1), Gulf Coast 
Express, Inc., Houston, Tex. Common car- 
rier, transporting general commodities, with 
exceptions, over a deviation route, between 
Houston and Virginia Point, Tex., as fol- 
lows: From Houston over the Gulf freeway 
to Virginia Point, and return, for operating 
convenience only, serving no intermediate 
points 


eeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


COMPLAINTS 


No. 32394, Passenger Fares, N. Y. S. & W. 
Railroad Co. 


Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 2, into and concerning 
increased rail one-way and round-trip 
coach fares, 46-trip commutation fares, 
and 10-trip commutation fares between 
New York City and Butler, N.J., and 
intermediate points, as set forth in I.C.C 
tariff Nos. 90, 91 and 92 of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western Railroad, ef- 
fective March 22. 


No. 32395, Morton Salt Co. and the Lake 
Michigan Corp. the Belt Railway Co 
of Chicago. 


Alleges demurrage charges sought on 
carload shipments of coal held at the 
Rail to Water Transfer Corp. in Chi- 
cago, Ill., for transfer to lake vessel, 
in violation of sections 1 and 6. Asks 
order and waiver of undercharges. (Rich- 
ard J. Hardy, One North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Il.) 


No. 32397, Metal Scrap—Between N.J 
and Mass. and RI, 


Investigation instituted by the Board 
of Suspension of the Commission into 
and concerning the minimum rates and 
charges, and the rules, regulations and 
practices affecting such rates and charges 
applicable on metal scrap as set forth in 
MF-I.C.C. No. 6 of Bell Transportation 


Co., Inc., (Martha Czerwonka, doing 
business as Czerwonka Trucking Co., 
series). 


MC-C-2181, Riggs Dairy Express, Inc 
Investigation and Revocation of 
Certificates. 


Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 1, to determine if the 
respondent has been engaged in opera- 
tions without authority in the trans- 
portation of sugar between Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Bellefontaine, O.; between Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Coldwater, Columbus, 
Marion and Kenton, O.: between Boston 
and Detroit, Mich., and between Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and Detroit, in violation of 
section 209, and if W. H. Edgar and Son, 
Inc., also named respondent, has par- 
ticipated in concert with Riggs in the 
violation. 


MC-C-2182, Subler Transfer, Inc.—In- 
vestigation and Revocation of Per- 
mits. 


Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 1, to determine if the 
Subler Transfer, Inc., of Versailles, O.. 
has engaged in the transportation of 
sugar between New York City and 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Baltimore, Md. and 
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Philadelphia, Pa., to points in Ohio, 
West Virginia and Michigan, without 
authority in violation of section 2098 
and if Keiser and Co., Inc., Leif Simon- 
son and Robert O. Hess have participated 
in concert with Subler Transfer in the 
violation. 


MC-C-2183, Eagle 
Investigation 
Certificate. 

Investigation 


Motor 
and 


Lines, Inc. 
Revocation of 


instituted by the Com- 


mission, division 1, to determine if Eagle 
Motor Lines, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala., 
is transporting commodities not author- 
ized in its certificate authorizing, among 
other things, the transportation of con- 
tractors’ outfits and equipment between 
points and places in Bessemer, Ala., and 
100 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points and places in 
Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee and cer- 
tain portions of Louisiana and Florida. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Approval Proposed for Lower Rail Rates 
On Fresh Meats, Midwest to Southwest 


1.C.C. Examiner Says, However, Comparable Reductions From Midwest 
To Pacific Northwest Should Be Denied, as Published. Further Rate 


Cuts on Fresh Meats Foreseen, and Recommended on Livestock. 


Temporary reductions in rail rates 
on fresh meats from the midwest to 
the far west are just and reasonable 
to Pacific south coast territory but 
not to Pacific north coast territory, 
says Examiner Otto A. Hanson, in a 
proposed report in which he asserts 
that “while these rates are experi- 
mental their permanency may be 
affected only by respondents’ need 
to publish even lower rates to recap- 
ture a larger share of the traffic.” 


The reduced rates on fresh meats and 
packinghouse products under considera- 
tion by the examiner in No. 32252, Fresh 
Meats—Transcontinental — Westbound, 
apply from transcontinental origin 
groups D to J, inclusive, and from group 
N., to destinations in Pacific north and 
south coast territories. They became 
effective August 15, 1957, when division 
2 of the Commission refused to suspend 
the operation of the tariff schedules set 
forth in items 9830-A and 9835-A in 
Agent Prueter’s tariff I.C.C. No. LCC. 
1585. 


The new rates were established to 
apply in connection with a minimum of 
30,000 pounds and to alternate with the 
present rates, minimum 21,000 pounds. 
They were scheduled to expire on August 
14, 1958, the examiner said. 


“They will sometimes be referred to as 
the new or temporary rates,” Examiner 
Hanson said. “The latter term, however, 
should not be so construed as implying 
that respondents intend for these rates 
to expire on the scheduled expiration 
date for the record indicates instead that 
while these rates are experimental their 
permanency may be affected only by 
respondents’ need to publish even lower 
rates to recapture a larger share of the 
traffic.” 


Examiner Hanson said that the de- 
clared purpose of the adjustment was to 
meet truck competition of all kinds and 
that the record was replete with evi- 
dence to show that the bulk of this 
traffic was now moving by truck. 

“Motor carrier rates include refrigera- 


tion service whereas rail rates do not,” 
Examiner Hanson said. “Respondents 
contend that 30 cents is a conservative 
estimate of the average winter and sum- 
mer icing costs on rail shipments of fresh 
meats. 


Basically their new rail rates on fresh 
meats were when originally formulated 
30 cents under the corresponding motor 
rates on fresh meats in boxes from key 
points in the respective transcontinental 
groups to one or more points on the 
west coast. From group D (Chicago, 
Ill.) to the west coast respondents estab- 
lished a rate of 282 cents which was 
30 cents lower than a motor rate of 312 
cents which had been maintained by 
Colonial and Pacific Frigidways from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, Calif., and the 
same rate had been published by the 
Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff Bureau 
for application from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., to 
become effective June 13, 1957. 


“Before respondents’ rate became ef- 
fective the motor rate situation changed 
in that the 312-cent rate published by 
the Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff Bu- 
reau was canceled before it became effec- 
tive, and the 312-cent rate of Colonial 
and Pacific Frigidways was increased to 
325 cents effective July 8, 1957. In any 
event, respondents’ rate of 282 cents from 
group D to the west coast was increased 
under the final order in Ex Parte No. 
206 to 293 cents and it now is 32 cents 
under the present motor rate of 325 
cents applicable from Chicago to Los 
Angeles.” 


Examples of other permanent rates on 
fresh meats, minimum 21,000 pounds, and 
temporary rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
respectively, were shown as follows: 


From Des Moines, Ia., to Los Angeles, 
344 cents and 265 cents; From Des 
Moines to Portland, 344 and 265 cents; 
From St. Louis, to Los Angeles, 336 and 
293 cents; from St. Louis to Portland, 
341 and 293 cents, and from Denver, 
Colo., to Los Angeles, 283 and 182 cents, 
and from Denver to Portland, 298 and 
182 cents. 


Examiner Hanson said that it 
fundamentally impractical 


was 
in a broad 
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adjustment of this kind to deal with 
each specific movement from each or- 
igin to each destination. A resume of the 
evidence clearly warranted a conclusion 
that the descriptions and origin group- 
ing maintained by the respondents were 
reasonable and that insofar as the ad- 
justment applied to Pacific south coast 
territory it was as a whole no lower than 
necessary to meet the motor competition 
confronted, the examiner said. 


“To the Pacific north coast territory 
a different situation is confronted,” the 
examiner said. “The adjustment to the 
Pacific south coast territory was pred- 
icated on motor rates to points in the 
Pacific South Coast Territory but the 
adjustment to the Pacific North Coast 
Territory merely reflected the adjust- 
ment made to the South Coast Territory 
without regard to the motor competition 
confronted. This allegedly was done to 
preserve uniformity in rate levels which 
existed as far back as 1912. This latter 
allegation is not understood. A check of 
the permanent rates discloses no uni- 
formity of rate levels to these destina- 
tion territories. In some instances the 
rates were the same but in other in- 
Stances the rates differed depending 
upon the destinations . In any event, 
a mere desire to maintain uniformity in 
rate levels to such widely separated 
points as Los Angeles and Seattle, with 
nothing more, is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for establishing the drastic reduc- 
tions here under consideration which 
may seriously affect the Pacific north 
coast interests and the motor carriers 
operating thereto. 


“In the absence of a showing of com- 
pelling competition to the Pacific North 
Coast Territory it is the opinion that 
these rates must be condemned. How- 
ever, the record does indicate that some 
reduced rates to the Pacific North 
Coast Territory may be necessary to 
meet competition and the conclusions 
and findings herein are without preju- 
dice to the filing of new schedules which 
are not inconsistent with the over-all 
conclusions expressed herein. 


Meat-Livestock Rate Relationship 


“The next fundamental issue concerns 
allegations of unreasonableness and un- 
due preference and prejudice created by 
the change in relation between rates 
on livestock and livestock products. 
There is considerable conflict in the 
record of this matter. Protestants in 
substance have forecast the complete 
destruction of the west coast meat pack- 
ing, livestock, and related industries. 
Respondents, on the opposite extreme, 
claim that their new rates should have 
no material effect on the west coast in- 
dustries in that no actual change in 
the relation of rates has occurred be- 
cause the motor carriers had already 
provided the reduced rates and were 
handling the bulk of the traffic. 


“It appears that in actual practice 
meat prices on the west coast have for 
many years been related to the prices 
on the Chicago market and this prac- 
tice was not changed with the advent of 
the motor rates and service because, as 
explained by one protestant, they had 
no way of knowing the amount of meat 
shipped by truck or the actual cost of 
the motor transportation in that some 
was handled by private carriers, some by 
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‘buy and sell carriers, some by contract 
carriers, and some by common carriers, 
and the packing business cannot oper- 
ate on a pricing system in which there 
is no substantial cost upon which the 
pricing system could be based. 

“Since the new rail rates have been 
published the prices have dropped pro- 
portionately. However, respondents have 
no legal responsibility to maintain rates 
which are too high to attract traffic for 
the sole purpose of maintaining the 
pricing system of the west coast meat 
industry. The fact that the trucks have 
captured the bulk of the meat traffic to 
the west coast also has been detrimental 
to the rail lines in that such trucks then 
are in a favorable competitive position 
to solicit and obtain the fruit and 
vegetable traffic for a return load. The 
fact that the transportation of agricul- 
tural products by motor vehicles is ex- 
empt from regulation places the rail 
carriers in an unfavorable competitive 
position because the motor carriers may 
handle the traffic for whatever they can 
obtain on the theory that any revenue 
received on a return load is better than 
none. 


‘Different Situation’ 


“Protestants have shown that the 
Commission has favored a relation in 
rates between livestock and its products 
in order that both might move freely. 
But a different factual situation is pre- 
sented here. This investigation covers 
only the new rates on livestock prod- 
ucts as maintained on and since August 
15, 1957. The rates on livestock, in and 
of themselves, are not an issue. The 
cost evidence of record discloses that 
the new rates on livestock products would 
be compensatory. Therefore, insofar as 
respondents have shown that their new 
adjustment of rates on livestock prod- 
ucts is compelled by competition it is 
the opinion that respondents have suf- 
ficiently met their burden of proof that 
such rate are just and reasonable as re- 
quired by section 15 (7) of the act. 

“A rate compelled by competition can- 
not normally be found unduly preferen- 
tial in that no undue benefit can be 
gained by a rail rate that also is avail- 
able over a motor line. In making this 
conclusion mindfulness is retained of the 
fact that protestants have shown that 
livestock traffic is likewise subject to 
seyere unregulated motor competition, 
and that livestock traffic, if loaded to the 
prequisite minimum of 13 or 14 tons 
per car, can make a substantial contri- 
bution to the overhead burden of re- 
spondents with rates lower than those 
presently available. 


“Consequently, it appears appropriate 
that respondents should investigate the 
matter with a view toward reducing 
their rates on livestock with an increased 
minimum. Insofar as these new rates 
apply to the Pacific North Coast Terri- 
tory and are not shown to be compelled 
by competition it is the opinion that 
they are unduly preferential of the ori- 
gin point packers. For example, from 
Denver to Portland the rail rate on 
fresh meats is 182 cents and the rail 
rate on livestock is 188 cents. The motor 
rate on fresh meats from Denver to 
Portland is 290 cents. It is apparent that 
under such rates the Denver packer 
would have a decided advantage over 
the Portland packer and the rates would 


prohibit the free flow of the livestock 
from and to these points. 

“The issues raised by the Pacific north 
coast protestants are related to those 
already discussed. In view of the con- 
clusions reached concerning these rates 
no further discussion of the matter ap- 
pears necessary. 

“The final issue raised concerns the 
allegations of undue prejudice to the 
Nebraska and Kansas shippers created 
by the new rates on livestock products. 
These interests have shown that insofar 
as the rail rates are concerned they have 
been left in an unfavorable competitive 
position. But protestants have failed to 
show that respondents are responsible 
for their plight. 

“On the contrary, respondents have 
shown that many of the rates from the 
points alleged to have been preferred 
are compelled by motor competition 
whereas reductions were accorded to 
origins such as Omaha and Wichita 
that were not directly compelled by com- 
petition from those points. In the ab- 
sence of any showing of similar com- 
pelling’ competition from points in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska no finding of unlaw- 
fulness in the rates from those points 
appears warranted. 

“The Commission should find that the 
reduced rail rates.on fresh meats and 
packing-house products, in carloads, from 
transcontinental origins groups D to J, 
inclusive, and N, to destinations in Pa- 
cific south coast territory are just and 
reasonable, but that similar rates to 
Pacific north coast territory are not 
shown to be just and reasonable.” 


Rates, Divisions on Grain 
Via Montana Western Ry. 


Found Lawful by Examiner 


Examiner Oren G. Barber has pro- 
posed that the Commission find that 
combination and joint rates on grain, 
grain products, and grain by-prod- 
ucts assailed in No. 32028, Montana 
Western Railway Co. v. Apache Rail- 
way Co. et al., embracing No. 32028, 
Sub. 1, Montana Western Railway 
Co. v. Great Northern Railway Co., 
have not been shown unjust and 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or 
unduly preferential, or otherwise un- 
lawful. 


The examiner said in a proposed report 
in these proceedings “since the present 
rates are not shown to be unlawful, the 
Commission should find that there is no 
basis for requiring the establishment of 
additional joint rates.” He further stated 
that the Commission should find that 
“there is no justification shown for 
changing present transit arrangements 
in connection with the considered traf- 
fic, and that the assailed present divi- 
sions of joint rates “are just, reasonable, 
and equitable.” He also recommended 
dismissal of the complaints and of a 
cross-complaint filed ‘by the Great 
Northern in the case. 


The examiner said that the complain- 
ant, the Montana Western, alleged that 
“the present combinations of separately 
established local or proportional rates 
applicable on grain, grain products, and 
grain by-products, in carloads, trans- 
ported from origins on its line to desti- 
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nations on the lines of the defendants, 
which are the Great Northern Railway 
Co. ... and its western connections, are 
excessive, unjust, and unreasonable, in 
violation of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act, and unduly preferential 
of origins in Montana such as Conrad, 
Pendroy, and Augusta, and unduly preju- 
dicial to origins on its line and the ship- 
pers at such points, in violation of sec- 
tion 3 of the act to the extent that the 
rates from such origins exceed rates 
from the alleged preferred points.” 
Proportional Rate Allowed 


It was further alleged, he said, that 
“on shipments of’ grain originating on 
the complainants line and reconsigned 
from, or accorded transit at points on 
the lines of the Great Northern, the 
latter carrier accords complainant only 
the proportional rate to Conrad rather 
than the division of one-factor joint 
rates prescribed in Montana Western Ry 
Co. Abandonment, 275 IL.C.C. 512, and 
that such action is unjust and unreason- 
able and results in unjust, unreasonable, 
and inequitable divisions in violation of 
sections 1(4) and 15(6) of the act.” 

“The complainant seeks the prescrip- 
tion of one-factor joint rates no higher 
than ratcs applicable from Montana 
origins such as Conrad, Pendroy, and 
Augusta, and the prescription of lawful 
divisions made retroactive to the date 
the complaint was filed,” the examiner 
continued. “By complaint filed in the 
embraced-proceeding on September 26, 
1956, it is alleged that the present joint 
rates on grain, in carloads, transported 
from origins on the Montana Western 
to destinations on the lines of the de- 
fendant Great Northern are excessive, 
unjust, and unreasonable in violation of 
section 1 of the act, and are unduly 
preferential of origins on the Great 
Northern in Montana, such as Conrad, 
Pendroy, Cut Bank, and Shelby, and 
of the shippers at such origins, and un- 
duly prejudicial to Montana Western 
origins, and to the shippers at such 
origins, in violation of section 3 of the 
act to the extent that such rates exceed 
rates applicable from the specified origins 
on the Great Northern. A prescription of 
joint carload rates on grain no higher 
than the rates applicable from the latter 
origins is requested. 


Cross-Complaint Filed 


“The Great Northern filed a cross- 
complaint in the embraced-proceeding on 
November 7, 1956, in which it is alleged 
that the divisions of joint rates on grain 
received by the Montana Western are 
and for the future will be excessive, un- 
just, unreasonable, inequitable, and un- 
duly preferential of the Montana West- 
ern, and unduly prejudicial to the Great 
Northern, and that the divisions of joint 
rates received by the Great Northern 
for the transportation of grain originat- 
ing on the Montana Western are and 
for the future will be inadequat, un- 
just, unrasonable, inequitable, and un- 
duly prejudicial to the Great Northern, 
and unduly preferential of the Montana 
Western. A prescription of just, reason- 
able, and equitable divisions of the pres- 
ent joint rates is requested.” 

After discussing various issues in the 
case, including that of the financial sta- 
tus of the complainant, the examiner 
said: 

“Upon all the evidence a conclusion 
is warranted that the assailed rates have 
not been shown to be unreasonable or 
unduly preferential or prejudicial, nor 
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is there any basis for changing the pres- 
ent transit provisions,” the examiner 
said. 

“In view of this conclusion, the obser- 
vation of the Commission in a similar 
proceeding is pertinent and applicable 
here. In San Francisco & N.V.R. V. 
Southern Pac. Co., 259 I.C.C. 319 it was 
said at page 326: 

“The complaint included a prayer 
for the establishment of joint rates and 
divisions. Since the present rates are 
not shown to be unlawful, no .basis is 
provided for requiring the establishment 
of lower joint rates, and no sufficient 
reason appears for replacing the present 


combination rates with joint rates no 
lower.’ 
“Neither does the record warrant a 


change in the present divisions of the 
joint rates which became effective Au- 
gust 6, 1953, pursuant to the Commis- 
sion’s order in Montana Western Ry. Co. 
Abandonment, supra. The Commission 
there said at page 523: 

“In consideration of the amount of 
revenue required by the Montana West- 
ern, there is justification for the pre- 
scription of relatively higher divisional 
factors for the Montana Western than 
for the Great Northern.’ 

“And upon review of that proceeding 
by the Supreme Court in United States 
v. Great Northern R. Co., 343 U.S. 562, 
the Court stated at page 567: 

“Tt is conceded by the Commission 
in this Court that its order establishing 
joint rates was but a means to the end 
of assisting the Montana Western to 
meet its obvious financial needs.’ 

“The evidence is clear that the present 
joint rates and the prescribed divisions 
thereof have helped the complainant 
substantially since 1953 to meet its obli- 
gations. To some the aid may seem 
excessive. It was the intention to raise 
the proportions accruing to the Montana 
Western on only enough traffic to meet 
its financial needs. The desired result 
has been accomplished, as evidenced by 
the financial statistics of record. Whether 
or not a change in the present divisions 
or whether additional joint rates should 
be prescribed at some future time, only 
time and experience can show. In any 
event, the present divisions should con- 
tinue to apply at least until after the 
tie renewal and rehabilitation programs 
have been completed on the complain- 
ant’s line. 


“In the title complaint, as stated, the 
complainant originally sought the es- 
tablishment of lawful divisions made 
retroactive to the date the complaint 
was filed. Since the complainant did not 
include such requested finding in its 
brief, it is assumed that the request for 
retroactive divisions has been with- 
drawn.” 


Examiner Approves Purchase 


Despite Dormant Right Claim 


Despite opposition by protestants on 
the ground that the considered rights 
have become dormant, Hearing Examiner 
Fabian C. Cox has proposed that the 
I.C.C. approve purchase by The Maryland 
Transportation Co., of Baltimore, of the 
motor carrier operating rights and prop- 
erty of George T. Filman (John D. 
Gauger, administrator), of Pottstown, Pa., 
and acquisition by Frederic Weiss, of 


Baltimore, of control of the rights and 
property through the purchase. 

In his recommended report issued in 
MC-F-6577, The Maryland Transporta- 
tion Co.—Purchase—George T. Filman 
(John D. Gauger, Administrator), Ex- 
aminerd Cox said that George T. Filman, 
holder of certain motor common carrier 
rights under certificate MC-106157, died 
suddenly on September 30, 1956, and 
that he had been conducting operations 
almost up to the time of his death. On 
December 14, 1956, he said, the appointed 
administrator received a court order not 
to conduct any operations under Mr. 
Filman’s certificate. 

The examiner said he had found only 
two cases, like the instant one, in which 
a sole proprietorship motor carrier had 
died suddenly and an application had 
been filed later for sale of the operations 
involved, and that in both cases the 
transactions were approved (Miller—Pur- 
chase—Merriman, 56 M.C.C. 137, and 
MC-F-5223, Louis Patz—Purchase— 
Robert S. Frolkis (Evekyn J. B. Frolkis, 
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Administratrix), 
1953. 

“In those two cases as distinguished 
from the situation here,” the examiner 
said, “temporary authority under section 
210a(b) lof the interstate commerce act] 
had been granted and was being exer- 
cised pending determination of the sec- 
tion 5 proceedings.” 

He said the record did not show that 
the opposing carriers were serving the 
shippers formerly served by Mr. Filman 
and that Maryland Transportation de- 
sired to have the rights mainly to be able 
to perform a more efficient service in 
moving certain of its existing traffic. 

The examiner recommended approval 
of the transaction with modification t 
eliminate certain rights not needed by 
Maryland Transportation. 

The application, he said, was opposed 
by the Joint Northeastern Motor Car- 
rier Association, Hall’s Motor Transit Co 
and Trunk Line Territory railroads 

Any exceptions to the examiner's re- 
port must be filed within 30 days from 
March 21. 


decided November 3, 





Rights of Two Haulers 
Of Heavy Commodities 
Clarified by Examiner 


Hearing Examiner Mack Myers, in 
a recommended report on requests of 
two motor common carriers for 
clarification of their present heavy 
hauler operating authorities, has 
proposed that the I.C.C. find that the 
commodities in question may be 
transported under the carriers’ exist- 
ing commodity authorities. 


By a recommended report in MC- 
83539, Sub. 26, C & H Transportation Co., 
Inc., Clarification of Authority, embrac- 
ing MC-113459, Sub. 13, H. J. Jeffries 
Truck Line, Inc., Same, the examiner 
said that the Commission should find 
that the type of commodities for which 
authority was sought in the instant ap- 
plications, “when transported in the 
circumstances described, are within the 
commodity description: ‘commodities the 
transportation of which because of size 
or weight require the use of special 
equipment,’ and that the commodities 
may be transported under petitioners’ 
present authority to transport such com- 
modities.” He further recommended a 
finding that the applicants “have failed 
to justify any modification of their con- 
solidated certificates heretofore issued to 
them, and that the petitions or appli- 
cations filed herein should be denied.” 


Commodities Listed 


The examiner said that C & H Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., of Dallas, Tex., and 
H. J. Jeffries Truck Line, Inc., of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., in their applications 
contended that the were presently au- 
thorized to transport certain commodi- 
ties, which they named, and sought to 
obtain clarification of their present au- 
thority to transport contractors equip- 
ment and supplies, heavy machinery, 
heavy machinery parts, road and bridge- 
building machinery and equipment, and 
commodities the transportation of which 
because of size or weight, require the use 
of special equipment. He said the com- 
modities which the applicants contended 


they were authorized to transport, in- 


cluded the following: 
(1) Tractors (other than truck trac- 
tors) tractor tool bars and tractor at- 


tachments; (2) contractors equipment 
and contractors equipment attachments: 
(3) construction machinery and equip- 
ment, as defined by (but not confined 
to) the Commission in appendix VIII 
to MC-45, 61 M.C.C. 286; (4) road and 
street building and maintenance ma- 
chinery and equipment, including motor 
graders, scarifiers, street sweepers, snow 
plows and attachments; (5) excavating, 
dirt moving, loading and unloading ma- 
chinery and equipment, and attach- 
ments; (6) internal combustion, radial, 
rocket, nuclear powered and jet propul- 
sion engines, and accessories, with or 
without electrical generators attached, 
and empty containers; (7) cranes, der- 
ricks and attachments; (8) heavy ma- 
chinery and attachments; (9) commodi- 
ties, the loading and unloading or 
transportation of which because of size, 


weight, or shape required the use of 
special equipment, special rigging or 
special handling; and (10) parts and 


accessories of commodities described in 
1 through 10 above, either when inciden- 
tal to the transportation thereof, or 
when transported as separate and in- 
dependent shipments, from, to and be- 
tween points they were presently au- 
thorized to operate. 

Stating that “numerous” motor and 
rail carriers opposed the applications, 
the examiner said that “on amendment 
of the application, 25 of the protestant 
motor carriers withdrew their opposi- 
tion.” He further stated that the 
applications as filed would be considered 
as petitions “for clarification.” 


Question Involved 


The examiner said that the question 
involved in the proceeding was whether 
the petitioners could lawfully handle the 
considered traffic under the commodity 
descriptions in their certificates. The 
purpose of the petitions, he added, was 
to obtain the necessary authority to 
transport the various types of commodi- 
ties “regardless as to where or how they 
move.” 

After a discussion of the authority 
involved, including that with respect to 
related parts and attachments of the 
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THE HOUSTON 
PORT BUREAU IS 
EAGER TO ASSIST 
YOU IN SOLVING 
TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


The Houston Port Bureau, 
cargo-soliciting agency of the Port of 
Houston, offers you the services of experts 
Call on these men you see pictured in this ad 
The Houston Port Bureau can furnish 
information on 


PORT SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


1. Terminal facilities. 2. World-wide 
steamship services. 3. Railroad, truck and 
barge services. 4. Foreign banking 
services. 5. Warehousing. 6. Export crating 
Export-import markets. 8. Industrial 
locations (in cooperation with the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce) 


RATES AND TRAFFIC 


1. Export-import traffic consultations 
2. All railroad, truck, barge and steamship 
rates, 3. We initiate or assist with rate 
proposals. 4. Complete quotation services 
for terminal rates. 5. We quote 
estimated stevedore rates. 6. We quote 
warehousing rates 





always ship via the 


PORT OF HOUSTON 


Executive Offices: 1519 Capitol Avenue (at Crawford Street) 
; Telephone CApitol 5-0671; P. O. Box 2562 
| Houston 1, Texas 
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NICHOLAS PATTON 
General Manager 
Houston Port Bureau 
704 Cotton Exchange Bldg 
Houston, Texas 
Mr. Patton has been 

with the Bureau seven years 
For 11 years, he worked 
for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the U.S 
Dept. of Agriculture, and 
directed huge shipments 
through the Port of Houston 
and other ports 


ERNIE SHARP 
Acting Traffic Manager 
704 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 

Mr. Sharp worked 30 years 
for the Missouri Pacific, 
and is an authority on rates 
and tariffs 


CHARLES A. BARROWS 
Midwestern Representative 
Board of Trade Bldg 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Mr. Barrows has had a 

versatile career in shipping 
and selling. For more than 20 
years, he represented 
Mid-Western millers in the 
Caribbean area. He is an 
expert in the grain and flour 
trade 


JOHN A. LALA 
Eastern Representative 
Room 442, 25 Broadway 
New York 4, N.Y 

Mr. Lala had an interesting 
career with the Mississippi 
Shipping Company. For several 
years, he was traveling freight 
and passenger agent assigned 
by that company to the 
territory west of the 
Mississippi River 


JOHN R. WEILER 
Southwestern Representative 
616 Gibraltar Life Bidg 
Dallas, Texas 
For many years, Mr. Weiler 
was district manager of the 
Houston office of Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship company. 
In World War Two, Mr. Weiler 
served as superintendent of 
three different ports in Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands for 
30 months. He was discharged 
with rank of major. 
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considered commodities, the examiner 
said that he was “of the opinion that 
it is the duty of the carrier to deter- 
mine whether certain commodities are 
intended for the particular use for which 
the article is especially designed, and 
likewise it is necessary for the carrier 
to determine what commodities are 
within its authority to transport under 
the size-and-weight and special equip- 
ment feature required in such trans- 
portation.” He added that “in connec- 
tion with the foregoing, it should be 
emphasized that the commodities be- 
cause of size or weight may not come 
under their specific authority and that 
they have the responsibility and burden 
of inquiry and _ investigation before 
transporting commodities of this char- 
acter.” 

Any exceptions to the examiner’s re- 
port must be filed within 30 days from 
March 20. 


Joint Board Says Hill Lines 
Should Get Tex.-N.M. Rights 


Over the opposition of 19 independent 
truck lines and various railroads, the 
latter including two railroads along with 
their motor carrier subsidiaries, a joint 
board has proposed that the IL.C.C. grant 
Hill Lines, Inc., of Amarillo, Tex., an 
extension of its motor common carrier 
general commodity authority over reg- 
ular routes between New Mexico points, 
on the one hand, and Fort Worth and 
Dallas, Tex., on the other. 

These routes would include two be- 
tween Tatum, N.M., and Dallas, and one 
between Hobbs, N.M., and Dallas, return- 
ing over each route, with a fourth route 
between Fort Worth and Dallas, the 
latter route to be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the other routes, and with cer- 
tain intermediate and off-route points 
to be served. 

A recommended report was issued in 
MC-76564, Sub. 58, Hill Lines, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Dallas, Tex. The report was that 
of joint board No. 33, composed of In- 
gram B. Pickett, of New Mexico, and 
William J. Murray, Jr., of Texas. 

The board said Hill Lines proposed 
to institute for the first time a direct 
single-line service between the consid- 
ered points without intermediate inter- 
change or transfer of the traffic so as to 
afford the public a faster service than 
now was available. 

“The routes sought are practical and 
feasible for the type of operation pro- 
posed,” the board said. “The type of 
service and plan of operation designed 
to be maintained are realistic and rea- 
sonable. 

“Both Dallas and Fort Worth are im- 
portant- sources of supply for eastern 
New Mexico and western Texas, and their 
position is becoming increasingly signifi- 
cant. Similarly, the areas of eastern New 
Mexico and western Texas in recent years 
have experienced rapid growth and de- 
velopment which are still in progress.” 

Hill Lines proposed to utilize the most 
direct highway routes between the “rec- 
ognized distribution centers of Dallas and 
Fort Worth,” on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points the firm presently served 
in eastern New Mexico and west Texas, 
the board stated. 


It said that 130 public witnesses ap- 


peared at a public hearing in support of 
Hill Lines’ application, and that only 
one opposing carrier supplied any testi- 
mony or evidence in refutation of any 
part of the testimony of those witnesses. 

In addition to the opposition of 19 
named motor carriers, the board said, 
the Hill Lines’ application was opposed 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway and its motor subsidiary, the 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co.; The 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co., and its 
motor subsidiary, The Texas & Pacific 
Motor Transport Co.; Class I railroads 
operating in Southwestern and Western 
Trunk Line territories, and the Pacific 
Southwest Association. 

The general commodity authority rec- 
ommended included Class A and B explo- 
sives and commodities in bulk, but ex- 
cluded articles of unusual value, house- 
hold goods, and cargo requiring special 
handling equipment. 

Any exceptions to the board’s report 
must be filed within 35 days from March 
19. 


Bus Operations for U.S. 
Agencies Seen as Common 


Carriage in Proposed Report 


In nine proceedings involving a 
question of the type of authority 
to be granted bus lines transporting 
passengers under arrangements with 
the U.S. government, an examiner 
and three joint boards have recom- 
mended that the ILC.C. find the 
operations considered in these cases 
to be common carriage rather than 
contract carriage. 


They also recommended that the 
Commission should dismiss the appli- 
cations of the eight bus line applicants 
for contract carrier authority to serve 
government installations in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area, including portions 
of nearby Virginia and Maryland. 

The recommended joint report of Ex- 
aminer Allen W. Hagerty, of the Com- 
mission, and joint boards Nos. 12, 68, 
and 120, was issued in MC-103033, Sub. 
1, Alexandria, Barcroft & Washington 
Transit Co. Contract Carrier Application, 
and eight embraced proceedings. 


D.C. Transit System, Inc., operator of 
mass transportation by street car and 
bus in the Washington area, applied for 
contract carrier passenger authority over 
irregular routes to be performed under 
contracts with the government or its 
departments or agencies, according to 
the report. This company, it was stated, 
also applied for authority as a contract 
carrier of passengers, over irregular 
routes, between points in its origin terri- 
tory for certain authorized charter op- 
erations to destination points authorized 
to be served in charter operations. The 
report showed that the seven other appli- 
cants asked for authority similar to the 
latter based on present charter or special 
operation authorities. 

Temporary Rights for One Line 

Except for D.C. Transit, prosecution of 
the applications was closely related to an 
order of the Commission, division 1, 
entered June. 27, 1957, in which D.C. 


Transit was granted temporary authority 
as a contract earrier to transport pas- 
sengers under contracts with the govern- 
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ment or its departments or agencies, 
according to the report. It was stated 
that this service included scheduled bus 
operation between Arlington County, Va., 
location of the Pentagon and other 
government buildings, and points in the 
District of Columbia and Arlington 
County, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, Fort Meade, Md. 

Each of the instant applicants, except 
D.C. Transit, according to the report, 
“vigorously contend” that the service 
they rendered the government prior to 
issuance of D.C. Transit’s contract tem- 
porary authority, was not of the char- 
acter of contract carriage. They were 
reported as asserting that it was service 
which they were authorized as motor 
common carriers to perform under their 
various authorities permitting charter 
operations, special operations, or regu- 
lar route operations. 

Proceedings Listed 

The embraced contract carrier appli- 
cation proceedings are: MC-101298, Sub 
2, Washington, Virginia & Maryland 
Coach Co., Inc.; MC-116767, Sub. 1, The 
Gray Line, Inc.; MC-116819, Atwood’s 
Transport Lines, Inc.; MC-116768, Sub 
1, Thomas Parran, Jr., doing business as 
Suburban Transit Co.; MC-116766, Sub 
1, W.M.A. Transit Co.; MC-104326, Sub 
1, Safeway Trails, Inc.; MC-116755, Sub 
2, and Same, Sub. 4, D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc. It was stated that applications 
filed by D.C. Transit, assigned MC-116755, 
Subs. 1 and 3, were dismissed, after a 
hearing, at the applicant’s request 

Personnel of the joint boards are as 
follows: No. 12—Norman B. Belt, of the 
District of Columbia, and J. C. Masten, 
of Virginia; No. 68—Messrs. Belt and 
Masten, and Joseph S. A. Giardina, of 
Maryland, and No. 120—Messrs. Belt and 
Giardina. 

The recommended findings in MC- 
103033, Sub. 1, were by joint board No 
12; those in MC-101298, Sub. 2, MC-116- 
819, MC-104326, Sub. 1, and MC-116755, 
Sub. 4, were by Examiner Hagerty: those 
in MC-116767, Sub. 1, MC-116766, Sub. 1, 
and MC-116755, Sub. 2, were by joint 
board No. 68, and those in MC-116768, 


Sub. 1, were by joint board No. 120 
The I.C.C. division’s order of June 
27, 1957, under MC-103033, Sub. 2TA 


and other titles, also denied applications 
for temporary authority by the A. B. & 
W., Thomas Parran, Jr., The Gray Line, 
the W.V.M., and the W.M.A., according 
to the report. 


1.C.C, Bureau’s Letter Cited 

“The filing of these temporary author- 
ity applications, it was stated, “stemmed 
from a letter dated June 13, 1957, by the 
Director of the [I.C.C.] Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, addressed to the District Pub- 
lic Works Office Potomac Naval Com- 
mand, in which the director expressed 
the opinion, that the transportation 
covered by certain of the bids sought 
by the government would be contract 
rather than common carriage.” 

After discussing various cases in which 
it had been held that motor carriers of 
passengers in those instances were con- 
tract carriers, and after noting the 
statutory change in definition of a con- 
tract carrier approved August 22, 1957, 
the examiner and boards said that the 
governing factor in the instant proceed- 
ings was that “each of the applicants 
makes a prime holding out to the gen- 
eral public and that service under the 
government contract is but an integral 
part of that prime or entire holding out 
as a common carrier within the mean- 
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ing of that term as defined in the [inter- 
state commerce] act.” 

“Taking these factors into considera- 
tion,” the examiner and boards said, 
“we are of the opinion that the trans- 
portation desired by the government is 
common carriage. We further believe 
that the government should have the 
facilities, as it has requested, of all of 
the carriers in the area to submit bids 
on its requirements to the extent of 
their existing operating authorities. 

“There is some question as to whether 
some or all of the service may be per- 
formed as charter operations but we 
need not determine that on this record 
and while we shall make no finding as to 
the need for any additional service we 
are of the opinion, in passing, that there 
is sufficient and adequate service exist- 
ing in the area to meet the entire needs 
of the government.” 

Any exceptions to the joint recom- 
mended report must be filed within 30 
days from March 19. 


Motor Finance Proposal 


Hearing Examiners Philip N. Crowley 
and Elden J. Miller, by a recommended 
report in MC-F-6450, Barber Trans- 
portation Co—Purchase—C. Magnus 
Martinson and Irvin A. Martinson, has 
proposed that the Commission deny an 
application of Barber Transportation 
Co., of Rapid City, S.D., and C. Magnus 
Martinson, Irvin A. Martinson doing 
business as Middlewest Nebraska Motor, 
for authority for the former to purchase 
the operating rights of the latter for 
$10,000, and for Milo H. Barber, also of 
Rapid City, to acquire control of the 
purchase. 


MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, Or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 


Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 

State in which applicant for certificate, 
license or permit has home office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


California (Long Beach)—MC-114953, 
Sub. 6, Lamb Transportation Co., Ex- 
tension—Soda Ash From Trona, Calif. 
Certificate proposed. Soda ash, in bulk, 
in hopper type vehicles, from Trona, 
Calif., to points in Valencia, McKinley 
and San Juan counties, N.M., except 
Gallup, Wingate, Thoreau, Bluewater, 
Reid, Grants, and Laguna, N.M., over 
irregular routes. 


Colorado (Adams City)—MC-117099, 
Berl Harvey, Inc., Contract Carrier. Cer- 
tificate proposed after determining 
proposed operations to be those of a com- 
mon carrier. Over irregular routes, 
cement, in bulk, from the site of the 
Ideal Cement Co.’s plant at or near 
Tijeras, N.M., to points in N.M., Ariz., 
Utah, Colo., and Tex., restricted against 





any interchange of such traffic with 
connecting motor carriers. 

Colorado (Denver)—MC-8681, Sub. 56, 
Western Auto Transports, Inc., Extension 
— Import Motor Vehicles. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, new and 
used motor vehicles, except trailers, from 
New Orleans, La., Houston and Galves- 
ton, Tex., the Los Angeles, Calif., harbor 
commercial zone, and Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, Calif., to all points in 
Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Ia., Kan., La., 
Mo., Neb., N.M., Okla., and Tex., re- 
stricted to traffic moved to such ports by 
water. 

District of Columbia (Washington) 
MC-106965, Sub. 118, M. I. O’Boyle & Son, 
Inc., dba O’Boyle Tank Lines, Extension 


Bowling Green, O. Certificate pro- 
posed. Tomato paste, in bulk, in tank 


vehicles, over irregular routes, from 
Bowling Green, O., to Salem, N.J., and 
Chambersburg and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Georgia (Atlanta)—-MC-103051, Sub 
34, Walker Hauling Co., Inc., Extension 
—Dry Sulphur. Cerificate proposed. Dry 
sulphur, in bulk, in dump vehicles, from 
points in Decatur County, Ga., to points 
in Ala. Fla. and Ga., over irregular 
routes. 

Georgia (Atlanta)—-MC-106049, Sub. 28, 
Atlanta-New Orleans Motor Freight Co., 
Extension—15-Mile, Area. Denial of cer- 
tificate recommended on further hearing 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
serving points in Florida within 15 miles 
of Pensacola, Fla., in connection with 
applicant’s authorized regular and ir- 
regular routes operations. 


Illinois (Worth)—MC-117064, Francis 
W. Mahaffay, dba Hi-Way Towing Serv- 
ice, Common Carrier Application. Cer- 
tificate proposed. (1) Tractors and trail- 
ers (to be used as replacement of dis- 
abled vehicles), and (2) disabled trac- 
tors, trucks, automobiles, buses and trail- 
ers (other than those designed to be 
drawn by passenger automobiles), in 
a wrecker-type service between points in 
Tll., Ia., Ind., Mich., and Wis., (except 
points in Milwaukee County), over ir- 
regular routes. 


Iowa (Perry) —MC-107052, Sub. 5, Ed- 
win L. Morton, Extension—Muscatine, 
Ia. Interim permit proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, (1) sheet steel and spe- 
fied related products, from Kokomo, Ind., 
and points in Calumet and North Town- 
ships, Lake County, Ind., to Muscatine, 
Des Moines, and Sioux City, Ia., and 
Pierre, S.D., and (2) corrugated galva- 
nized culvert pipe and other specified 
galvanized products, from Des Moines 
and Sioux City to points in Neb. and S.D., 
with conditions, limited to service under 
a continuing contract or contracts with 
Midwest Metal Culvert Co. 


Massachusetts (Medford) — MC-87523, 
Sub. 65, Frank Cosgrove Transportation 
Co., Inc., Extension—Acetic Acid. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Acetic acid, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, over irregular routes, 
between Limestone, Me., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, ports of entry on the 
US.-Canada boundary at or near Mad- 
awaska and Van Buren, Me. 


Michigan (Detroit)—-MC-10761, Sub. 72, 
Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., Ex- 
tension — East Huntington Township, 
Westmoreland County, Pa. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, serving the site of the Pitts- 
burgh Screw and Bolt Corp., located near 
Mt. Pleasant, in East Huntington Town- 
ship, Westmoreland County, Pa., as an 
off-route point in connection with the 
applicant’s authorized regular route op- 
erations between Pittsburgh and Harris- 
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burg, Pa., over US. highway 30, the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, and US. high- 
way 11, 

New Hampshire (Lebanon)—MC-55898, 
Sub. 30, Harry A. Decato and Eugene J 
Decato, dba Decato Bros. Trucking Co., 
Extension—Walton, N.Y. Certificate pro- 
posed. Lumber from points in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont to Walton 
N.Y., over irregular routes 

New Mexico (Las Cruces)—MC-108461, 
Sub. 59, Whitfield Transportation, Inc 
Extension—Devil’s Slide, Utah. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Cement, in bulk, in 
hopper-type vehicles, from Devil's Slide, 
Utah, to points in Arizona, and in de- 
scribed areas of Colorado and Wyoming 
over specified irregular routes 

New Mexico (Las Cruces)——-MC-108461 
Sub. 62, Whitfield Transportation, Inc 
Extension—Tijeras. Certificate proposed 
Cement, in sacks, from the site of the 
plant of the Ideal Cement Co., near 
Tijeras, N.M., to points in Utah, that 
portion of Colorado west of the Conti- 
nental Divide, that portion of Texas 
north of U.S. Highway 80 and on or west 
of U.S. Highway 83, and that portion of 
Arizona north of U.S. Highway 70 (ex- 
cept points on U.S. Highway 66), over 
irregular routes. 

New York (Cadosia) 
2, Rocky J. Vitale, 
Island. Certificate proposed. Lumber, 
from West Kill, Lexington, and East 
Branch, N.Y., and points in New York 
within 35 miles of East Branch, to points 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, over 
irregular routes. 

New York (Long Island City)—MC- 
16682, Sub. 53, Mural Transport, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Store Fixtures. Certificate pro- 
posed. Store fixtures and store equipment, 
uncrated, between points in Ill, Ind., 
Mich., O., Wis., and St. Louis, Mo., with 
exceptions, over irregular routes 

New York (Waverly)—MC-34134, Sub 


MC-115188, Sub 
Extension—Rhode 


2, Harry J. Jenson, Extension—Maine 
Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, (1) household goods, between 


described areas in N.Y., and Pa., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Me., N.Y., Pa., N.J., Del., Md., Vt., N.H 
R.I., Mass., Conn., Va., W.Va., O., Ind., 
Mich., and D.C., and (2) potted plants, 
from Waverly, N.Y., and points within 
five miles thereof, to points and places 
named in (1), with condition. 

New York (West New York)—MC- 
117084, Capitol Motor Freight Co., Inc., 
Common Carrier Application. Denial of 
certificate proposed. Commodities usually 
sold in retail department stores, from 
points in Bergen, Hudson, Passiac, Essex, 
and Union counties, N.J., to New York, 
N.Y., restricted to shipments having an 
immediate prior or subsequent movement 
in interstate commerce by freight for- 
warders or consolidators, over irregular 
routes. 


North Dakota (Washburn) — MC- 
117065, Sub. 1, Ray Lytle, dba Ray’s 
Truck Line, Common Carrier Applica- 
tion. Certificate proposed. Cement, in 
sacks, from Rapid City, S.D., to Under- 
wood and Washburn, N.D., over irregu- 
lar routes. 


North Dakota (Williston) —MC-58212, 
Sub. 11, J. H. Maas, dba Maas Transport, 
Extension—Lumber. Certificate proposed. 
Lumber and lumber products, over ir- 
regular routes, from Deadwood and Cus- 
ter, S.D., to points in North Dakota on 
and west of U.S. Highway 83, except 
Hettinger, New England, Mott and Bow- 
man, N.D., and points within 35 miles 
thereof. 


Oregon (Grants Pass)—MC-115399, 
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Memphis was a soft-spot in the sales of this manufac- 
turer's underarm deodorants. Yet Memphis is a better 
year-round deodorant market than Cleveland. So what 
was more logical, thought the general sales-manager, 
than transferring Dick Starkler, with his fabulous Cleve- 
land record, to Memphis —? 


Dick wasn’t eager. It meant a shift for his whole family. 
It meant selling his home. Finding a new one. Disloca- 
tions for the kids, too — switching from one school to 
another in mid-term. 


Dick moved. Not eagerly ... but he moved. And right 
there the disappointments began. Dick’s record in the 
Memphis territory, was far below his stellar Cleveland 
performance. Far below his quota. Far below the poten- 
tial of the market. It was almost as if he were another 
man... 


The truth is—Dick was another man. He was having 
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He could sell by the 


carload in Cleveland— 


in Memphis 
his magic 
_ \ missed! 


difficulties in merging his family into the new commu- 
nity, in spite of the noted hospitality and progressiveness 
of Memphis. And he wasn't getting much help from 
his company. He was disappointed, disturbed, upset... 
and those things don't contribute to energetic, imagina- 
tive selling! 


New Light on Transferring Business Brains 


Greyvan—as a leader in the business of moving house- 
holds effects for transplanted company personnel—has 
made the country’s first Continuing Study of a real and 
vital problem: the Human side of personnel-moving. 


THROUGH independent research organizations, and 
through the generous cooperation of leading businesses 
most experienced in moving their employees, we've 
found many answers to problems of loss of personnel in 
re-locating. Our initial findings are yours for the asking 
...and further data will be forthcoming soon. 


GREYVAN LINES 


— ; oo i 
THE GREYHOUND MOVERS 


General Office: 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10 


» 
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Sub. 4, J. J. Gentry, Extension—Douglas 
County, Ore. Certificate proposed. (1) 
Lumber and plywood, from points in 
Douglas County, Ore., to points in Cali- 
fornia; (2) plywood, from Grants Pass, 
Ore., to points in California, and (3) 
box shooks, on pallets, from Grants 
Pass to points in California, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Gilbertsville) — MC- 
100470, Sub. 15, Clarence H. Zern, dba 
C. H. Zern Transportation, Extension— 
Pottstown, Pa. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. Pre-stressed concrete bridge and 
building members between Pottstown and 
Hatfield, Pa., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Del., Md., NWJ., 
and N.Y., over irregular routes. 

South Dakota (Sioux Falls)—MC- 
22195, Sub. 64, Dan S. Dugan, dba Dugan 
Oil & Transport Co., Extension—South 
Dakota. Certificate proposed. Petroleum 
and petroleum products, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from Mandan, N.D., and points 
within 10 miles of Mandan, to points in 
a described area of South Dakota, over 
irregular routes. 

Utah (Bountiful)—MC-116329, Sub. 2, 
Austin F. Whitmer, Extension—Wyo- 
ming. Permit proposed. Lumber, includ- 
ing plywood and panel boards made from 
lumber products, from points in Oregon 


to points in Wyoming and Arizona, un- 
der continuing contracts with Alta Lum- 
ber Co., Bowman Lumber Co., Caldwell 
Lumber Co., and Kelly Lumber Sales, 
over irregular routes. 


Virginia (Harrisonburg) — MC-112696, 
Sub. 9, Hartmans, Inc., Extension—Dills- 
burg, Pa. Certificate proposed. Shoes, 
leather, rubber heels and soles, and 
supplies and equipment used in a shoe 
factory, between Gettysburg, Pa., and 
Dillsburg, Pa., over U.S. Highway 15, serv- 
ing no intermediate points and serving 
Gettysburg for joinder only. 

Washington (Evans)—MC-116854, Sub. 
2, John N. Adams Common Carrier Ap- 
plication. Certificate proposed. Lime- 
stone, in bulk, in dump vehicles, over 
irregular routes, from the plant site of 
Kelly-Tedrow Co., at or near Evans, 
Wash., to the port of entry on the US.- 
Canada boundary near Northport, Wash. 

Wisconsin (Milwaukee) — MC-111717, 
Sub. 15, Tractor Transport, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Tractors. Permit proposed. Under 
a continuing contract or contracts with 
the Minneapolis Moline Co., of Hopkins, 
Minn., industrial tractors and industrial 
machinery, except commodities requiring 
special equipment and special handling, 
from Minneapolis, Minn., to points in 
Wis., Ia., Ill. (with exceptions), Ind 
(with exceptions), Mich., Mo., N.D., S.D., 
Neb., O., Kan., Colo., and Wyo., over ir- 
regular routes 


HEARINGS 


Forwarder Case Hearing Reset 


Hearing in I. & S. 6875, Forwarder 
Increases — Package Rates — Minimum 
Charges, Etc., originally assigned for 
March 26, has been cancelled and reas- 
signed for April 24, at Washington, D.C.., 
before Examiner Morgan. 


In this proceeding the Commission’s 
Board of Suspension suspended from 
February 3 to and including September 
2, schedules published in tariff IL.C.C.-FF 
No. 78 and supplements Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
thereto, and also supplements to vari- 
ous other tariffs of T. J. Fox, agent, 
proposing increases in package rates and 
class rates from and to off-line points, 
and also increases in minimum charges 
per shipment throughout the United 
States and Canada (T.W., Mar. 22, p. 
15; Feb. 8, p. 59 and Feb. 1, pp. 50 and 
52). 


1.C.C. CASES ASSIGNED 
FOR HEARING 


cases assigned for hearing or oral 
argument appear below. The assignments are 
grouped under separate headings as to rail, 
water, motor, etc. They will be published only 
once. Changes in assignments will be published 
as announced by the 1.C.C. 


1.C.C. 


RAIL 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in I. & S. 6884, Metal Products— 
Monon R.R., assigned April 28, at Chicago, 
Ill., canceled. 

Hearing in I. & S. 6869, Frozen Chicken— 
Omaha to Chicago, assigned April 1, at 





Chicago, Ill., canceled and reassigned April 
24, at U.S. Custom Hse., Chicago, Ill., before 
Examiner Hanson. 

Hearing in 31742, Chicago Intrastate 
Suburban Fares of Milwaukee R.R., assigned 
March 24, at Chicago, Ill., canceled and 
reassigned April 10, at State Comm., Chi- 
cago, Ill., before Examiner Fuller. 

Hearing in 32349, Firebrick—Philadelphia, 
Pa. to Youngstown, O., assigned April 3, 
at Cleveland, O., canceled. 

Hearing in IL. & S. 6875, Forwarder In- 
creases—Package Rates—Minimum Charges, 
Etc., assigned March 26, at Washington, 
D.C., canceled and reassigned April 24, at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner Morgan. 

Hearing in 32314, Fibre Box Association v. 
A. C. & Y., et al., assigned April 1, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., postponed to October 21, at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner Russell. 


Hearing in Finance 20026, Application of 
the Chicago South Shore and South Bend 
R.R. to Continue Use of Certain Trackage 
Rights and Facilities of the Illinois Central 
R.R. Co., assigned April 4, at Chicago, IL, 
postponed to a date to be fixed. 


Hearings in 31711, Fresh Vegetables from 
Tex., Calif., Ariz., and N.M., and I. & S. 5995, 
Vegetables, Tex. to Destinations in U.S., 
assigned April 8, at Washington, D.C., can- 
celed and reassigned April 22, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., before Examiner Pyne. 


Hearing in 32305, Ajayem Lumber Corp 
v. L.I. R.R. Co., assigned April 7, at New 
York, N.Y., canceled and reassigned April 
28, at U.S. Air Reserve Bidg., New York, 
N.Y., before Examiner Stecher. 

Hearing in 31442, General Shoe Corp. v. 
B. & O., et al., assigned April 21, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., canceled and reassigned May 
20, at Dinkler Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., before Examiner Swearingen. 


New Assignments 


April 12—Chicago, Ill.—160 N. LaSalle St.— 
Examiner Fuller: 


32324—Illinois Central Suburban Fares, 
1958. 

April 15—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Mor- 
gan: 


I. & S. 6894—Commodities Via Pan-Atlan- 
tic—Pla., La. & Tex. 


April 22—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 
57: 
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32281—Lee 
ways, Inc. 
April 25—Chicago, Ill.—U. 8S. Custom Hse.- 
Examiner Hanson 


and Cady v. Mercury Motor- 


32377—Paper Articles—Between Mich. and 
O. & Ind 
April 30—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Dunn 
F.S.A. 34469—Iron and Steel Articles to 
La. and Tex. Gulf Ports 


May 6—Washington, D.C. 
32267—Petition of 
Lines, Inc 


Examiner Kassel 
North American Van 
Alternative or Optional In- 
stallment Time Payment Rates for 
Movement of Used Household Goods 
12—Chicago, Ill—160 N. LaSalle St 
Examiner Fuller 
No. 32324—Illinois Central Suburban Fares, 


May 


1958 
May 20—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Dunn 
32345—Return Loads Provision—Eldon Mil- 
ler, Inc 
Changes in Assignments 
Hearing in MC-1169995, Pacific Hopper 
Service, Stockton, Calif.. common carrier 
application, assigned March 20, at Carson 


City, Nev., 
at State 
Jt. Bd. 78 

Hearing in MC-92983, Sub 
ler, Inc., 


canceled and reassigned April 28, 
Comm., Carson City, Nev., before 


272, Eldon Mil- 
Iowa City, Ia., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned March 21, at Chicago, 
Ill., canceled 

Hearing in MC-7746, Sub. 92, United Truck 
Lines, Inc., Spokane, Wash., common car- 
rier application, assigned March 24, at Coun- 
cil Chambers City Hall, Billings, Mont., 
transferred to March 24, at U.S.P.O., Bil 
lings, Mont., before Jt. Bd. 79 

Hearing in MC-117139, Ellis J. Cook, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., contract carrier application, as- 


signed March 25, at Nashville, Tenn., can- 
celed 

Hearing in MC-50002, Sub. 30, Bridge 
Brothers, Lamar, Colo., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned March 25, at Topeka, 
Kan., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-29886, Sub. 88, Dallas & 
Mavis Forwarding Co., Inc., South Bend, 


Ind., Extension—Galion, O., assigned March 
25, at Washington, D.C., canceled and re- 
assigned April 2, at Washington, D.C., be- 
fore Examiner Hanback. 

Hearing in MC-79188, Sub. 6, Yule Truck 
Lines, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., common car- 
rier application, assigned March 27, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., postponed to a date to be fixed 

Hearing in MC-109385, Sub. 18, Subler 
Transfer, Inc., Versailles, O., common or con- 


tract carrier application, assigned March 31, 
at U.S. Ct. Rms., 


Indianapolis, Ind., trans- 
ferred to March 31, at Pick Antlers Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind., before Examiner Cave 


Hearings in I. & S. M-5238, Tobacco, N.C., 
Va. and Ky. to South, I. & S. M-5565, Mfed 
Tobaccos, North Carolina to Eastern Points, 
MC-C-1607, Tobacco & Cigarettes—South to 
East and South, l. & 8S. M-10074, Cigarettes 
& Tobacco—N.C. to Middlewest, I. & S. M- 
10347, Cigarettes & Tobacco—N.C. to South- 
west, assigned July 15, at Washington, D.C., 
canceled 

Hearing in MC-F-6749, Red Ball Transfer 
Co.—Purchase—K K Trucking Co., as- 
signed March 24, at Denver, Colo., postponed 
to a date to be fixed 

Hearing in MC-92983, Sub. 271, Eldon Mil- 
ler, Inc., Iowa City, Ia., common carrier 
application, assigned March 21, at Chicago, 
Ill., canceled and reassigned March 25, at 
Hotel Pickwick, Kansas City, Mo., before 
Examiner Kilroy 

Hearing in I. & S. M-10553, Meat & Meat 
Products—Midwest to Pacific Coast, assigned 
March 25, at Omaha, Neb., canceled 

Hearings in MC-5623, Sub. 5, Arrow Truck- 


ing Co., Tulsa, Okla., common carrier ap- 
plication, MC-30042, Sub. 15, Security Truck- 
ing Co., Tulsa, Okla., common carrier ap- 


plication, MC-105920, Sub. 6, Squaw Transit 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., common carrier applica- 
tion, and MC-111962, Sub. 7, American 
Transfer & Storage Co., Tulsa, Okla., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned March 31, 
at Tulsa, Okla., canceled. 

Hearings in MC-20824, Sub. 13, Commer- 
cial Motor Freight, Inc. of Ind., Indianapolis, 
Ind., common carrier application, and MC- 
60987, Sub. 6, Pickett Truck Line, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., contract carrier application, 
assigned April 1, at U.S. Ct. Rms., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., transferred to April 1, at 
Pick Antlers Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., be- 
fore Jt. Bd. 60. 

Hearing in MC-117163, Fuels Transport, 
Inc., Duluth, Minn., contract carrier ap- 
plication, assigned April 1, at Fed. Ct. Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn., transferred to April 1, 
at Metropolitan Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn., 
before Jt. Bd. 142. 

Hearing in MC-113410, Sub. 17, Dahlen 
Transport, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common 
carrier application, assigned April 15, at 
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between the EAST and MIDWEST 


You can be sure of Perfect Trans- 
portation between the East and the 
Midwest, every day, every week 
throughout the year, when you route 
your shipments via Chicago Express. 
This reliable, modern motor carrier 
is prepared to meet all your shipping 
needs—with trained personnel, the 
latest equipment and the priceless in- 
gredient of experience. Every em- 
ployee is thoroughly trained and fully 
experienced in all procedures of care- 
ful handling and claims prevention. 


Your shipments move fast—and 





safely! 


Ne 


72 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 11, N 
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Minneapolis, Minn., canceled and reassigned 
April 18, at Fed. Ct. Blidg., Minneapolis, 
Minn., before Jt. Bd. 142. 

Oral argument in I. & S. M-8380, Class 
Rates & Ratings—Malone Freight Lines, 


Inc., I. & S. M-8890, Aluminum or Aluminum 
Articles—From or to Newport, Ark., and 
I. & S. M-9605, Aluminum Articles—New- 
port, Ark., to East, assigned April 8, at 
Washington, D.C., canceled and reassigned 
April 29, at Washington, D.C., before the 
Commission. 

Hearing in MC-92983, Sub. 
ler, Inc., Iowa City, Ia., 
application, assigned March 25, at Kansas 
City, Mo., canceled and reassigned May 22, 
at Pickwick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., before 
Examiner Kilroy. 

Hearing in MC-2113, Sub. 2, 
Hively, York, Pa., assigned March 26, at 
Washington, D.C., canceled. 

Heariugs in MC-42261, Sub. 34, Langer 
Transport Corp., Jersey City, N.J., common 
carrier application, and MC- 107403, Sub. 254, 
E. Brooke Matlack, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
common carrier application, assigned March 
27, at Washington, D.C., canceled and reas- 
signed April 11, at Washington, D.C., before 
Examiner Kilroy. 

Hearing in MC-10761, Sub. 
can Freight Lines, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
common carrier application, assigned March 
28, at Chicago, Ill., canceled and reassigned 
April 17, at U.S. Custom Hse., Chicago, Ill., 
before Jt. Bd. 149. 

Hearing in MC-116565, Sub. 3, Orville 
Stevenson, Grants Pass, Ore., common Car- 
rier application, assigned March 28, at Port- 
land, Ore., canceled. 


Hearing in MC-2148, Kirby's Express, Inc., 
Wildwood, N.J., assigned April 2, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., before Examiner Messer, can- 
celed. 


Hearing in MC-96345, 
Massachusetts Bus Lines, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., assigned April 17, at’ Boston, Mass., 
canceled and reassigned March 27, at New 
_ & Ct. Hse. Bldg., Boston, Mass., before 
t. Bd. 18. 


Hearings in MC-9685, Sub. 58, Emery Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago, Ill., and MC-107640, 
Sub. 36, Midwest Transfer Co. of Ill., Chi- 
cago, Ill., assigned April 1, at Washington, 
D.O., cancelled and reassigned April 22, at 


268, Eldon Mil- 
common carrier 


Morgan G 


73, Transameri- 


Sub. 1, Southern 


Washington, D.C., before Examiner Van 
Dyke. 

Hearings in MC-531, Sub. 88, Younger 
Bros., Inc., Houston, Tex., common carrier 


application, and MC-107002, Sub. 116, W. M. 
Chambers Truck Line, Inc., New Orleans, 
La., common carrier application, assigned 
April 8, at Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
transferred to April 8, at Fed. Off. Bidg., 
New Orleans, La., before Jt. Bd. 32 and 
Examiner Cheseldine, respectively. 


Hearing in MC-F-6599, E. C. McCormick, 
Jr.—Control—A.C.E. Transportation Co., Inc., 
MC-F-6832, E. C. McCormick, Jr.—Investiga- 
tion of Control—Freight, Inc., Dixie Ohio 
Express, Inc. and A.C.E. Transportation Co.. 
Inc., and MC-FC-56747, Dixie Ohio Express, 
Transferee, and Dixie Ohio Express Co., a 
Corporation, Transferor, assigned May 12, 
at Columbus, O., canceled and reassigned 
May 14, at New P.O. Bidg., Columbus, O., 
before Examiner Card. 


Hearing in MC-50069, Sub. 191, Refiners 
Transport & Terminal Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
common carrier application, assigned March 
31, at Chicago, Ill., canceled. 


Hearing in MC-57629, Sub. 22, Thru-Way 
Express, Inc., Plainville, Conn., common 
carrier application, assigned April 1, at 
Buffalo, N.Y., canceled and reassigned May 
26, at Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y., before 
Examiner Cunningham. 


Hearing in MC-106839, Sub. 2, Jurisich & 


Larsen Motor Freight Lines, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La., common carrier application, 
assigned April 7, at Jung Hotel, ew Or- 
leans, La., transferred to April 7, at Fed. 
Off. Bidg., New Orleans, La., before Jt. 
Bd. 28. 

Hearing in MC-109637, Sub. 71, Gasoline 


Treasport Co., Louisville, Ky., common car- 
rier application, assigned April 15, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., canceled. 


Hearing in I. & S. M-10444, Sugar—Louis- 
ville to Milwaukee & Battle Creek, assigned 
May 2, at Chicago, Ill., advanced to May 1, 
at U.S. Custom Hse., Chicago, IIl., before 
Examiner Hanson. 


Hearing in MC-F-6791, J. H. Marks Truck- 
ing Co., Inc.—Purchase—Dale Truck Line, 


Inc., assigned May 5, at Houston, Tex., 
canceled. 


Hearing in MC-F-6798, C & H Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., et al.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Combs Truck Line, Inc., assigned May 6, 
at Houston, Tex., canceled and reassigned 


May 5, at Veterans Administration, 
Tex., before Examiner Clough. 


Houston, 


New Assignments 


April 2—Philadelphia, Pa.— Penn Sherwood 
Hotel—Examiner Messer: 

MC-C-2180—Kirby’s Express, Inc.—Investi- 

gation and Revocation of Certificate. 
April 9—Houston, Tex.—Fed Off. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Cheseldine: 

MC-116780—Union Transportation Co.—Mi- 
grant Workers. 

April 9—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Cave: 

MC-111478, Sub. 10—Oil Carriers Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

April 10—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Carr: 

MC-90373, Sub. 12—C & R Trucking Co., 

* Avenel, N.J., contract carrier application. 

April 17—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Custom Hse.— 
Jt. Bd. 149: 

MC-29130, Sub. 85—Rock Island Motor 
Transit Co., Des Moines, Ia., common 
carrier application. 

April 21—Knoxville, Tenn.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Dishman: 

I. & S. M-10807—Transformers Between 
Ga. & Other Southern States. 

April 25—Chicago, I1L—U. S. Custom Hse.— 
Examiner Hanson: 

1... & . M-10860—Paper & Urea—Graff 
Trucking Co., Inc. 

April 28—Chicago, Ill—U. S. Custom Hse. 
Bldg.—Examiner Hanson: 

I. & S. M-10803—Various Commodities— 
Federal Truck Lines, Inc. 

April 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Penn Sherwood 
Hotel—Examiner Harrison: 


MC-100623, Sub. 3—Hourly Messengers, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier 
application. 


April 28—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 112: 


MC-200, Sub. 173—-Riss & Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
April 28—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Cun- 
ningham 


MC-102616, Sub. 649—Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., York, Pa., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

April 28—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Carr: 

MC-114019, Sub. 15—Emery Transportation 
Co., Chicago, Ill., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 28—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F-6804—Eli E. Wagner, Jr.—Purchase 
(Portion)—Clyde J. Trout. 

ooee 29—Atlanta, Ga.—680 West Peachtree 
N.W.—Examiner Angle: 

Mc. 116597, Sub. 3—Chancey Truck Line, 
Inc., Decatur, Georgia. 

April 29—Baltimore, Md.—Appraisers’ Stores 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 74: 

MC- 1501, Sub. 110—Greyhound Corp., Chi- 
cago, il. (Petition to Abandon Certain 
Operations) 

April 29—Newport News, Va.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 108: 
MC-13300, Sub. 60—Carolina Coach Co., 


Raleigh, N.C., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

April 29—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Bor- 
roughs 


MC- 694, Sub. 4—Cletus E. Mummert, Ad- 
ams County, Pa., contract carrier appli- 
cation. 


April 29—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Rieg- 


ner. 

MC-117186, Sub. 1—Bodner Trucking Co., 
South River, N.J., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 


April ae lll.—vU. S. Custom Hse.— 
Jt. Bd. 


MC- 117046—Goehring’s Garage & Towing 
Service, Richmond, Il. 

MC-117047—Rite Way Garage & Towing 
Service, Des Plaines, Il. 

April 30—San Francisco, Calif—Old Mint 

Bidg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC-107227, Sub. 60—Insured Transporters, 
Inc., San Leandro, Calif., common car- 
rier application. 


April 30—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Han- 


back: 
MC-117227—George J. Yocum, Milton, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
April 30—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Cox: 
MC-F-6819—Jones Motor Co., Inc.—Control 
—McCormick Transportation Co. 


amy a a City, Utah—State Comm.— 
Bd. 


Me. 107586, Sub. 18—Continental Bus Sys- 
tem, Inc., Dallas, Tex., common carrier 
application. 

May 1—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Joyner: 

MC-35181, Sub. 1—Harold Roy Kriner, Le- 
a. Pa., common carrier applica- 
tion 

May 1—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 68: 

MC-94851, Sub. 1—Howard W. Clark, Wash- 
ee. D.C., contract carrier applica- 
tion 


May Pee, D.C.—Examiner Rob- 
MC- C_ 104340, Sub. 132—Leaman Transporta- 
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tion Co., Inc., Downingtown, Pa., 
mon carrier application. 

May 2—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 213: 

MC-117171—Green Valley Produce, 
Utah, contract carrier application 

ay 2—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Suther- 
and 

MC-31600, Sub. 443—P. B. Mutrie 
Transportation, Inc., Waltham, 
common carrier application 

May 3—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Freid- 
son: 

MC-117233, Sub. 1—Mercury Motor Freight, 
Inc., Clairton, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

May 5—New York, N.Y.—346 Broadway—Ex- 
aminer Harrison: 


com- 


Vernal, 


Motor 
MaAss., 


MC-100623, Sub. 3—Hourly Messengers, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier 
application. 

May 5—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off Bidg.—QJt. 


Bd. 237: A 

MC-89066, Sub. 9—Mairs Tr&nsport, Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada, com- 
mon or contract carrier application 

May 6—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Van Dyke: 

MC-7228, Sub. 22—Home Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Mount Vernon, Wash., common 
carrier application. 

May 6—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Hinely: 

MC-112497, Sub. 107—Hearin Tank Lines, 
Inc., Baton Rouge, La., common carrier 
application. 

May 7—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off. Bldg.—Jt. 
Bd. 237: 

MC-117188 — West Vancouver Municipal 
Transportation, West Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, common carrier 
application. 

May 7—Seattle, 
Bd. 45: 

MC-107643, Sub. 49—St. Johns Motor Ex- 
press Co., Portland, Ore., common car- 
rier application. 

May 8—Los Angeles, Calif—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Linn: 

MC-109584, Sub. 40—Arizona-Pacific Tank 


Wash.—Fed. Off. Bildg.—Jt 


Lines, Phoenix, Ariz., common carrier 
application. 

May 8—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 
Bd. 304: 


MC-117154—More Truck Lines, South Gate, 
Calif., contract carrier application. 
May s—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off. Bidg.—QJt. 


Bd. 
MC- 117201 — Interstate Distributing Co., 


Inc., Tacoma, Wash., common carrier 
application. 

May 9—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bidg.—Jt 
Bd. 304: 

MC-117143—California Auto Tours, San 
Diego, Calif.. common carrier applica- 
tion. 


May 9—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Van Dyke: 

MC-29886, Subs. 112 and 113—Dallas & 
Mavis Forwarding Co., Inc., South Bend, 
Ind., common carrier application. 

May 12—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bidg.—Jt. 
Bd. 47: 

MC-109126, Sub. 8—La Salle Trucking Co., 
San Diego, Calif., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

MC-117072, Sub. 1—Armored Transport of 
Los Angeles, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
contract carrier application. 


May 12—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Examiner Van Dyke: 


MC-6461, Sub. 4—B-Line Transport Co., 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., common carrier 
application. 


May 12—St. Paul, Minn.—Uptown Station & 
Fed. Cts. Bldg.—Examiner Hanson: 


I & S. M-10724—Paints—Twin Cities, 
Minn. to Fargo, N.D. 
I. & S. M-10835—Twine—Twin Cities to 


Fargo, N.D. & Moorhead, Minn. 
May 13—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Linn: 
MC-4405, Sub. 295—Dealers Transit, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., common carrier application. 
MC-104128, Sub. 74— Campbell's Service, 
South San Gabriel, Calif., common car- 
rier application. 


May 13—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 

Jt. Bd. 45: 
MC-107353, 

Freight, Spokane, 
rier application. 


May ae PORE, Tex.—Fed. Office Bldg.—Jt. 
Bd. 


MC- 52466, Sub. 44—Hugh Breeding, Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

May 14—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Linn: 

MC-40007, Sub. 53—Reliable Transporta- 
tion Co., Los Angeles, Calif., common 
carrier application. 

May 15—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Linn: 

MC-109584, Sub. 38—Arizona-Pacific Tank 
Lines, Phoenix, Ariz., common carrier 


Sub. 9 — Helphrey Motor 
Wash., common car- 


application. 
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Speaking of “Perfect Shipping”... 


for protection of lading 


Southern Pacific now has 351 Hydra-Cushion 
Underframe cars in service, giving needed extra 
protection to fragile freight through their revolu- 
tionary sliding underframe device that cushions 
car movement during coupling, greatly reducing 


shock and virtually eliminating recoil. 


PERFORMANCE RECORD: In 1957, a detailed check 
of 1,023 shipments in Hydro-Cushion Underframe 
cars showed 98% received in good order (81% in 


perfect order). This is an astonishing record! 


NOW AVAILABLE TO ALL RAILROADS. Developed 
by Southern Pacific and Stanford Research In- 
stitute after several years of costly research, en- 
gineering and testing, this important advance in 
car design for freight protection is now available 
to all railroads. Patents and rights to manufac- 
ture and sell the ““Hydra-Cushion Underframe’”’ 
have been sold by Southern Pacific to the Evans 
Products Company, Plymouth, Michigan, and 


the Waugh Equipment Company, New York City. 


Southern Pacific 


Serving the West and Southwest with 


TRAINS + TRUCKS - 


PIGGYBACK «+ PIPELINES 
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| §.P’s Hydra-Cushion Underframe proves itself 
an outstanding advance in freight car design 
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ICC News 


May 16—Helena, Mont.—Mont. Bd. of R.R. 
Commissioners—Jt. Bd. 82: 

MC-116698, Sub. 2—Babcock & Lee Freight 
Lines, Inc., Billings, Mont., common 
carrier application 

May 16—Kansas City, Mo.—New Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Driscoll 

MC-C-2156—Zuzich Truck Line, Inc.—In- 
vestigation and Revocation of Permit. 

May 19—Helena, Mont.—Mont. Bd. of R.R. 
Commissioners—Jt. Bd. 123: 

MC-108380, Sub. 51—Johnston’s Fuel Lin- 
ers, Inc., Newcastle, Wyo., common car- 
rier application 

19—Phoenix, 
aminer Linn: 

MC-117028—Western Transport Co., Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

May 20—Helena, Mont.—Mont. Bd. o* 
Commissioners—Jt. Bd. 123: 

MC-26396, Sub. 6—Star Transfer Co., Bill- 
ings, Mont., common carrier application. 

MC-105217, Sub. 40—Rice Truc Lines, 
Great Falls, Mont., common carrier ap- 


May Ariz.—State Comm.—Ex- 


R.R. 


plication. 

May 20—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—Jt. 
Bd. 47: 

MC-40007, Sub. 52—Reliable Transporta- 
tion Co., Los Angeles, Calif., common 


carrier application 
20—Phoenix, 

Bd. 240: 

MC-110264, Sub. 13—Albuquerque Phoenix 
Express, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M., com- 
mon carrier application 


May Ariz.—State Comm.—Jt. 


May 21—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—Jt 
Bd. 129 

MC-1882, Sub. 14—Wells Truckways, Ltd., 
Monterey Park, Calif., common carrier 


application. 
May 22—Billings, Mont.—Council Chambers, 
City Hall—Examiner Van Dyke: 
MC-117181—Babcock & Lee Transportation, 


Inc., Billings, Mont., contract carrier 
application 


May 22—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—ZJt. 


Bd. 47: 

MC-43269, Sub. 43—Wells Cargo, Inc., 

Reno, Nev., common carrier application. 
May 26—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Linn: 

MC-61153, Sub. 3 EX—Fred Preuninger, 
Chloride, Ariz., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

May 27—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—Jt. 
Bd. 240: 


MC-35320, Subs. 53 and 57—T.1.M.E., Inc., 
Lubbock, Tex., common carrier applica- 
tions. 


State 
Commission 
News 


State Lets B. & O. Abandon 
Passenger Service on Part 
Of North-South Main Line 


The Public Service Commission of 
Maryland issued an opinion and or- 
der on March 24 authorizing the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. to 
discontinue passenger-train service 
between Baltimore, Aberdeen and 
Aikin, Md. It found that the service 
could not be Made “even close to 
self-supporting” and that “the con- 
tinued operation of the present or 
any substituted service cannot pos- 
sibly be justified.” 

Under terms of the state commission’s 


order, the discontinuance may not be 
effected earlier than April 26, and the 


B. & O. must give 15 days’ notice to 
the state commission and the public. 

The commission, in its opinion in case 
No. 5344, Application of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. for Approval of 
the Discontinuance of Its Passenger 
Train Service Between Baltimore, Aber- 
deen and Aikin, Md., observed that’ the 
railroad had said the service it sought to 
discontinue was part of the passenger 
train service on the B. & O. route 
between Washington, D.C., and New 
York City, and that abandonment of 
that entire service east of Baltimore was 
proposed. 

The commission said the reasons given 
by the applicant to justify discontinu- 
ance of the service were “the large and 
continuing decrease in the number of 
passengers riding the trains and the 
great and increasing cost of their opera- 
tion, resulting in progressively larger 
deficits.” 


Costs v. Revenues 


The commission showed in a table in 
its opinion that the number of revenue 
passengers carried by the B. & O. be- 
tween Baltimore and New York had 
fallen from 1,164,521 in 1946 to 592,770 
in 1957, a decrease of 49.1 per cent. 
From November, 1956, to October, 1957, 
inclusive, the commission said, passenger 
service revenues between Washington 
and New York were $3,847,951, while 
costs were $8,174,825, “bringing a deficit 
of $4,325,847.” 


Passenger transportation service, in 
addition to that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was provided by several bus 
lines which operated about 100 trips a 
day in each direction between Wash- 
ington and New York (with running 
time improved by the recently com- 
pleted Baltimore Harbor Tunnel), by 
airlines which operated 90 flights in 
each direction daily between Washing- 
ton and New York, a dozen between 
Baltimore and New York, and 25 be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, the 
commission said. Those figures, it said, 
were mentioned to show the great num- 
ber of possible means of travel by public 
carriers serving the general area. 


Later in its opinion the commission 
said exhibits of the applicant showed 
that an average of “just under 20 in- 
trastate passengers a day ride the 
trains” between Baltimore, Aberdeen 
and Aikin. An exhibit was offered, it 
said, showing that to operate local train 
service between those three points with 
one “Budd streamliner’” would entail 
costs of $9,755 a month. The commis- 
sion added: 


“Based on checks of actual travel in 
the month between November 11 and 
December 10, 1957, when there were 587 
intrastate passengers, monthly revenues 
of $735 could be expected, or only 7.5 
per cent of the cost, leaving a deficit 
of $9,020 per month, which is over $108,- 
000 per annum.” 


Maryland Court Case Cited 


The Maryland commission said one 
decision of particular significance in 
connection with the instant proceeding 
was Hessey et al., v. Capital Transit 
Co., 193 Md. 265, decided June 8, 1949. 
It quoted a portion of the decision of 
the Maryland Court of Appeals in that 
case to the effect that a railroad com- 
pany, conducted for private corporate 
profit but. devoting its property to the 
use of the public, did not do so irrevoc- 
ably or absolutely “but upon condition 
that the public will supply sufficient 
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traffic on a reasonable rate basis to 
yield a fair return.” The Maryland court 
was quoted as holding specifically that 
a common carrier “cannot be compelled 
to carry on even a branch of its business 
in an unbusinesslike way with result- 
ing loss, unless it is necessary for the 
fulfillment of its corporate duties.” 


Maryland Commission’s Conclusions 

The Maryland commission concluded 
its opinion as follows: 

“The evidence in the case and the law 
as laid down in the statutes and as in- 
terpreted and applied by the Court of 
Appeals bring us to the inescapable con- 
clusion that we must allow the service 
to be discontinued as applied for. The 
commission sees no way in which the 
service can be made anything even close 
to self-supporting. Any economies that 
might be suggested in the operation of 
the bus service in New York City would, 
to the extent of such reductions and cur- 
tailments that might be effected, make 
the service less attractive and corre- 
spondingly reduce the patronage. 

“However, coming back to the only 
part of the operation that is directly 
under the jurisdiction of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Maryland, which is 
the intrastate service between Baltimore, 
Aberdeen and Aikin, the travel between 
these points is so light, and the cost 
of operation so enormously greater than 
the revenues, with no conceivable way in 
which the difference between revenues 
and expenses can be eliminated, or even 
materially reduced, that the continued 
operation of the present or any substi- 
tuted service cannot possibly be justi- 
es ss 

“It follows that an order must be 
entered authorizing the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. to discontinue the 
operation of its passenger train service 
for the transportation of persons trav- 
elling in the state of Maryland between 
Baltimore, Aberdeen and Aikin. So that 
the public may have ample notice of this 
withdrawal of service, the order of the 
commission will provide that the service 
must not be discontinued until at least 
15 days after the date hereof.” 


N.C. Motor Rate Increases 
On Household Goods O.K.‘d 


Suspension of certain tariffs of North 
Carolina motor carriers proposing in- 
creased rates and charges for trans- 
portation of household goods and for 
services incident thereto has been lifted 
by an order of the North Carolina Utili- 
ties Commission which permits the 
schedules, modified as directed by the 
state commission, to become effective 
as of March 25. 

The commission’s report and order, 
written by Commissioner Sam _ 0. 
Worthington, were issued in its docket 
No. T-825, Sub. 16, In the Matter of 
Suspension and Investigation of Rates 
on Household Goods Effective July 15, 
1957. The considered schedules were 
shown to have been filed by the Motor 
Carriers Traffic Association, Inc., the 
North Carolina Motor Carriers Associa- 
tion, Inc., and F. L. Wyche as tariff 
publishing agents for the respondent 
carriers. The commission said that the 
tariffs had been suspended by an order 
issued July 9, 1957, and that the sus- 
pension period had been extended by a 
further order made on November 5. 


“The tariff schedules, 


as filed,” the 
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CENTRAL MOBILE KIT IS NOW AVAILABLE. CALL YOUR MAN FROM CENTRAL FOR YOURS. 
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State Commission News 


commission said, “contain sections I and 
II. Section I provides the tariff for 
what is designated as additional serv- 
ices: (1) Storage in transit rates, 50 
cents per 100 pounds, and (2) hourly 
rates, van and two men, per hour, $8.50; 
each additional man, per hour, $2. Sec- 
tion II provides schedules of rates for 
actual transportation. These rates re- 
fiect an increase of 17 to 28 per cent on 
the old transportation rates.” 

It was stated by the commission that 
the North Carolina Traffic League, Inc., 
protestant had contended “vigorously” 
that the amount of increase sought would 
be detrimental to both the shippers and 
the carriers. Experience had shown, the 
commission said, that the schedule of 
rates and charges which had been in 
effect since October, 1955 (the house- 
hold goods carriers having been exempt 
from state regulation prior to that time), 
had not proved adequate to provide a 
just and reasonable return to the car- 
riers. 


Revision of Rate Proposal Boost 


The respondents’ exhibit 1, which set 
forth a progression of rates proposed per 


100 pounds for various weight brackets 
and ranges of distance, had been with- 
drawn at a further hearing on Febru- 
ary 27, 1958, with a request by the re- 
spondents that another exhibit (1A) be 
allowed to supplement and take the place 
of exhibit 1. 


“Exhibit 1A,” the state commission 
said, “. . . provides a rate of $4.05 per 
100 pounds for shipments of 50) to 999 
pounds, inclusive, for distances of 25 to 
30 miles, $4.20 per 100 pounds for dis- 
tances of 31 to 40 miles, and $4.45 per 
100 pounds for distances of 41 to 50 
miles. Correspondingly the rates pro- 
vided for in exhibit 1A apply to all 
poundage that might be involved and 
the full distance that might be traveled. 
It is well to note that exhibit 1 provided 
a charge of $4.65 per 100 pounds for ship- 
ments of 500 to 999 pounds, inclusive, 
for distances of 31 to 40 miles, while 
exhibit 1A provides for a charge of 
$4.20 per 100 pounds, resulting in a 
decrease of 45 cents per 100 pounds. This 
reasonably reflects the difference in rates 
as set out in both exhibits. .. .” 

With the proposed rates revised as 
set forth in exhibit 1A, the state com- 
mission allowed the suspended sched- 
ules to go into effect as of March 25 


‘ 





North Carolina Intrastate 
Rate Boosts to Levels of 
‘X-196’ and ‘X-206’ Allowed 


By two supplemental orders issued 
March 20, the North Carolina Util- 
ities Commission postponed until 
June 2, as to certain specified com- 
modities, the authority granted by 
it (in decisions and orders dated 
March 14) to the railroads operating 
in North Carolina to increase their 
intrastate rates, effective April 1, 
1958, to the levels authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Ex Parte Nos. 196 and 206. 


One of the supplemental orders, in the 
state commission’s docket No. R-66, Sub. 
6, involving the Ex Parte No. 196 in- 
creases, extended from April 1 to June 
2 the effective date of the commission’s 
earlier order in No. R-66, Sub. 6, insofar 
as it pertained to fertilizer, fertilizer 
materials, sand, gravel, crushed stone 
and related articles, as well as “cinders, 
coal; cinders, clay or shale (Haydite) ; 
cinders, slate, coal ashes and slag.” The 
other supplemental order, in docket No. 
R-66, Sub. 9, of the N.C.U.C., in which 
the railroads sought intrastate rate in- 
creases commensurate with those granted 
by the I.C.C. in Ex Parte No. 206, like- 
wise extended from April 1 to June 2 
the effective date of the Commission’s 
earlier order in R-66, Sub. 9, insofar as 
it pertained to fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials. No increase in the rates on 
sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc., was 
granted by the state commission in that 
proceeding. 


Situation as to Fertilizer 


Both supplemental orders included 
the following explanatory paragraph: 

“It now appears that the sale 
price of fertilizer and fertilizer mate- 
rials is fixed to a great extent by con- 


tracts entered into during the fall and 
winter months of each year, principally 
November and December. The prepon- 
derance of fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials is used by the farmers in the 
first five months of the year. Due to 
inclement weather conditions very little 
fertilizers have moved from the factory 
to the farm as yet. For the most part 
the 1958 fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials have been contracted for at fixed 
prices, including transportation costs 
based on existing rates and charges. 
An increase in the transportation rates 
and charges at this time could, and 
would, in all probability result in un- 
usual hardships and be prejudicial to 
the agreements already entered into. In 
view of this situation it is felt that the 
equitable thing to do is to extend the 
effective date of the increase as same 
applies to fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials to June 2, 1958.” 

The following additional paragraph 
was written into the supplemental or- 
der in No. R-66, Sub. 6: 

“The increase allowed by the order of 
March 14, 1958, on sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, etc., was hotly contested. In the 
order it is pointed out that the railroads 
had already lost a great deal of this 
business by reason of increased rates. 
It appears to the [North Carolina] com- 
mission the producers and shippers of 
these commodities and the railroads are 
endeavoring to work out rates and 
charges for the transportation of these 
commodities that will be beneficial to 
both the railroads and the shippers- 
producers. It also appears to the com- 
mission that April 1 does not provide 
sufficient time for the accomplishment 
of this purpose... .” 


Opposition by State Government 


In its decision in R-66, Sub. 6, the 
state commission noted that by order 
issued in March, 1956, the federal Com- 
mission had allowed the railroads (in Ex 
Parte 196) to-increase their interstate 
rates and charges by 6 per cent, except 
as to a number’ of commodities which 
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were either’ exempted from the in- 
crease or increased in an amount lower 
than 6 per cent. The state commission 
said that the railroads’ petition had 
been protested by the attorney general 
of North Carolina, the state department 
of agriculture, the state highway and 
public works commission, and by several 
shippers which it identified by name. 
Findings of fact stated by the North 
Carolina commission in its report, written 
by Commissioner Sam O. Worthington, 
were that the petitioning railroads’ in- 
trastate rates and charges in effect De- 
cember 12, 1956, were not sufficient to 
produce revenue adequate to provide a 
fair, reasonable and just rate of return 
on property committed to intrastate use 


“and used and useful in producing reve- 


nue; that those intrastate rates and 
charges were “not producing sufficient 
revenue to provide adequate funds to 
take care of the increases in wages, taxes, 
material and supplies which have taken 
place since the date of the last in- 
creased granted the railroad companies,” 
and that the petitioning railroads “need 
to increase their rates and charges for 
intrastate transportation of freight in 
accordance with this order to realize 
sufficient revenue with which to offset 
increases in wages and taxes and the 
cost of material and supplies and to 
provide for a somewhat more adequate 
and fair rate of return on investment in 
North Carolina.” 

Similar findings of fact were made, 
with respect to the intrastate rail freight 
rates and charges in effect on January 
11, 1956, in the state commission’s re- 
port in No. R-66, Sub. 9, involving the 
Ex Parte 206 increases as to interstate 
rail rates. The state commission ob- 
served that in Ex Parte 206 the federal 
Commission had allowed all basi 
freight rates and charges within South- 
ern Territory, including charges for 
transportation of milk and cream in 
passenger service but excluding refrig- 
eration charges and charges for pro- 
tective service against cold, to be in- 
creased 5 percent with certain excep- 
tions and “hold-downs,” with the in- 
crease On sand, gravel and stone limited 
to 3 per cent when transported in open- 
top cars and not protected by protective 
coverings. 

Rates on Sand, Gravel, Etc. 

After observing, in its report in No 
R-66, Sub. 9, that the federal Commission 
had been faced, in Ex Parte 206, with 
“the apparent diversion of sand, gravel 
and crushed stone traffic from the rail- 
roads to motor transportation by reason 
of the ever-increasing rates for such 
transportation,” the North Carolina com- 
mission said: 

“In our order in R-66, Sub. 6, we have 
allowed an additional 6 per cent on this 
traffic. We did so reluctantly. An in- 
crease of 12 per cent was permitted in 
the final analysis in Docket R-53, Sub. 
3. Referring to what we said about this 
traffic in our order in R-66, Sub. 6, and 
without repeating it here, we are firmly 
convinced that no further increase should 
be allowed on sand, gravel, crushed stone 
and related articles, as well as cinders 
coal; cinders, clay or shale (Haydite); 
cinders, slate; coal ashes and slag, ex- 
panded, in open-top cars.” 

Discussion of the sand, gravel and 
crushed stone traffic in the state com- 
mission’s report in R-66, Sub. 6, included 
the following: 

ie Actual figures reveal that the 
railroads have lost a tremendous amount 
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The Case of the GIANT SAVING on Inland Freight 
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STILL WORKING ON YES-—BUT WE’LL HAVE WELL, I'M HAVING LUNCH TODAY WITH \ sure WOULD! 
THAT EXPORT TO SHAVE COSTS OR WE| | KEN LANE FROM THE PORT OF NEW 
ORDER, BILL? CAN’T COMPETE. OUR | | YORK AUTHORITY. IVE BEEN TALKING 
PROFITS CLOSE TO HIM ABOUT OUR SITUATION AND 
ALREADY...AND HE HAS SOME IDEAS. CARE TO p 
WE WON’T CUT 
QUALITY... 










LOOK,I THINK YOUR TROUBLE'S RIGHT Y BUT KEN— WE FOR OVERSEAS, YES! BUT WHY 
HERE. THIS HEAVY EXPORT PACKING / HAVE TO PACK PAY TO HAUL THAT EXTRA WEIGHT/ 
THAT WAY FOR H | HALF WAY ACROSS THE 
» OVERSEAS! COUNTRY ? NOW HERE'S 


MAKE YOUR SHIPMENTS TO PORT OF NEW 
YORK, IN DOMESTIC PACKING. ONE OF THE Wm OF TIME IN THE SHOP AND PROBABLY 
, EXPORT PACKING FIRMS IN NEW YORK “ae SAVE ON OCEAN FREIGHT BESIDES! 
WILL RE-PACK FOR OVERSEAS. THEY HOW CAN I GET IN TOUCH 
CAN OFTEN CUT WEIGHT AND CUBAGE, WITH A PACKER? 
TOO,.. SOMETIMES AS MUCH AS 30%. 


PLENTY OF THEM TO CHOOSE FROM AT THE 
WORLD'S BIGGEST PORT...JUST LIKE EVERY- 
y THING ELSE! HERE'S A DIRECTORY OF 


THIS WILL BE 
HELPFUL! I/LL 
CONTACT SOME 

RIGHT AWAY. 





Write us for your copy today 


AND IF ANYONE ELSE At The Port of New York there are more export packers 

US THE WAY TO LOWER WOULD LIKE TO HAVE ONE... than at any other port. in the world—more services of 

/ 4 — every kind to help shippers large and small. More steam- 

LANDED COSTS: CAN WE HERE'S HOW... wen ship, rail, truck, and air lines to choose from, toc Ship- 

KEEP THIS DIRECTORY ? ape ping “Via Port of New York” saves transit time, besides 
85 of ships are direct—no intervening ports of call! 


“THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Port Promotion Manager—Dept. D 
111 Eighth Avenue at 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT OFFICES 

EASTERN—32 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
WASHINGTON—1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
CHICAGO—Prudential Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
CLEVELAND—Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 

LATIN AMERICAN—Caixa Postal 5207, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
CONTINENTAL—Zellerstrasse 61, Zurich 2/38, Switzerland 
LONDON—130 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, England 
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of this business. This loss to the rail- 
roads has occurred following increase 
in rates. The commodity sells at a low 
price. The freight rates per ton are 
presently almost as much as what the 
commodity sells for. Large quantities of 
this traffic have been diverted to trucks. 
The producers have found it necessary 
to establish portable plants at points 
throughout the state in order to make 
shipments by motor truck rather than 
pay the rail rates. Protestants do not 
believe that petitioners can continue to 
increase their rates on this particular 
traffic and retain any reasonable part 
of the business. 

“Producers find portable plant opera- 
tion somewhat more expensive, but actual 
experience reveals that it makes for 
more economical operation than exists 
under the increased rail rates.” 


Truckers in N.C. Allowed 
To Revise Tobacco Rates 
To Meet Rail Competition 


By a report and order in a proceed- 
ing identified on its docket as No. 
T-825, Sub. 19, In the Matter of Sus- 
pension and Investigation of Motor- 
Vehicle Incentive Rates on Unmanu- 
factured Tobacco, the North Carolina 
Utilities Commission has permitted 
the respondent motor carriers to 
establish “incentive rates,” similar to 
those now applied by North Carolina 
railroads to such traffic under au- 
thority granted to the railroads by 
the state commission in a case dock- 
eted by it as No. R-66, Sub. 7, on 
intrastate shipments of leaf tobacco. 


The state commission said that the 
considered schedules, as filed with it on 
November 17 and 22 by the tariff bureau 
chiefs of the North Carolina Motor 
Carriers Association and Motor Carriers 
Traffic Association as tariff publishing 
agents, sought to place in effect, on 
December 9 and 28, 1957, certain incen- 
tive rates and charges on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco from various North Caro- 
lina origins to Durham, Greensboro, 
Reidsville and Winston-Salem. The 
schedules were suspended until April 
8, 1958. Subject to a requirement that 
they be made applicable from all ship- 
ping points of unmanufactured tobacco 
to all receiving points of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, the suspended truckload 
rates were approved “as being lawful,” 
and the commission vacated its suspen- 
sion order and discontinued the pro- 
ceeding. 

In the preparation of their proposed 
tariff, the state commission said, the re- 
spondent motor carriers used “the for- 
mula used by protestants [the Southern, 
the Norfolk Southern, and the Seaboard 
Air Line railways] in a similar case be- 
fore this commission (R-66, Sub. 7), 
wherein said protestants were permitted 
to place into effect incentive rates, that 
is, a lesser charge per hundredweight for 
volume in excess of 20,000 pounds loaded 
in any one railroad car.” 

The respondents’ evidence tended to 
show, the commission said, that it was 
the respondents’ purpose to “place into 
effect rates which will meet competition 
and allow said respondents to share in 


the movement of traffic between the 
points named in the proposed tariff,” 
and that the respondents proposed to ap- 
ply 80 per cent of their basic rates to 
shipments over 20,000 pounds loaded on 
one vehicle, the same as the state com- 
mission had granted for the railroads 
in No. R-66, Sub. 7. 

“Respondents contend and offer arith- 
metical conclusions to demonstrate,” 
said the state commission, “that the 
rates proposed. . . . are compensatory; 
that many of the respondents specialize 
in the transportation of tobacco, dedi- 
cating their equipment to said service; 

. and that due to the seasonal char- 
acter of tobacco movements in volume it 
is necessary that respondents retain 
their fair share of the movement of 
tobacco if they are to continue to sur- 
vive. 

“The record ... tends to show that 
rail and motor carrier rates generally are 
the same for shipments of 20,000 pounds 
or less; for shipments weighing more 
than 20,000 pounds protestants have 
been allowed to apply 80 per cent of 
their basic rate as an incentive rate; 
that in this proceeding respondents seek 
similar treatment. ; 


Civil 
Aeronautics 
Board News 


Final Approval Is Given 
To Capital’s Group Fares 


Final approval has been given by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to a proposal of 
Capital Airlines, Inc., to stimulate group 
excursions through reduced plane fares 
between selected cities. 


The board’s action was by an order in 
No. 8456 et al., Capital Group Student 
Fares. In another order in the proceed- 
ing, the board dismissed a motion of 
American Airlines, Inc., protesting the 
fares. 


The C.A.B. previously announced it 
would approve the fare plan, saying at 
that time that its approval was based 
on acceptance by Capital of a board 
modification that groups could be split 
on separate flights and still enjoy the 
reduced fares, but not if split into units 
of fewer than 10 persons (T.W., March 
1, p. 76). The board said Capital had 
incorporated this modification in the 
plan to provide reduced excursion fares 
for groups of 25 or more traveling on 
Saturdays and Tuesdays between speci- 
fied cities. 


The board said an important factor in 
its evaluation of the proceeding was that 
the plan was to be experimental in 
nature, expiring this December 31. 


Air Forwarder Practices 
Changed by New Ruling 


Part 296 of the economic regulations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board has been 
amended by the board to prohibit air 
freight forwarders from consigning ship- 
ments to agents of underlying direct air 
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carriers, to define permissible joint load- 
ing practices requiring forwarders to 
conform to agreement between partici- 
pating indirect air carriers, to require 
filing of all joint loading agreements en- 
tered into by forwarders and to require 
them to keep quarterly records. 

The amendments will become effective 
April 23. 

The amendment was entitled “Pro- 
hibition of Use of Services of Sales or 
Cargo Agents and Prescription of Joint 
Loading Practices.” The board last 
March, in a notice of proposed rule 
making, outlined its reasons for the 
amendments (T.W., April 6, 1957, p. 69) 


C.A.B. to Renew Authority 
Of Los Angeles Airways 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
voted to renew and modify the operat- 
ing authority of Los Angeles Airways 
until December 31, 1964. 

Under its vote, the C.A.B. said, all 
communities now being served by the 
helicopter airline would be included in 
its new temporary certificate. The board 
said its announcement did not consti- 
tute the final decision, which, the board 
said, would be entered and issued later 


Argument to Open April 9 
In R.E.A. Taxi Proceeding 


Oral argument in No. 8217, Railway Ex- 
press—Air Taxi Investigation, will begin 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board at 
10 a.m. April 9 in Room 5042, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D.C., the board 
has announced. 

A board examiner has held in the pro- 
ceeding that R.E.A. should be allowed to 
route air express shipments by air taxi 
instead of by rail or motor transit if 
desirable to speed shipments to localities 
having no regular air service (T.W., Jan 
18, p. 103). 


Federal 
Maritime 
Board News 


U.S. Ship Service on Trade 
Route No. 31 Determined 


Clarence G. Morse, maritime adminis- 
trator, has announced the adoption as 
final of the tentative findings he had 
previously published concerning the es- 
sentiality of trade route No. 31, and the 
US.-flag ship service requirements on 
that route. 

Trade route No. 31 was described as 
“US. Gulf/west coast South America 
between United States Gulf ports (Key 
West-Mexican border) and ports on the 
west coast of South America (Pacific 
coast Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile) . 

The administrator said that about 
three sailings a month of freight ships 
were required on the route, and that 
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Establishing your own fleet? Adding new units to 
your present fleet? Check the advantages of letting 
Matlack haul your acids, volatiles, resins, plasti- 
cizers and all types of chemicals. 

Why tie up your capital in non-productive 
operations? Put your investment in transportation 
to more profitable use—expanding research, plant 
and production facilities, for example. 


Give Matlack full responsibility for hauling your 


Matlack designed three compartment stain- 
less steel tank with double sloping bottom 
and equipped with thermo-panels for fast, 
complete drainage. 


E. BROOKE MATLACK, Inc., 33rd & Arch Sts 


Baltimore, Md Detroit. Mich 


Findlay, Ohio Toledo, Ohro 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Woodbridge, N. J 
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WHY TIE UP 
YOUR CAPITAL IN 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT? 


products. You get full value for every dollar spent. 
In emergencies Matlack can put the right equipment 
at your loading rack on short notice. A teletype 
network keeps dispatchers at our 26 terminals in 
constant touch with each other and with your ship- 
ment. Your hazardous products are loaded and 
unloaded safely by carefully trained drivers. 
Modern electronic equipment speeds vital informa- 


tion to shippers. 


Sala id 
Aton Me Sahar] 
Award 1957 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. Phone EVergreen 2-1300 
Richmond, Va Til ae Ollie) 


and others 
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present C-2 type ships were suitable for 
service to the “full range of United 
States and foreign ports on trade route 
No. 31, pending introduction into serv- 
ice of replacement freighters.” He said 
that each of the replacement freight 
ships should be superior in speed to those 
presently in use, and should have sub- 
stantially more dry cargo capacity. The 
feasibility of providing substantial re- 
frigerated capacity should be throughly 
considered, the administrator said. 


Ship Mortgage Insurance 


As of March 15, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration had: in effect, under Title 
XI of the merchant marine act, 1936, as 
amended. insurance on an_ estimated 
$181,540,215 of mortgage loans, covering 
construction on 26 ships, Clarence G. 
Morse. maritime administrator an- 
nounced 

Pending Title XI mortgage and loan 
insurance applications involved an addi- 
tional estimated $214,280,000 on 30 ships, 
making a total in effect and pending of 
an estimated $395,820,215 on projects in- 
volving 56 ships, Mr. Morse said. 

Under Title XI, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration is authorized to insure mortgages 
up to 87% per cent of the actual cost 
of a ship that is designed to be not less 
than 3,500 gross tons and capable of a 
sustained speed of 14 knots. On smaller 
ships, ships involved in construction 
subsidy aid, and on projects involving 
the reconstruction of existing ships, the 
Maritime Administration is authorized 
to insure mortgages only to the extent 
of 75 per cent of actual cost of construc- 
tion or reconstruction. 


Court News 


Court Asked to Make Award 
Of $3.8 Million in Damages 
For Alleged Delaying Tactics 


Two individuals, formerly equal 
owners of stock in a motor carrier, 
have asked the federal district court 
for the district of Oregon to award 
them $3,892,057.12 in “special,” “gen- 
eral” and “punitive” damages against 
45 Class I railroads alleged to have 
acted “maliciously, fraudulently and 
deceitfully” with “deliberate intent” 
to prevent the performance of a con- 
tract for the sale of their motor car- 
rier stock. 


The suits were filed by Rudie Wilhelm 
and S. M. Gaddis, of Portland, Ore. Ex- 
cept for the amounts of damage asked, 
elements of special and general damages 
asked, the allegations in each complaint 
were identical. 


They recited that, on April 4, 1956, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., con- 
tracted to purchase the stock of Hunt 
Transfer Co., Inc., an Oregon corpora- 
tion. Mr. Wilhelm—who is president of 
Rudie Wilhelm Warehouse Co., operat- 
ing public merchandise warehouses in 
Portland—and Mr. Gaddis—manager of 
Hunt at the time—each owned 124 
shares of stock in Hunt. 


Pursuant to the contract, each plain- 


tiff said, he became entitled to 10,448 
shares of Consolidated stock, delivery of 
which was to take place within 30 days 
after the required prior approval by the 
Commission. 


Lack of Interest Alleged 

On April 20, 1956, the plaintiffs said, 
Consolidated filed its application with 
the Commission. They alleged that, in 
the absence of protest, approval would 
have been granted within approximately 
70 days, or on or about July 1, 1956, and 
the contract would have been consum- 
mated and the stock transferred by 
August 11, 1956. They said no competi- 
tors of Hunt had protested the applica- 
tion. 

The plaintiffs said the defendants were 
not parties in interest and were not 
directly affected by the application in 
that there was no competition between 
the operations of Hunt and the defend- 
ants “and, therefore, defendants had no 
legal right or interest that would be 
injuriously affected by the order or ap- 
proval of said contract by Commission.” 

They alleged that “a knowingly false 
protest and answer to said application 
was served and filed by defendants, in 
which they intentionally, maliciously, 
fraudulently and deceitfully contended, 
among other things, that their service 
was competitive with the service that 
Consolidated would provide if the appli- 
cation were granted,” and that the pro- 
test “was made deliberately by defend- 
ants and for the sole purpose of pre- 
venting performance of said con- 
a, «aa 

The complainants said a hearing was 
held on July 9, 1956, at which the de- 
fendants introduced no evidence. The 
complainants asserted that the evidence 
of Consolidated established that, if the 
application were approved, the service 
it would provide as successor to Hunt 
would be entirely non-competitive with 
defendants’ service. On that record, the 
complainants said, the hearing examiner 
on December 19, 1956, entered his report 
and order recommending that the ap- 
plication be granted and the contract 
approved. The report and order, by their 
terms, would have become final 35 days 
after their entry, or on January 23, 1957, 
the complainants said. 


Efforts to Delay Alleged 


On January 21, 1957, they added, “de- 
fendants, still acting maliciously, fraud- 
ulenty and deceitfully, and with de- 
liberate intent to further delay the 
performance of said contract, filed their 
exceptions to said report and order, al- 
though defendants were not interested 
parties in any of said proceedings.” The 
exceptions were denied by division 4 of 
of the Commission and the complainants 
further alleged that “with deliberate 
intent to further delay performance” of 
the contract, the defendants petitioned 
“the full Commission” for review of the 
order of division 4, and this petition, 
they said, was denied. Because of “the 
delays caused by the defendants, final 
approval of said contract by Commission 
was not granted until December 19, 
1957,” the complainants said. 

Each plaintiff said that between Au- 
gust 1, 1956, and December 19, 1957, Con- 
solidated had paid $1.20 per share in 
dividends to holders of its common 
stock, and that each would have re- 
ceived this dividend “if approval of said 
contract had not been delayed by de- 
fendants.” This, Mr. Wilhelm alleged, 
caused him damage in the sum of $12,- 
537.60. He also alleged damage in the 
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sum of $52,240 by way of loss in market 
value of his stock in Consolidated, and 
he added to this the allegation that the 
long delay in obtaining the Commis- 
sion’s approval of the contract “because 
of said wrongful conduct on the part 
of defendants” had caused him “to suf- 
fer extreme mental anguish, worry, an- 
noyance, vexation, inconvenience and 
physical illness and discomfort to his 
general damage in the sum of $50,000.” 

In addition, Mr. Wilhelm said he was 
entitled to “punitive damages in the 
amount of $1,800,000.” He asked for $1,- 
914,777.60, the alleged dividend and stock 
value losses as special damages, the 
$50,000 as general damages and the $1,- 
800,000 as punitive damages. 

Mr. Gaddis alleged damage of $12.,- 
537.60 as a dividend loss, $52,240 by way 
of loss in market value of his Con- 
solidated stock and $12,501.92 for real 
property taxes on a building owned by 
him and to be leased to Consolidated 
under the contract on final approval by 
the Commission, these losses named as 
totaling $77,279.52 special damages. He 
Said also that at the time of the con- 
tract and thereafter he was in ill health 
and for that reason wished to retire and 
that the delay caused him to suffer 
“extreme mental anguish, worry, annoy- 
ance, vexation, inconvenience, and phy- 
Sical illness and discomfort” for which 
he asked $100,000 general damages. 
These amounts, with the $1,800,000 Mr. 
Gaddis asked as punitive damages 
brought the total of his requests to 
$1,977,279.52. 


Railroads Named 


The railroads named in each complaint 
were: Akron, Canton & Youngstown: 
Ann Arbor; Santa Fe: Baltimore & 
Ohio; Central of Georgia: Chesapeake 
& Ohio; Burlington; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; Chicago Great Western: Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland; Milwaukee 
Chicago & North Western: Rock Island 
Colorado & Southern; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; Denver & Rio 
Grande; Duluth, South Shore & Atlan- 
tic; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern: Erie: Fort 
Worth & Denver; Great Northern 
Green Bay & Western: Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio; Illinois Central: Kansas City 
Southern; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Lehigh Valley; Louisville & Nashville 
Minneapolis & St. Louis: Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas; Missouri Pacific: Monon 
New York Central; Nickel Plate: North- 
ern Pacific; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia: St. Louis- 
San Francisco; Southern Pacific: South- 


ern Railway; Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle; Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific; Wabash, and Western 
Pacific. 


Court Overrules Government 
In Pipeline Dividend Case 


A federal district court judge has ruled 
that the valuation base of a pipeline, 
used to determine the limit on dividends 
to be paid to shipper-owners of the pipe- 
line, may include outstanding funded 
debt as well as the original investment 
by the shipper-owners. 

Judge Richmond B. Keech, of the fed- 
eral district court for the District of 
Columbia, made the ruling orally on 
March 24 in civil No. 14060, United 
States of America v. Atlantic Refining 
Co., et al. 

In that case a consent decree was 
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Court News 


entered in 1941. Among other things 
it provided that shipper-owners might 
not be paid dividends in excess of 7 per 
cent of the valuation of a pipeline. The 
government moved for a final judgment 
as to Arapahoe Pipe Line Co., alleging 
that in basing dividends paid to Sin- 
clair Pipe Line Co. and the Pure Oil Co., 
its owners, Arapahoe had violated the 
consent decree of 1941 by including in 
the valuation $26 million of funded debt. 
The government contended that Sin- 
clair and Pure Oil should have received 
7 per cent only on the $2,900,000 “put up 
to start Arapahoe.” Judge Keech dis- 
missed the motion (T.W., March 15, p. 
68). 

In addition to arguing that the govern- 
ment had misinterpreted the paragraph 
in the 1941 consent decee defining valua- 
tion, Arapahoe and its owners contended 
that the interpretation they placed on 
the paragraph had been followed “from 
the beginning.” 


1.C.C. Assertion of Power 
To Judge Legality of Motor 
Rates in Past Is Appealed 


The federal district court for the 
district of Maryland has before it 
a complaint by a motor carrier in 
which the jurisdiction asserted by 
the Commission to determine the 
reasonableness of rates charged in 
the past by a motor carrier is chal- 
lenged. 


The complaint was filed in civil action 
No. 10433, Davidson Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., v. United States of America 
and Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Davidson asks the court to enjoin, 
set aside and annul the order of the 
Commission in MC-C-1849, United States 
of America v. Davidson Transfer & 
Storage Co., Inc., et al., and four em- 
braced complaints, 302 I.C.C. 87. In those 
proceedings the Commission, in addition 
to making the finding that rates charged 
on government shipments of various 
commodities had been unjust and un- 
reasonable, and determining the just 
and reasonable rates, also affirmed its 
finding in Bell Potato Chip Co. v. Aber- 
deen Truck Line, 49 M.C.C. 337, that 
the Commission had jurisdiction to make 
an administration determination of the 
lawfulness of charges on past motor 
carrier shipments. Three members of 
the Commission dissented from the de- 
cision in MC-C-1849. 


Earlier Court Action 


The complaint in the district court is 
the latest development in the situation 
in which there is pending in the federal 
district court for the District of Colum- 
bia a suit filed in 1955, civil action No. 
637-55, Davidson Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc. v. United States of America, in 
which Davidson filed a complaint for 
damages allegedly arising from breaches 
of five contracts for carriage of freight 
in interstate transportation. 


The General Accounting Office had 
determined that lower rates were pub- 
lished on the involved shipments, and it 
held that payment of the charges should 
be the basis of those lower rates. On 


May 24, 1956, the district court for the 
District of Columbia granted a motion 
filed by the government for stay of 
further proceedings in No. 637-55, 
pending final disposition by the I.C.C. of 
the proceedings in MC-C-1849 and the 
embraced cases. 

A Commission examiner recommended 
dismissal of the complaint in MC-C- 
1849 on the ground that the Commission 
had no jurisdiction to entertain it, but 
the Commission, as aforementioned, with 
three members dissenting, ruled that had 
jurisdiction to determine whether the 
rates were just and reasonable. 


Grounds of New Appeal 


In its latest appeal in the district 
court, Davidson alleged that the Com- 
mission's report and order in MCC-1849 
were erroneous as a matter of law, in 
that the LC.C. “denied plaintiff’s mo- 
tion to dismiss the complaint of the 
United States and entertained said com- 
plaint on its merits and found plain- 
tiff’s rates complained of unlawful,” 
Davidson added: 

“Plaintiff will suffer irreparable in- 
jury unless this erroneous report and 
order are set aside and the Commission 
directed to dismiss the complaint in 
docket No. MC-C-1849. The purpose of 
the United States in filing its com- 
plaint in that proceeding was to secure 
findings by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the rates upon which 
plaintiff computed the freight charges 
for which it sued in C.A. No. 638-55 in 
the United States district court for the 
District of Columbia were unreasonable 
and then to plead those findings in bar 
of plaintiff’s suit. .. . Unless the report 
and order are set aside it will so plead 
those findings.” 


Canadian Railways Lose 


In Rate-Increases Appeal 


The Supreme Court of Canada has 
dismissed an appeal of the Canadian 
railways from a decision of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners of Canada 
authorizing a general increase of 3.6 per 
cent in freight rates. That increase, 
added to two _ increases _ previously 
granted, resulted in an aggregate rate- 
increase authorization of 14.6 per cent 
above the rates in effect at the time of 
the filing of the railways’ original appli- 
cation, July 3, 1956. 

Originally the Canadian railways 
sought authority to effect increases of 
15 per cent in freight rates generally 
and 25 cents a ton on coal and coke. 
The board authorized interim increases 
of 7 per cent in freight rates generally 
and 12 cents a ton on coal and coke. 
In December, 1956, the board granted 
interim authority to the railways to 
increase the 7 per cent previously al- 
lowed to 11 per cent and to make the 
increase per ton on coal and coke 18 
cents instead of 12 cents. On considera- 
tion of a subsequent plea of the rail- 
ways for additional increases of 10 per 
cent in freight rates generally and 15 
cents a ton on coal and coke, the board 
gave permission for an increase of 3.6 
per cent, with some exceptions, but the 
authorized increase was suspended by 
the federal cabinet of Canada to May 1 
(T.W., March 8, p. 20). 


Accordingly, as against general in- 
creases totaling 25 per cent which they 
had requested, those ultimately allowed 
totaled 14.3 per cent. 
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The Supreme Court of Canada ruled 
that, contrary to the contention of the 
railways, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners in authorizing the final gen- 
eral increase of 3.6 per cent had taken 
into account investments made by the 
railroads in their properties since 1947. 


isbrandtsen Suit in Cotton 


Agreement Case Dismissed 


The federal] district court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has dismissed, for want 
of jurisdiction, a suit in which Isbrandt- 
sen Co., Inc., a non-conference shipping 
company, sought to have set aside an 
order of the Federal Maritime Board 
dismissing a complaint of Isbrandtsen 
against American Export Lines, Inc., 
for alleged violation of its subsidy con- 
tract by American Export Lines, Inc., 
and of section 810 of the 1936 merchant 
marine act, 


Isbrandtsen filed the suit in 1956 after 
the board had dismissed its complaint 
alleging that American Export entered 
into agreements with 28 foreign-flag 
carriers and one American-flag carrier 
to exclude Isbrandtsen from the cotton 
trade between Alexandria, Egypt, India 
and Pakistan by means of “an exclu- 
sive-patronage, deferred-rebate arrange- 
rent with shippers.” 

Section 810 of the 1936 act forbids 
American-flag lines having operating- 
differential subsidy contracts with the 
government from discriminating against 
any other carrier operating as a common 
carrier by water exclusively employing 
vessels registered under the laws of the 
United States. It also forbids the pay- 
ment of any subsidy to a shipping line 
which violates the section. 

The court dismissed the complaint in 
civil No. 1832-56, Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., v. 
Federal Maritime Board, et al., on the 
ground that it lacked jurisdiction to 
entertain the suit. 


Board’s Findings Cited 


The court quoted from the decision of 
the board that American Export’s par- 
ticipation in the cotton freight agree- 
ments complained of did not violate 
section 810 of the 1936 act or the ship- 
ping line’s subsidy contract. The board 
also found that Isbrandtsen, in view of 
its operation of foreign-flag vessels on 
certain trade routes, was not a citizen of 
the United States for whom the protec- 
tion of section 810 of the 1936 act was 
intended. 


The court further observed that the 
cited section gave any person injured by 
reason of anything forbidden by its 
terms the right to sue in any district 
court of the United States in the area in 
which the defendant resided or had an 
agent, and that the injured party might 
recover triple damages and the cost of 
the suit, including a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee. 


The court said this section did not 
confer on Isbrandtsen any right or priv- 
ilege it was entitled to protect by suit 
against the board, and that it did not 
confer any right or remedy against the 
government or its officials. Citing Perkins 
v. Lukens Steel Co., 310 U.S. 113, the 
court said that Isbrandtsen was “with- 
out standing to maintain this action.” 

It also cited Larson v. Domestic and 
Foreign Corp., 337 U.S. 682, as controlling 
its ruling that even if Isbrandtsen’s con- 
tention that the board’s decision was 
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erroneous “it would not be outside of the 
authority of the board and would not 
be within the jurisdiction of this court to 
enjoin.” 


Legislation 


Appropriations Committee 
Holds I.C.C.’s Fiscal ‘59 
Funds at Fiscal ‘58 Level 


The House appropriations commit- 
tee, reporting on a bill carrying 
funds for the I.C.C. for the fiscal 
year 1959, followed the pattern set 
by it in its recommendations for that 
agency for the current fiscal year 
by making an over-all reduction in 
the amount asked, and by specifi- 
cally denying any funds for defense 
mobilization activities of the I.C.C. 


In its report on H.R. 11574, a bill 
making appropriations “for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commission, corporations, agencies and 
offices” for fiscal year 1959, the com- 
mittee recommended that $750,000 be cut 
from the recommended $17,500,000 leav- 
ing the amount it suggested the same as 
that granted for fiscal year 1958—$16,- 
750,000. 

However, in saying that it “specifically 
denied $225,000 for defense moblization 
functions,” the committee said that this 
“in effect provides a $225,000 increase for 
other activities of the Commission.” 

Last year the Senate voted the same 
amount, $225,000, for defense mobiliza- 
tion, after denial of those funds by the 
House, and the House agreed to that ac- 
tion (T.W., June 15, 1957, p. 26). 


Mobilization Funds 


In connection with the mobilization 
funds for fiscal year 1958 the House com- 
mittee observed that it expected such 
activities to come to a conclusion in 
fiscal year 1957. It added that “the Com- 
mission has experienced employees in 
defense mobilization functions who can 
be of great value in other programs and 
the committee has allowed funds for 
their salaries provided they are assigned 
to other work.” 

There was no language to that effect 
in the committee’s report on the funds 
for fiscal year 1959, except the statement 
that the denial of the funds for mobili- 
zation work amounted to an increase 
for other activities of the Commission. 


The mobilization duties performed by 
the Commission were delegated to it by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. If 
funds are denied for this work, it was 
said, orders now ontstanding as a result 
of the work of the mobilization section 
of the I.C.C. would die, unless the O.D.M. 
allocated funds from its appropriation to 
carry on the work. The Commission can 
make a renewed effort in the Senate 
for restoration of the mobilization funds, 

As to the over-all reduction in the 
amount requested, the committee said: 

“Appropriations for the I.C.C. have in- 
creased substantially each year for sev- 
eral years and the effect of such in- 
creases should begin to be evidence in 
increased efficiency and the decreasing 
need for increased appropriations.” 


As to the amounts for railroad safety 


and locomotive inspection, the commit- 
tee said: 

“Railroad safety and locomotive in- 
spection activities are again earmarked 
in the bill at the budget amounts of 
$1,405,100 and $966,300, respectively. Such 
amounts provide modest increases over 
the current year.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States had asked for a reduction 
in the locomotive inspection funds of 
$122,000 on the ground that steam lo- 
comotives “with their explosion-prone 
boilers” had been almost completely re- 
placed by diesel and electric power (T.W.., 
March 22, p. 32). 


G.S.A, Operating Expenses 

For the operating expenses of the 
transportation and public utility service 
of the General Services Administration, 
the committee recommended $1,800,000 
which it said was a reduction of $200,- 
000 in the budget estimate and an in- 
crease of $285,000 over the 1958 ap- 
propriation. 

The committee said that the service 
had received $50,000 from the President’s 
emergency fund in the current year and 
that “a supplemental for $75,000 is cur- 
rently being considered by the Con- 
gress.” It added: 

“Last year this ,service received the 
complete support of the General Ac- 
counting Office when the committee 
asked if it is worth the money to the 
taxpayers.” 

The Chamber of Commerce had also 
asked that $750,000 be cut from the 
estimate for the G.S.A.’s transportation 
and utility service. 


Senate Version of Railroad 
Equipment Loan Insurance 
Bill Circulated for Views 


Loans for a period of 20 years on 
railroad rolling stock would be guar- 
anteed by the federal government, 
subject to regulations which the 
Secretary of Commerce would pre- 
scribe, if Congress were to enact 
into law the terms of a working draft 
of a bill prepared by Senator Mag- 
nuson, chairman of the Senate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee. 


This proposal compares with a 15-year 
loan period embodied in a bill, H.R. 11527, 
introduced by Representative Harris, 
chairman of the House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee (T.W., 
March 22, p. 13). It is understood that 
the draft of the Magnuson bill has been 
circulated among railroad executives to 
obtain their expressions concerning its 
provisions. 

Senator Smathers, of Florida, chair- 
man of the surface subcommittee of the 
Senate committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, on March 24 intro- 
duced, by request, S. 3550, a bill identical 
to H.R. 11527 


The draft of the Magnuson bill shows, 
also, that it would provide for insurance 
of private loans to carriers by railroad 
for the acquisition of rolling stock, while 
the Harris bill would provide for insur- 
ance of such loans to all types of com- 
mon carriers subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, and for betterments 
to their properties and facilities, as well 
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as to rolling stock. The Commission 
would administer the program under the 
Harris bill. 

Each bill would authorize the guaran- 
tee of loans on new equipment or loans 
to cover the refinancing of capital in- 
vestments already made. However, the 
Harris bill held the period for which 
guarantees could be offered on past ex- 
penditures to January 1, 1957, while the 
draft of the Magnuson bill contained 
no such date. 

Under the Harris bill the Commission 
would make payments as a consequence 
of loan guarantees under funds author- 
ized to be appropriated for that purpose, 
and fees charged for the guarantee serv- 
ice would be paid into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

The draft of the bill by Senator 
Magnuson would set up a federal rail- 
road equipment loan revolving fund in 
the Department of Commerce and a 
premium charge of one-tenth of one per 
cent a year would be paid into that 
fund. If there were not sufficient assets 
in the fund to enable the Secretary of 
Commerce to make vayments on de- 
faulted loans under the Magnuson draft 
bill, the Secretary could issue notes to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
such payments and the latter would be 
authorized and directed to purchase 
such notes. 

Other provisions of the Magnuson 
draft bill provided for foreclosure of 
loans, acquisition of the property in- 
volved and its disposition, and penalties 
for obtaining loan insurance unlawfully. 


Sen. Long Says Rails Try 
To Mislead Public as to 
Reasons for Higher Rates 


Senator Long, of Louisiana, has 
charged that railroads “are engaging 
in a propaganda campaign that is 
designed to mislead the people of 
America into believing that the 
truck lines and waterway operators 
are responsible for higher freight 
rates.” 


The senator, in a statement on the 
Senate floor March 21, said he regarded 
the “campaign” as “extremely inappro- 
priate” because it tended to injure the 
rails’ competition. He told the Senate: 

“... The Illinois Central Railroad car- 
ried an advertisement in the Baton 
Rouge (La.) State Times on March 11, 
1958. This advertisement argued that the 
railroad freight car saved money for the 
family budget and that it could save even 
more if the federal transport laws did 
not prevent the railroads from lowering 
their rates. It continued this argument 
by saying that the laws would not permit 
rate reduction because this would make 
it possible for the railroads to take busi- 
ness away from their highway and 
waterway competitors. It concluded that, 
as a result of this, the railroads must 
charge the public higher rates. 


“There are two misleading statements 
in this line of argumentation: 


“First, the waterways can and do haul 
freight much cheaper than the railroads. 
“Secondly, the trucklines in some cases 
haul freight cheaper than the railroads. 
“In years gone by, the railroads would 
hold freight rates, at a price far below 
the average cost, wherever their lines 
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All cargo moves from ship to shore to destination with 
greater dispatch, less handling through the Port of 
Philadelphia. 


Safety is but one among many reasons why importers and 
exporters specify “Ship Via Philadelphia.”” Unexcelled 
ship-rail and ship-truck cargo transfer, ample storage at 
its modern best, service by major rail and truck lines, 
prompt bank clearances and an advantageous 100-mile 
inland location are the other reasons that make Phila- 
<lelphia your logical “port of call” for serving 50 million 
people. 


DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY 
Box 817, Camden 1, N. J. 


Pittsburgh: The Park Building 
New York: 42 Broadway 
Chicago: 327 S. La Salle St. 


... Gateway to 
the Industrial 
Heartland 


of America ! 


PHILADELPHIA +» CAMDEN + TRENTON «+ CHESTER + WILMINGTON 
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paralleled a waterway. They would then 
proceed to recoup the revenue thus lost 
by an exorbitant rate far above the aver- 
age cost into the areas where no water 
competition existed. 

“During the last two decades, the rail- 
roads have been unable to crush the 
waterways by discriminatory pricing and 
charge the public all that the traffic 
would bear, because the competition of 
trucking concerns has meant that truck- 
ing competition began at the point where 
waterway competition ended. 

“Personally, I regard it as extremely in- 
appropriate that the railroads should 
seek to solve their own problem by in- 
juring forms of legitimate competition, 
yet that is what they are doing. They 
are seeking a program to impose tolls on 
the waterways, which have always been 
free, to everyone who cares to use them 
and they are seeking additional taxation 
on the trucking concerns. 

“In view of these reasons, I was very 
much interested to see that the Louis- 
iana Motor Transport Association, Inc., 
of Baton Rouge, undertook to respond 
to one of the misleading advertisements 
of this type currently being published 
by the railroads... .” 


Bill Would Require Mail 


To Go by Common Carrier 


Two bills having to do with transport- 
ing mail have been introduced by Sen- 
ator Johnston, of South Carolina. 

One, S. 3540, would require the Post- 
master General to use the services only 
of rail or motor common carriers and of 
certificated air carriers, except that noth- 
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ing would prevent him from entering 
into star-route contracts with carriers 
other than common carriers. The bill 
would permit transportation by other 
kinds of carriers if no common carrier 
were willing or able to furnish the serv- 
ice, if the Commission or Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board found that the common car- 
rier would provide adequate service only 
at rates exceeding its full cost and a 
reasonable return on its investment for 
mail service and also where temporary 
emergencies existed. 

The other bill, S. 3541, would amend 
section 5 of the railway mail pay act of 
1916, would provide that any carrier or 
group of carriers have the right to file 
with the I.C.C. at any time a new sched- 
ule of rates to be received for carrying 
mail, subject to suspension by the Com- 
mission. 


Building, Sale of Two Ships 
Proposed in Senate Bill 


A bill (S. 3519) to authorize the con- 
struction and sale to private companies 
of two superliner passenger ships has 
been introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Magnuson, of Washington, for himself 
and Senator Butler, of Maryland. An 
identical bill was favorably reported to 
the House by a House committee on 
March 19 (T.W., March 22, p. 83). 


One ship would be equivalent to the 
S.S. “United States” for operation in the 
north Atlantic trade. It would be sold 
for $47 million to the United States 
Line Co. The other vessel would have 
a passenger capacity of about 1,400 and 
would be sold to American President 
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Lines, Ltd., for $34 million or for 45 
per cent of the domestic building cost, 
whichever proved greater. 


Criteria Followed by M.A. 
On Ship Transfer, Foreign 
To U.S. Registry, Asked 


Senator Butler, of Maryland, has 
asked Clarence G. Morse, maritime 
administrator, to make a statement 
“as to the criteria the Maritime Ad- 
ministration expects to follow” in 
passing on applications of shipping 
companies to place under American- 
flag registry ships which they had 
previously chosen to register under 
foreign flags. 


Bull Steamship Co. had earlier reg- 
istered a “vigorous protest” against “any 


application to document foreign ves- 
sels” under the American flag under 
present shipping conditions (T.W., 


March 15, p. 66). 

Senator Butler said that operators 
who had registered their ships under 
foreign flags had “made a solemn choice 
some time ago, and in deciding to take 
advantage of foreign registry, their pre- 
ference could hardly be characterized as 


capricious.” He added: 
“Now, with changing international 
conditions, the impermanence of this 


expedient is seemingly demonstrated. It 
is alleged that these operators, in view 
of the depressed world market, now 
covet the cargoes which are available 


INES 


World Wide Cargo Services 


‘ Undia, Pakistan, Ceylon 
SJaudi Arabia, tran, Iraq 


“Thailand, Burma, Formosa, Okinawa 
tAlawaiian Islands, Japan, Korea 
Mialaya, Singapore, Philippines 


_ Indonesia, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Laos 
AX\exandria, Lebanon, Red Sea 
Near and Middle East 
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“The Big R” means Ryder System! 
Ryder’s Common Carrier Division, 
transporting general commodities and bulk 
liquids in 23 eastern and southern states, offers 
shippers the advantages of single-carrier service 

and responsibility over the long haul...balanced by exten- 
Sive local coverage provided by people familiar with your 


needs and problems. Let the experience and modern facilities of 


L these “Big R” carriers work for you: 

GREAT SOUTHERN TRUCKING CO. 

T.$.C. MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 

RYDER TANK LINE 

EMMOTT-VALLEY TRANSPORTATION CO. 
F COMMON CARRIER DIVISION OF 


RYDER SYSTEM, INE. 


Gen'l Offices: Jacksonville, Florida, P.O. Box 2408 
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under Public Law 664, 
ference act, 1954. 


“Against this background, I would ap- 
preciate some statement from you as to 
the criteria the Maritime Administra- 
tion expects to follow in the considera- 
tion of this problem. Any additional in- 
formation you might care to show with 
me as to the number and nature of 
pending applications would also be 
helpful. 

“In your opinion, do you feel that 
amendatory legislation is needed to deal 
with this matter, either prohibitively or 
affirmatively?” 


the cargo pre- 


ee 
ee r 


Further Plea Is Voiced 


To Repeal Transport Taxes 


Calling for repeal of the federal ex- 
cise taxes on the transportation of per- 
sons and property, Representative Van 
Zandt, of Pennsylvania, told his col- 
leagues in the House on March 20 that 
“railroads and other forms of transporta- 
tion are on the verge of bankruptcy 
and while the situation is daily becom- 
ing more acute, nothing has been done 
by this Congress.” 


“In other words,” he said “while we 


CAROLINA FREIGHT CARRIERS RECORD 


OF PERFECT SHIPPING FOR 1957 


Increased Gross Revenue by 10.1 percent 

Decreased Terminal Claim Cost by 10 percent 

Achieved Claim Loss Ratio of 0.53 percent (per- 
centage of total cargo loss and damage, includ- 
ing payments by insurance company, to gross 


revenue) 


Realized 99.5 percent Perfect Transportation 
Handled 184 Shipments Per Claim 
Transported 179 Tons of Freight Per Claim 


| + 


Settled 88.4 percent of All Claims Filed in Less Than 


30 Days After Receipt 


Previous Winner 
Prevention Trophies 


of Four National 


A.T.A. Claim 


FIRST IN THE NATION IN CLAIMS PREVENTION 
(Class A Division, A.T.A. National Freight Claim 
Council Prevention Contest, 1956) 


Carolina Freight Carriers 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 


CHERRYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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fiddle around, the transportation in- 
dustry is in the throes of despair.” 

Meantime, another bill has been intro- 
duced to repeal the tax as it applies to 
transporting persons. The bill (H.R 
11579) was introduced by Representative 
Baker, of Tennessee. 

Representative Van Zandt, in remarks 
in the appendix of the Congressional 
Record, said the taxes added to the cost 
of living and resulted in discrimination 
against for-hire carriers. 

In the Senate, Senator Magnuson, of 
Washington, announced that Senator 
Church, of Idaho, had been added as an 


additional co-sponsor along with 14 
other senators, of an amendment to 
H.R. 7125. The amendment would re- 


peal the taxes on transportation of per- 
sons and property (T.W., March 1, p 
29). 


National Railroad Museum 


The House committee on House ad- 
ministration on March 19 ordered favor- 
ably reported a concurrent resolution (H 
Con. Res. 233) favoring congressional 
recognition of the “National Railroad 
Museum” at Green Bay, Wis 


Great Lakes Navigation Bills 


The Senate on March 19 passed and 
sent to the White House a bill (H.R 
7226) which would clarify the applica- 
tion of navigation rules for the Great 
Lakes and connecting and tributary 
waters. At the same time, the Senate 
indefinitely postponed action on an iden 
tical bill (S. 1976). 

In the House, the committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries favorably 
reported a bill (H.R. 7515) which would 
require pilots on certain vessels navigat- 
ing U.S. waters on the Great Lakes. The 
report was designated H. Rep. 1564 


Administrative Procedure Act 


Senator Butler, of Maryland, has in- 
troduced a bill (S. 3521) which would 
amend section 5 of the administrative 
procedure act to make it unlawful, after 
a federal agency had designated a pro- 
ceeding for hearing, for any person to 
consult with or advise or to make any 
oral or written presentation concerning 
any question of law or fact involved in 
the case to any member, officer or em- 
ploye of the agency “unless upon notice 
and opportunity for all parties to par- 
ticipate.” 


Statistics 


Canadian Carloadings Lag 
7.9 Per Cent Behind 1957 


Revenue freight carloadings in Canada 
in the first seven days of March totaled 
65,871, compared with 73,793 in the same 
period last year, a decrease of 10.7 per 
cent—the thirty-ninth consecutive week, 
except for two strike-affected periods in 
January, in which loadings dropped 
from the corresponding period a year 
earlier—it has been reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


The bureau said the principal com- 
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EVERYTHING MOVES g 
THROUGH 
PORTLAND 


HARBOR! = 





Sports cars from Europe or coal headed for the 
Orient—practically everything is shipped 
to or through busy Portland. 


To serve its steady increase in traffic, the 
Commission of Public Docks provides the latest 
time-saving equipment and modern pier facilities. 
Make sure you're dollars and days ahead— 

ship to or through busy Portland Harbor. 





MUTE ae 


3070 N. W. Front 





Commission of Public Docks 


Thomas P. Guerin, General Manager 
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modities showing the largest decreases 
were coal, 3,451 (compared with 4,274 in 
1957); copper ores and concentrates, 
copper-nickel ores and concentrates, 
aluminum ore and concentrates and non- 
ferrous ores and concentrates, N.OS., 2,- 
338 (2,812); logs, posts, poles and piling, 
1,063 (1,668); pulpwood, 3,195 (5,564); 
newsprint paper, 2,892 (3,833), and mer- 
chandise, L.C.L., 11,975 (13,414). 

Cars received from connections in the 
latest period were down 9.3 per cent, 
falling from 35,615 to 32,560 

Loadings were off 9.3 per cent in the 
easteri. division, from 48,439 to 43,923 
cars, and were down 13.4 per cent in the 
west, from 25,354 to 21,948 cars. Receipts 
from connections slipped 10.1 per cent 
in the east, from 31,487 to 28,319 cars, 
and were up 2.7 per cent in the west, 
from 4,128 to 4,241 cars. 

Through March 7 of this year, 617,233 
cars were loaded on Canadian lines, a 
decrease of 7.9 per cent from the 669,936 
loaded in the same period of 1957. Cars 
received from connections declined 9 per 
cent, from 304,704 to 277,314. 


Rail Carload Rate Indexes 


The Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Commission has 
issued a 14-page statement titled “In- 
dexes of Average Freight Rates on Rail- 
road Carload Traffic, 1948-1956.” The 
publication was issued as information, 
and had not been adopted by the Com- 
mission, it was stated. 

E. R. Jelsma, director of the bureau, 
said in a foreword to the statement that 


it was the seventh in a series of annual 
indexes of average freight rates on rail- 
road carload traffic, and included infor- 
mation previously published for the years 
1948-1955, with the addition of results 
for 1956. R. T. Smith prepared the re- 
port, with assistance from other staff 
members, said Mr. Jelsma. 


Rail Ton-Miles of Revenue 
Freight in ‘57 Under ‘56 


Ton-miles of revenue freight handled 
by Class I steam railways, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, 
totaled 44,976,732,000 in December, 1957, 
as compared with 52,631,577,000 in De- 
cember, 1956, and amounted to 618,093,- 
796,000 for the 12 months ended with 
December, 1957, as compared with 646,- 
623,260,000 for the 12 months ended 
with December, 1956, according to a 
compilation by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics 
of revenue traffic statistics of those 
roads, statement M-220. 


Revenue tons carried in December, 
1957, amounted to 184,095,226, as against 
210,837,305 in December, 1956, and totaled 
2,562,941,004 for the 12 months of 1957 as 
compared with 2,704,671,543 for the 12 
months of 1956. Freight revenue totaled 
$676,467,185 in December, 1957, as com- 
pared with $720,187,348, in December, 
1956, and $8,928,525,765 in the 12 months 
ended with December, 1957, as against 
$8,945.945.642 in the 12 months ended 
with December, 1956. 
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Revenue passengers carried totaled 
35,987,057 and passenger revenue 
amounted to $65,011,085 in December, 
1957, as compared to 36,872,051 revenue 
passengers and $71,292,417 in passenger 
revenues in December, 1956. For the 12 
months ended with December, 1957, 
revenue passengers carried totaled 411,- 
179,058 and passenger revenues amounted 
to $735,127,229, as compared with 428.- 
521,188 revenue passengers carried and 
$756,401,794 in passenger revenue in the 
12 months of 1956 

Freight traffic averages for December 
1957, compared with December, 1956 
respectively, were reported as follows 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 244.3 and 
249.5; revenue a ton-mile, 1.504 cents 
and 1.368 cents; and revenue a ton a 
road $3.67 and $3.41 

For the 12 months ended with De- 
cember, 1957, compared with the like 
1956 period, freight traffic averages 
were, respectively 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 241.2 and 
239.1; revenue a ton-mile, 1.445 cents and 
1.383 cents; and revenue a ton a road 
$3.48 and $3.31 


New ‘Advance Bulletin’ Issued 


The Commission has issued another 
in a series of publications titled “Ad- 
vance Bulletin of Interstate Commerce 
Acts Annotated,” which it identifies a 
supplements to its “Interstate Com- 
merce Acts Annotated.” The bulletin: 
are issued at frequent intervals, the 
Commission said, in order to provide 
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L & N’s “Operation Perfect Handling” includes advice on the 


most careful loading methods for your freight. The experts in our transpor- 





tation department are constantly on the job looking for new and better ways 


to further improve transportation facilities. 


¢ . Sperry Rail Detector Cars, Impact Demonstration Cars, and Recorders, DF 
“ Cars, Spring-Controlled Ride, and other mechanical aids make it possible for 
us to provide “HANDLE WITH CARE?” service for all your freight. 


J Next time you ship it 
Ship it Via... 






LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 
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Send your shipments over the 
Perfect Shipping 


Route! 


EASTON i a 4 
HILADELPBIA ae 






Yes, when you route your shipments via 
Rodgers, you can be sure of Perfect Ship- 
ping all the way! Rodgers has the routes, 


TERMINALS: 


Baltimore Md.; Bethle 


hem Pa.; Binghamton 


lain ins SATs Ohad the equipment and personnel to handle your 
falo, N.Y.; Easton, Pa.; freight, no matter how large or small, safely 
Lyndhurst N.J.; New ° 
rn ms atSr a” Site and efficiently. The map at the left shows the 
Falls, N.Y.; Philadelphia, principal Rodgers routes and terminals. When 
Pa.; Rocheste N.Y.; ° ° ° . 

, mae shipping in or to this area, you'll want to 
Scranton, Pa.; Syracuse, 

. i | 
nV: ‘WilkesTlanse. Pa. try Rodgers service—it’s modern, efficient, and 
safe! 





RODGERS MOTOR LINES, INC. 


General Offices: Gilligan St. & South Ave., Scranton 8, Pa. 
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Marsh Stencils 
assure safer, 
faster shipping. 





Write us for 
free booklet C-58. 
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MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. en te 


450 - Nashville, Tenn 
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annotations covering legislation, regula- 
tions, and court and Commission de- 
cisions “as currently as possible.” 


Active U.S. Merchant Fleet 
Totaled 976 Ships March 1 


There were 976 vessels of 1,000 gross 
tons and over in the active ocean-going 
U.S. merchant fleet on March 1, accord- 
ing to the Maritime Administration, 
which said the total was one more than 
the number active on February 1. The 
M.A. added: 

“There were 45 government-owned and 
931 privately owned ships in active serv- 
ice. These figures did not include pri- 
vately owned vessels temporarily inactive 
or government-owned vessels employed 
in loading grain for storage. They also 
excluded 35 vessels in the custody of the 
Departments of Defense, State and In- 
terior 

“There was a decrease of One active 
and a decrease of 11 inactive vessels in 
the privately owned fleet. Twelve freight- 
ers were traded in to the government on 
new building One new tanker, the 
‘Atlantis,’ went into operation, and one 
tanker was sold foreign. One ship, the 
Carib Queen,’ was repossessed by the 
government, and one vessel, the ‘Pegor,’ 
was returned from foreign flag to US 
registry. This made a net loss of 12 ships 
in the total privately owned fleet, which 
numbered 996. 

“The Maritime Administration’s active 
fleet increased by two, while its inactive 
fleet increased by eight. Three freighters 
were sold for scrap. These were the 
‘George R. Poole,’ the ‘Oscar Chappell,’ 
and the ‘R. J. Reynolds.’ Twelve freight- 
ers were accepted as trade-ins and two 
tankers owned by the Navy were turned 
over to the administration. One ship 
Was repossessed from private ownership, 
and two reserve fleet ships were turned 
over to the Navy. This made a net in- 
crease of 10 in the government fleet, 
which totaled 2,126. There was a net 
decrease of two vessels in the total mer- 
chant fleet, active and inactive, which 
numbered 3,122 on March 1, 1958. 

“Contracts were placed for 10 new car- 
go ships. One new tanker and a tanke! 
conversion were delivered. The total of 
large merchant ships on order or under 
construction in U.S. shipyards rose to 
121.” 


Railroad Freight Car Supply 


U.S. railroads reported an average 
daily surplus of 107,825 freight cars and 
an average daily shortage of 122 freight 
cars in the week ended March 15, com- 
pared with a surplus of 107,473 cars and 
a shortage of 195 cars, on an average 
daily basis, in the week ended March 
8, according to the car service division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

The surplus in the latest period was 
composed of 32,502 plain box cars, 204 
auto box, 23,807 gondola, 37,647 hopper, 
8,734 stock, 2,247 flat, 1,175 refrigerator 
and 1,509 miscellaneous cars. Making 
up the shortage were 60 plain box cars, 
62 refrigerator cars. 


Rail Passenger Revenues 


Passenger revenues, other than com- 
mutation, of Class I steam railways, 
exclusive of switching and terminal 
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Company Training Program? 


ANY’S the company training program that 

founders for one or more of the reasons we’ve 
illustrated here in admittedly exaggerated form. 
Lack of adequate space and facilities, unreason- 
able demands on the time of executive personnel 
charged with instructing, interruptions to train- 
ing, lack of proper text materials, lack of motiva- 
tion or enthusiasm on the part of trainees—all these 
can hamper the best-intentioned and most carefully 
planned company training program. 


More and more companies are solving their train- 
ing problems by sending traffic employees to the 
Academy of Advanced Traffic and paying either 
in full or in part for their training. This has the 
advantage of providing formal classroom training 
without the waste of valuable executive time and 


gives the employee so selected a real incentive to 
develop to his highest capabilities. 


‘eo are a number of interesting and prac- 
tical plans for company-sponsored training— 
the full-time day program which provides practical 
training prior to employment—the part time eve- 
ning program which supplements on-the-job ex- 
perience, and the completely new program, re- 
quested by industry, in which the employee spends 
one day a week in school and the balance of the 
week on the job. 


Backed by twenty-seven years of experience in pre- 
paring men and women for responsible and ex- 
acting positions in transportation and traffic man- 
agement, the Academy offers programs to meet 
the needs of all. 


ACADEMY OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


NEW YORK: 63 Vesey Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA: Market St. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Market & Juniper Sts., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Telephone: New York—Digby 9-4050 Philadelphia—Rittenhouse 6-3061 
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Atlanta’s 


newest & 


most modern Warehouse 


Completing our 28th year, personalized service 


Atlanta Service 


> Bonded ae 
569 


> Firepre « of 


> Completely 
palletized 


> Private siding ACL 
18 car capacity 


SPECIALIZING IN 
STORAGE and 
DISTRIBUTION 


MDSE, 
POOL CAR 


Atlanta. Ga. 


SERVICE IS OUR 


Warehouse 


Western Ave., N.W. 


Ph Ja, 4-3461 
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companies, totaled $39,744,195 in coaches 
and $14,783,785 in parlor and sleeping 
cars in December, 1957, as against $44,- 
723,762 in coaches and $17,602,831 in 
parlor and sleeping cars in December, 
1956, decreases of 11.1 per cent in coaches 
and 16.0 per cent in parlor and sleeping 
cars, according to a compilation by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, of passenger traf- 
fic statistics, other than commutation, 
statement M-250. 

For the 12 months ended with Decem- 
ber, 1957, passenger revenues amounted 
to $430,270,265 in coaches and $191,044,- 
945 in parlor and sleeping cars, as com- 
pared with $436,582,714 in coaches and 
$213,029,777 in parlor and sleeping cars, 
for the corresponding period of 1956, 
decreases of 1.4 per cent in coaches and 
10.3 per cent in parlor and sleeping cars 


New Locomotive Units Installed 


Class I railroads in the first two months 
of 1958 installed in service 170 new 
locomotive units, all of which were diesel- 
electric, the Association of American 
Railroads anounced March 21. In the 
same period in 1957, they installed 244 
units, all of which were diesel-electric 
except for four electric, the A.A.R. said, 
adding: 

“Class I railroads installed 50 diesel- 
electric units in February compared with 
120 in January this year and 127 diesel- 
electric units in February 1957. 

“New locomotive units on order on 
March 1 totaled 273 of which 243 are 
diesel-electric and 30 are gas turbine- 
electric units. Class I railroads on March 
1, 1957, had 867 new locomotive units on 
order, of which 837 were diesel-electric 
and 30 were gas turbine-electric unit 


Services and 
Products 


New Convertible Tank Hauls 
Liquid and Dry Commodities 


Described by the manufacturer as “the 
first of its kind,” a Fruehauf stainles 
steel convertible tank-trailer that loads, 
hauls and unloads both dry and liquid 
commodities is a new unit in the high- 
way vehicle fleet operated by the Forbes 
Trucking Co., Inc., of Carlton Hill, N.J 

“Special sanitary requirements had to 
be met to handle bulk sugar in both 
granulated and liquid forms, for all the 
sugar refineries in the New York area,’ 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co. said. 

It said the new unit was a hydraulic 
dump trailer fitted with an enclosed 
stainless steel tank body, glass insulated, 


covered with an aluminum shell, and 
equipped to meet various loading and 


unloading conditions. Shown in the ac- 
companying photograph is the new tank 
trailer loading bulk sugar through the 
nozzle in the nose. 

“Loading is through three covered 
hatches in the roof or an eight-inch 
loading nozzle in the nose of the trailer,” 
Fruehauf said. “When loading dry car- 
go through the nozzle, the front end is 
elevated with hydraulic lift to eliminate 
voids. Usual features are full-length 
ladder rungs and walkway on the top 
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for access to loading facilities depend- 
ing on whether body is horizontal or 
elevated with its hydraulic lift. 

“Liquid cargoes are unloaded through 
an internal stainless valve in the bottom 
of the body at the rear. A sanitary hose 
is connected between this valve and a 
pump located on the tractor. Liquid 
sugar can be discharged through a rack 
and pinnion-controlled gate at the rear 
by elevating the front end of the unit.” 


More ‘Custom Coach’ Service 


United Air Lines, Inc., has announced 
that on April 1 it will extend its DC-7 
“Custom Coach” service to Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Washington, D.C., bringing 
to 12 the number of cities receiving such 
service. 


Wabash Expedites Freight 


The Wabash 
nounced new 


Railroad Co., has an- 
and faster schedules for 
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freight moving from St. Louis, Decatur, 
Ill., Toledo and Detroit to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, effective imme- 
diately, in connection with the Santa 
Fe and the Union Pacific lines by way 
of Kansas City, Mo. The new schedules 
clip 24 hours from the time table they 
replace, it was said, and that similar 
faster service would apply to freight 
originating at points on the Wabash in 
the east. 


Booklet on Planes, Missiles 


“U.S. Aviation Today, 1958,” a 126-page 
booklet of photographs and descriptions 
of all aircraft and missiles (within limits 
of military security) in production in 
this country, has been published by the 
National Aviation Education Council. 
Copies may be obtained for 75 cents 
each from the council, 1025 Connecticut 
avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C 


S.P. Consolidates Dispatching 


The Southern Pacific Railroad says 
that to enable it to consolidate all Los 
Angeles division train dispatching at its 
division headquarters in downtown Los 
Angeles, it recently relocated central 
traffic control machines from Beaumont, 
Calif., to Los Angeles. The railroad said 
the 85-mile move was completed within 
12 hours without delaying scheduled rail 
traffic 
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New Emery Truck-Plane Service Cuts Delivery Time 


The Emery Air Freight Corp. has begun a new truck-plane service which it says saves almost 24 
hours in delivery time for the New England products so handled. 


VAGUARD\A ALRE YQ 





The company began the new 


forwarding service March 3 in the Bridgeport and Stamford, Conn., areas, linking late-afternoon 


truck pickups from manufacturers with evening cargo flights from New York airports. 


Emery 


says it will offer similar service soon to the Hartford-Springfield and Boston airports ‘to offset the 


limited number of cargo flights available in New England.’ 


In the picture an Emery driver loads 


shipments from southern Connecticut manufacturers for movement to air cargo depots at New 


York’s LaGuardia airport. 


The driver, Mickey Proctor 


(in truck), accepts the packages from 


Charles Desposito, of Atlantic Air Freight, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., contractor in the Westchester County- 
southern Connecticut area. 
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VIA DETROIT 


The finest port on the Great Lakes is anticipating 
its greatest season in 1958. Shippers’ increasing 
awareness of Detroit's better location and service 
makes continued growth inevitable. 


Exporters and importers save time and money 
“Via Detroit” and they enjoy the carefree feeling 
routing through our port gives them. 
Your disposition will improve, too, along with 
your budget, if you investigate the port certain 
to be “First on the Fourth Seacoast.” 


Our well-equipped traffic department will be glad 
to help with rates and schedules. 


KEEP UP WITH DETROIT. RECEIVE THE 
MONTHLY “PORT OF DETROIT LOG” 
FREE OF CHARGE SIMPLY BY WRITING. 


PORT OF DETROIT COMMISSION 


2400 GUARDIAN BLDG. ¢ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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struction on a $15,400,000 office building 
adjacent to Central Station in down- 
town Montreal. The structure will have 
three parking garage floors, three office 
floors, and a 10-story tower. Donald 
Gordon, board chairman and president 
of C.N.R., announced that the govern- 


ment of Canada had given specific ap- 
proval of the project to facilitate an 
early start on construction. He stated 
that a structure of the type proposed 
was part of an original concept ad- 
vanced by Sir Henry Thornton many 
years ago. 


Personal News 


The appointment of Thomas E. Kiley, 
of Orlando, Fla., as director of transpor- 
tation and ware- 
housing for Chun 
King Frozen Foods 
Corp., has been an- 
nounced by Evert 
Forsberg, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of 
traffic for Chun 
King & Associated 
Enterprises, of Du- 
luth, Minn. Mr. 
Kiley is a registered 
practitioner before 
the I.C.C. He served 
Minute Maid Corp., 
of Orlando, as traf- 
fic analyst before taking up his present 
assignment. He was previously assistant 
general traffic manager for Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, and traffic manager for 
Fiddes Moore & Co., both of Chicago. 





T. E. Kiley 


Arnold P. Silver, for the last seven 
years assistant general traffic manager 
for Goldblatt Bros., Inc., of Chicago, 
has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Silver joined the firm nine 
years ago. 


| CARRIERS | 


Rail—— 


Donald Gordon, president of Canadian 
National Railways, has announced the 
appointment of two senior officers as 
vice-presidents. They are, Douglas I. 
Grant and Robert H. Tarr. Formerly 
executive assistant, Mr. Grant becomes 





D. |. Grant R. H. Tarr 


vice-president, associated services, with 
jurisdiction over hotels, the departments 
of communication, real estate, investiga- 
tion, colonization and agriculture and 
certain other services. Mr. Tarr has been 
made vice-president and secretary with 
added responsibilities in connection with 
the organizational functioning of the sys- 
tem. He was formerly secretary of\ the 


railway. Mr. Grant joined the CNR. 
in 1930 as a solicitor at Toronto and was 
appointed assistant secretary of the rail- 
way at Montreal in 1948. He became 
secretary two years later and was made 
executive assistant in 1954. Mr. Tarr 
practiced with the law firm of Craig, 
Tarr, Hughes & Macleod in Winnipeg 
from 1934 until 1939, when he moved to 
Ottawa as assistant secretary and later 
became secretary of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. He was appointed 
assistant secretary of the C.N.R. in 1952 
and became secretary two years later. 


David O. Matthews, president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, has 
announced the election to the board of 
directors of John J. Nowicki to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
C. M. Roddewig. Mr. Roddewig resigned 
the presidency of the C. & E.I., last year 
to become president of the Association 
of Western Railways. Mr. Nowicki is 
a transportation executive with the C. 
Reiss Coal Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., an in- 
dependent American Coal dock company 
on the Great Lakes. 


Two promotions have been announced 
in the traffic department of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway. J. B. Goinz, 
formerly general agent of the railroad 
at New Orleans, and R. M. Roth, for- 
merly assistant general agent at Chicago, 
have been named general agents at 
Chicago. 


The following promotions and trans- 
fers of commercial and general agents 
has been announced by the Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway Co., the Midland 
Valley Railroad Co., and the Oklahoma 
City-Ada-Atoka Railway Co.: L. C. Lan- 
ders, formerly commercial agent at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been promoted to 
general agent, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. J. L. Goff, formerly com- 
mercial agent at Houston, has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Oklahoma City, and C. R. John- 
son, general agent at Oklahoma City, 
has been transferred to Chicago. 


The Illinois Central Railroad has an- 
nounced the appointment of John P. 
Fitzpatrick to be general agent at Boston, 
effective April 1, to succeed Roy Prout, 
retired. The company also announced 
the appointment of Kenneth E. Barker 
to be perishable traffic agent at New 
York, to succeed Mr. Fitzpatrick who for- 
merly held that position. 


The Erie Railroad Co. has announced 
the retirement effective March 31, of 
Willis T. Pierson, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel since 1948. Mr. Pierson has 
served the road for more than 40 years. 
Harry W. Von Miller, president of Erie, 
has announced the appointment of M. C. 
Smith, Jr., as general counsel, effective 
April 1. Mr. Smith has served with the 
Erie legal department since 1937, most 


Y 
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recently as general solicitor. The staff 
of attorneys in the legal department of 
the Erie, effective April 1, is as follows: 
P. H. Donovan, general solicitor; J. P. 
Canny, assistant general counsel; F. G. 
Hoffman, assistant general counsel (New 
York); J. T. Clark, general attorney; T. 
D. Caine, assistant general attorney, and 
R. D. Lackland, attorney. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Railroad Co. (Nickel Plate Road), has 
announced the appointment of E. K. 


Wood as freight claim agent, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, to succeed the 
late H. E. Shadrack. Mr. Wood will su- 
pervise loss and damage claims over the 
entire system. He began his railroad 
career in 1913 with the Illinois Central 
and later worked with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. In 1917 he joined the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western, now the Clover 
Leaf District of the Nickel Plate, as a 
clerk in the freight claim department. 


The St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton 
Belt) Railway Co., has announced the 


following personnel changes, effective 
April 1: Charles W. Baker, general 
agent at Pine Bluff, Ark. has been 


promoted to district freight agent: R. 
H. Hubbard, general agent at Texarkana, 
Tex.-Ark., becomes general agent at 
Shreveport, La. succeeding E. O. 
McRae, who is retiring, and R. H. Wil- 
liams, commercial agent, assumes the 
position of general agent at Texarkana. 


Appointment of John C. Kenefick to 
the new system position of general man- 
ager, transportation, for the New York 
Central Railroad 
was announced 
March 25 by John 
F. Nash, vice-presi- 
dent, operation 
This key position 
was created, Mr 
Nash said, to coor- 
dinate the employ- 
ment and utiliza- 
tion of the many 
new tools _intro- 
duced in the Cen- 
tral’s rebuilding 
program so as to J. C. Kenefick 
provide the most 
efficient service to the road’s shippers 
Mr. Kenefick, 36, has been general man- 
ager of the Central’s New York district. 
His new assignment calls for maximum 
utilization of yards including the new 
electronic Robert R. Young yard at 
Elkhart, Ind. Charles B. Fleming, who 
has been acting general manager of the 
New York district while Mr. Kenefick 
was on special assignment, has been 
named general manager of that district. 
Gregory W. Maxwell, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the railroad’s southern 
district at Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the eastern 
district at Syracuse, N.Y. He succeeds 
Edward J. Gibbons who retires, April 1, 
to close a career with the New York 
Central which began 44 years ago. Wil- 
liam B. Salter, manager of transpor- 
tation at New York, has been named to 
succeed Mr. Maxwell as manager of the 
southern district. 





Charles A. Barber, passenger traffic 
manager of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
since January, 1948, will retire March 31 
after 50 years of service with the com- 
pany. His duties will be assumed by 
George C. Spahn, general passenger 
agent in New York City. Also retiring 
on that date are Willis E. Raymond, 
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division freight agent at Rochester, 
N. Y., who will be succeeded by William 
H. Coachys, commercial agent at Phila- 
delphia, and William O. Nystrom, dis- 
trict freight agent at Cleveland, who 
will be succeeded by Thomas F. Wil- 
liams, general agent at Indianapolis. 
The company said it was closing its 
Indianapolis office and the territory 
would be covered by other agencies. Mr. 
Raymond began service with the Lehigh 
Valley in 1905. Mr. Nystrom will com- 
plete 38 years of service on his retire- 
ment. 


The Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad Co., has announce the retire- 
ment, effective April 1, of James R. 
Wilkerson as vice-president—accounting 
and finance and treasurer. He has served 
with the company for more than 40 
years. To succeed Mr. Wilkerson, the 


board of directors has elected Dr. Paul 
M. Zeis. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road has announced the promotion of 
Marvin F. Puff from commercial agent 
to assistant freight sales manager at 
Minneapolis. He succeeds J. C. Manning 
who has been transferred to Houston. 


Motor—— 


Navajo Freight Lines, of Denver, has 
announced two top-level promotions: 
Robert L. Cohen, secretary-treasurer 
since 1953, has 
been made ex- 
ecutive vice-presi- 
dent, and George 
Schmitz, formerly 
assistant secretary- 
treasurer has been 
named secretary- 
treasurer, The com- 
pany said that Mr. 
Cohen, age 29, was 
one of the young- 
est management ex- 
ecutives in the 
national trucking 
field. He is past 
president of the Colorado Motor Carrier’s 
Association. Mr. Schmitz served as 
comptroller of the company before his 
promotion last year to assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


R. L. Cohen 


Super Service Motor Freight Co., Inc., 
of Nashville, has announced two addi- 
tions to its sales department. Robert L. 
Smith, who has been with the company 
for the last 18 months in its training 
section, has joined the sales force in 
Nashville. John P. Mullen, formerly 
associated with the Baltimore-New York 
Express Corp., has been named to the 
South Kearny, N.J. sales force 


Transcon Lines, of Los Angeles, has 
combined its sales and terminal activi- 
ties for the Oakland-San Francisco Bay 
area into a single unit in Oakland, and 
has promoted Ed Elsner, formerly super- 
intendent of the company’s land and 
lease department in Los Angeles, to sales 
supervisor at the Oakland terminal. 
Charles D. (Chuck) English, professional 
baseball player before his entry into the 
motor freight field in 1950, has been 
named special sales representative for 
Transcon at its offices in Los Angeles. 


The National Transportation Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has announced the 
appointment of Jack Herbst, formerly of 
Riss & Co., and Francis Bell, former 
manager of National Carloading and 
Distributing Co., Inc., as sales represent- 
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atives in the Boston and Hartford areas, 
respectively. 


Shippers Dispatch, Inc., of South 
Bend, Ind., has announced the appoint- 
ment of James Gilveli as its terminal 
manager at Akron, O., to succeed Henry 
Q. Tennant who is retiring. Before his 
appointment, Mr. Gilveli was sales rep- 
resentative for Trailmobile, Inc., and had 
previously been associated with Sub- 
urban Motor Freight as its Dayton, O., 
terminal manager. 


William H. Alvarez, formerly sales and 
traffic manager for Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., will be in charge of all 
operational traffic for Advanced Traffic 
Co., of Vernon, Calif., effective April 1, 
the latter company has announced. 


Michael E. “Mike” Warren has re- 
joined Delta Lines, Inc., as a member 
of its sales staff in the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay area. Previously Mr. War- 
ren was terminal manager for Johnson 
Truck Line at the time Delta Lines took 
over operation of that company. For 
the last four years he has been engaged 
in sales work in the motor freight in- 
dustry. 


Water—— 


Steven C. Manning, Jr., chief informa- 
tion officer for the Maritime Admin- 
istration, has resigned to accept an ap- 
pointment by Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson. He will be deputy to Nils A. 
Lennartson, assistant to the secretary 
for public affairs. At the Maritime 
Administration, Myer Trupp, assistant 
information officer, will be in charge 
pending appointment by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of Mr. Manning’s 
successor. 


Harry E. Avery, safety engineer for the 
Matson Navigation Co., has been pro- 
moted to personnel manager of the line’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Matson Ter- 
minals, Inc., effective April 1. He will 
succeed Thomas J. McCabe, who is re- 
signing 


American Export Lines, Inc., has elect- 
ed Paul C. Smith as vice-president-treas- 
urer and Joseph T. Graziano as vice- 
president-comptroller. Mr. Smith, a 
native of Seattle, is former president and 
board chairman of Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co., and editor-in-chief of. the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Mr. Graziano 
has been with American Export for the 
last seven years, serving as controller 
and more recently as assistant treasurer. 


Air—— 


Russell G. Collins, general sales man- 
ager of the Northwest Orient Airlines, 
of St. Paul, Minn., has resigned from 
that position effective April 1 He 
joined the company in 1947, and has 
held progressively responsible positions 
in its sales organization since 


Others—— 


After a three-year assignment as US. 
Army assistant chief of transportation 
(research and development), in Wash- 
ington, Col, William N. Redling will be 
transferred to headquarters, U.S. Army, 
Alaska, it has been announced Col. 
Redling has been associated with the 
Army’s development of aircraft, amphib- 
ious vehicles, inland waterway and har- 
bore craft, marine terminal and railroad 
equipment. He is a native of Alaska. 
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CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


SA KANSAS CITY 1 NEW YORK 16 


YOUR SECURITY 


don't be squeezed by mounting 
branch house overhead costs! 


Smart businessmen are using Crooks’ Branch House Plan . . . the all-in-one branch house 
service (except selling) ‘‘tailored’’ to your specific needs. Much-in-demand conveniences 
like choice locations, spacious switch tracks, pool car distribution, ete., PLUS the addi- 


tional advantages of modern buildings, low insurance rates, and responsible management 


help solve your warehousing/distribution problems. Consult us today! 


y CHICAGO 7, 433 W. Harrison St. 


/ 


J 
j 

4 
4 


“3 1104 Union Ave. 15 E. 40th St. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 





Member of the American Warehousemen's Association 


OFFERING COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE FACILITIES: 
RECEIVING /STORING / MARKING / WEIGHING /RECONDITIONING/SHIPPING / INVOICING /SIGHT DRAFTS 
COLLECTIONS/STOCK CONTROL/INVENTORIES/C.O.D. /FREKGHT PREPAYMENTS 
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los angeles 


San francisco 





oakland - “alameda 





call 
Weyerhaeuser zene 
first 








WEYERHAEUSER 


Steamship Company 
THE PACIFIC COAST DIRECT LINE 


San Francisco: 141 Battery St. 
New York: 21-24 State St. 


Los Angeles: 612 South Flower St. 


presented by h ) 
Setomee: Vossen Ute. Represented by Hinkins Steamship Agency, Inc., at 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester 
Seattle: Pier 28 . 


and Pittsburgh 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


The new editions of these popular texts. and reference books 
have been completely revised. 


Vol. 1—RAILROAD FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION, RATES & SERVICES. . $3.00 


= |. 2—RAILROAD FREIGHT RATE STRUCTURE........... . $3.00 
Vol. 3—FREIGHT SERVICE & RATES—Water, nestieed Air, Pipe Line, 

Forwarder tek . .$3.00 

Vol. 4—FREIGHT SHIPPING DOCUMENTS & CLAIMS .. +2 -- $800 

COMPLETE SET OF 4 VOLUMES......... haere $10.00 


Book Department, The Traffic Service Corporation 
815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


Yes Sir, FINEST AREA COVERAGE-— 


* Me Lop 


TO BEST SERVE YOU... 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1M) { POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
INTRANSIT STORAGE 






—_—_— 


REPRESENTED BY ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, CHICAGO & NEW YORK e 
RA A WER W A 
@ MEMBE W.A. @ NEBRASKA W.A. @ MAYFLOWE 2 LOCATIONS IN NEBRASKA 
Write Tedey for Complete information, Dept. M2 


o a i IVA ae STORAGE COMPANY 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














TRAFFIC WORLD 


OBITUARIES 





W. C. Huber, 62, chairman of the 
board and co-founder of Huber & Huber 
Motor Express, Inc., died in Hollywood, 
Fla., March 20. Funeral services were 
held in LaGrange, Ill., where Mr. Huber 
had lived in recent years as director of 
the carrier’s northern operations. At the 
time of his death he was a director of 
the Central Motor Freight Association, 
of Chicago. With two brothers, Mr. 
Huber established the firm as a one- 
truck operation at Louisville, Ky., in 
1929. The company has since grown to 
a fleet of 900 trucks operating between 
Chicago and Atlanta, with terminals in 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville, Lex- 
ington and Frankfort, Ky., Knoxville, 
Tex., and Atlanta. 


News of 
Traffic Clubs 


Miss Ruth Gail Conger, assistant to 
the chairman of the board of Associated 
Transport, Inc., will be guest speaker at 
the monthly meeting of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Richmond, Va., April 8, 
following a social hour and dinner. Miss 
Conger, who began her career in traffic 
and transportation as a billing clerk with 
Horton Motor Lines, of Charlotte, N.C., 
a predecessor of Associated, will speak 
on “Getting Ahead in Traffic and Trans- 
portation.” Miss Conger has said that 
she believes women are on the threshold 
of a new era in business, especially in 
transportation and traffic. The club has 
designated this meeting as “Bosses’ 
Night,” and members will have as their 
guests some of the top executives of their 
organizations. 


The Cincinnati Traffic Club will ob- 
serve “A Day at the Races” April 10 with 
special buses taking members and their 
ladies to the track at Keeneland for the 
day. Later, at the Phoenix hotel, Lex- 
ington, Ky., cocktails and dinner will be 
served 


Prof. E. N. Chapman, of Chaffee Col- 
lege, Ontario, Calif., will be the speaker 
at the April 4 meeting of the Harbor 
Transportation Club of Long Beach, 
Calif., at “Jump’n Jack” on the Pacific 
coast highway. 


The Wyoming Valley Traffic Club will 
hold its April 9 meeting at the Kingston 
House, Kingston, Pa., with Martin J. 
Goge, of the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
as honor guest and dinner speaker. Mr. 
Goge, who is education and contract 
sales manager of his company, will speak 
on “Traffic Aspects” of his company’s 
operations. 


The Mobile (Ala.) Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club will hold its spring dinner 
dance April 8 at the Admiral Semmes 
hotel. Other social events planned in- 
clude a barbecue on May 13, a golf tour- 
nament on June 10, and a shrimp dinner 
on July 8. 


The Vancouver (British Columbia, 
Canada) Transportation Club has an- 
nounced the election of the following 
officers for 1958: William D. Mackintosh, 
president; R. T. Elmer, vice-president; 
H. Whitson, secretary; M. A. Thorsten- 
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Whatever you ship... 








the N&W is equipped to haul it 









Products of mines, mills, factories and farms 
move smoothly and efficiently over the Norfolk 
and Western. Every kind of shipment, from a 
crate of fragile eggs to a multi-ton atomic reactor, 
is handled with equal care. 

Day and night, in any weather, these diverse 
goods are transported from loading docks to 
destinations with safety and dependability. They 
ride one of the nation’s smoothest, firmest roadbeds 


aboard modern rolling stock that is expertly main- 


S86 t @ Gee 


FEED. © — 


ji") 


= ar 
\ 
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® 


tained in top condition. Skilled hands and alert 
minds of experienced railroaders keep the 
shipments moving all along the line . . . in yards 
as well as on the road. 

This is the high-quality freight service that all 
shippers hope for — and find when they mark their 


shipments “Via N&W.” 


N&W Sales and Service representatives are 
located in 40 key cities of the U. S. They are 
at your beck and call and welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help you with traffic and transportation 
problems, 


RAILWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 


» 
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DISTRIBUTION CENTERS—WITH 

WVRAST Ae Lae 
1000 COMMUNITIES. 
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CALIFORNIA MOTOR EXPRESS 
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KNOCK! ... 
KNOCK! ... 
WHO'S THERE? 


See page 117 


Shippers Agree... 
It's P-l-E! 
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PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 








sen, treasurer, and these members of the 
board: W. J. Branter, E. C. Ellis, D. G. 
Fleming, J. H. Gardner, E. Jacquest, D. 
Walker and D. M. Williams. 


The seventh annual San Francisco 
Traffic Club golf tournament will be held 
at the Sonoma Golf and Country Club, 
Boyes Hot Springs, Calif., June 21. The 
club observed “Forwarder Nite” at its 
March 19 meeting. 


The Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club is 
planning a “Truck Night Spectacular” 
for April 15 


To entertain and honor its past presi- 
dents the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Trans- 
portation Club served a “home style 
chicken dinner with all the trimmings” 
March 27. 


“Perfect Shipping Night” was observed 
by the Bloomington (Ill.) Transportation 
Club March 27. A discussion panel in- 
cluded representatives of truck lines, 
rail lines, and Railway Express. 


Members of the Los Angeles Transpor- 
tation Club heard a speech at their 
March 25 meeting by W. E. Gilberson, 
chief of the guided missile development 
division of California Tech jet propul- 
sion laboratory. The club held its March 
golf tournament at the Palos Verdes 
Country Club on March 28. 


The Traffic Club of Lansing, Mich., has 
scheduled its annual spring dinner 
dance for April 19 in the grand ball room 
of the Olds hotel. A. J. Lynch, general 
manager of C. & J. Commercial] Drive- 
way, Inc., is party chairman. 


The Chicago Transportation Club, fol- 
lowing its annual dinner April 10 in the 
Morrison hotel, will install Sidney Em- 
berg, general agent of the Canadian 
National Grand Trunk Railways, as its 
president for 1958 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis has 
announced a list of activities that will 
take the club through spring to early 
summer. A club dinner dance is sched- 
uled for April 12; the club’s golf outing, 
May 12; its annual “griddle cake” dinner 
May 19, and Gull Lake annual outing at 
Madden’s Resort June 20-21-22. At the 
club’s March 20 meeting, “Freight For- 
warders Day” was observed and a movie 
by Scott-Atwater on water skiing and 
fishing in national parks was presented 


The St. Lawrence Seaway project fur- 
nished the theme for two speakers and 
a film presented at the March 20 meeting 
of the Fort Worth Chapter No. 60 of 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, Inc. Glenn Hale, assistant traffic 
manager of the Mid-Continent Supply 
Co., and Herbert R. Thornton, of the 
Gulf Oil Co., reviewed the history, the 
final aims and the costs of the project 
The film, furnished by the fraternity’s 
Peoria, Ill., chapter, and made by the 
Catapillar Tractor Co., was entitled “The 
Eighth Sea.” Mr. Thornton asserted that 
when completed, the project would serve 
38 per cent of the U.S. population, ac- 
countable for 45.6 per cent of the nation- 
al income, and producing 55 per cent of 
the nation’s manufacturing. Mr. Hale 
said that the waterway project would 
ultimately cost the taxpayers nothing 
because of its system of debt-retiring 
tolls. Complete payment for the project, 
he said, was expected by the year 2010. 
The chapter’s April 17 meeting will have 
as its theme, “Packaging and Material 
Handling.” 
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advertising 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box - Traffic World, 815 Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. Rates: reader ads, $1.00 
a line (approximately 5 words), minimum three 
Display ads, $15.00 a column inch, 


lines. 
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Payable in Advance 





Help Wanted 
FREIGHT RATE SPECIALISTS 


Rail or 
ferred Will train younger 
men that have the basic knowledge with 
limited experience. 
New Century Freight Traffic Assn. 
111 North Canal St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. Phone Central 6-8436 


Truck—Highly experienced pre 
No age limit. 


TRAFFIC & TRANSPORTATION 
POSITION 


The Milwaukee 
merce is 


Association of Com 
seeking a 
Transportation Division. 


manager for its 

Must have five 
to ten years general traffic experience, 
including knowledge of rates and tariffs, 
be an ICC practitioner and familiar with 


truck, rail, and water transportation 
Some knowledge of international trade 
desirable 


Write, stating age, complete history and 
background, references, present employ 
ment, and salary expected, to: Ray H 
Weisbrod, Executive Vice President, Mil 
waukee Association of Commerce, 611 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee, W, Wisconsin 


EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC MANAGER age 35 
40 preferred, one who has had experience in 
all phases, freight rates, export shipments, 
motor truck rates, preferably experienced in 
New England and trunk lines areas. Attach 
recent photo—state qualifications and salary 
expected. Write Box 1169 


Situations Wanted 


ATTORNEY, business 
years multi-plant traffic experience de 
traffic position. Write Box 116! 
ADMINISTRATION, ECONOMY, ORGANIZA- 
TION, planning for your traffic department 
Industrial Traffic Manager—10 years experi- 
ence, rate analyses on markets 
routing planning stop-off cars, consolida- 
tions, warehousing, claims, I.C.C. practi- 
tioner. Impressive references. Write Box l1l¢ 


HEAD OR ESTABLISH Industrial Traffi 
Department or Motor Carrier Traffic or 
Claims Department. Write Box 1162 


Educational Books and Courses 


1.C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail 
Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bidg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Il 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION, an 
old standby in the Traffic Profession since 
1946, is now available in its new 5th revised 
and enlarged edition, and only $8.00. This 
important book in its four previous editions 
was written by J. H. Tedrow. Users and 
students of this book have a record of 90%, 
admitted to practice. It has now been en- 
larged and brought up-to-date by Lee K. 
Matthews, Transportation Commissioner, St 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. It is com- 
pact, simple and comprehensive. Covers acts, 
history, practice, evidence, quizzes and 
pleading forms. Over 400 leading ICC and 
Court cases cited. Complete practitioners’ 
course for class or individual study. En- 
dorsed by well-known traffic men and law- 
yers. Study for 15 days and if not com- 
pletely satisfied your $8.00 refunded. Wm. 
C. Brown Company, Publishers, Dubuque 
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25 Years 


Ago sm) 


q From TRAFFIC WORLD, 
April 1, 1933 


Freight rates weré said to be 
higher than the trafic would bear 
and should be reduced “substan- 
tially,” the Commission was told 
by proponents at the opening 
argument in Ex Parte No. 110, 
Petition for General Reduction 
of Freight Rates on Basic Com- 
modities. 

* 

United Air Lines, Inc., an- 
nounced the placing in service by 
it of the first of 60 planes “with 
a guaranteed speed of more than 
three miles a minute, and cruis- 
ing speed of 165 miles an hour, 
capable of flying from the Pacific 
coast to Chicago in 15 hours.” 
They were reported to be the 
fastest multi-engine passenger 
planes in the world. 

* 

A Commission examiner, in a 
proposed report in No. 17000, 
part 13, Hoch-Smith Salt, and 
the cases joined with it, recom- 
mended a radical revamping of 
the salt rate structure in the en- 
tire country. Rates proposed by 
Examiner E. J. Hoy were to be 
based on percentage of the corre- 
sponding first-class rates through 
the establishment of the dual sys- 
tem: Rates on carloads of pack- 
age salt and mixed carloads of 
bulk and package salt. 


* 

The Pullman Co. said that for 
the first time in nearly two-thirds 
of a century its carrier business 
was operated at a loss in 1932. 
The company said it had an 
operating loss that year of 
$1,220,034, against net earnings 
of $3,263,619 in 1931. 


As of the close of business 
March 21, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. reported it had 
authorized 111 loans totaling 
$359,885,015 to 62 railroads. 
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To Safeguard Merchandise 
620 “babies” your LCL 


Think only babies are handled with care? 
Watch the way B&O will coddle your 
less-than-carload freight! Route it via 
B&O Time-Saver and you’// save 
extra time, but we’// expend extra 
care to safeguard every shipment. 
B&O operating and terminal people 
are specially trained and supervised 
to “baby” your LCL. They 

like their competence 

at it—you'll like their 


dependable performance. 


Ask our man! 


THERE'S STILL 


PLENTY OF SPACE 
TO GET MORE 
RESULTS WITH 


PERFECT 
SHIPPING 





HOW “ROLLER FREIGHT’S” 
TOUCH-AND-GO INSPECTION 
SPEEDS YOUR SHIPMENTS 


HE picture above shows a man with a 
tough job. He and three others have to 
inspect every friction be aring before the train 
can pull out of the terminal. They stop at every 
wheel, lift the journal box lid, poke around 


inside, add oil. It takes time and costs money. 


Picture at right shows what the railroads are 
doing about it. They're putting freight cars on 
limken® tapered roller bearings. With these 
“Roller Fre iwht’’ cars the Inspector just touches 
journal assemblies for temperature as he walks 
by. Terminal bearing inspection time ts cut 90% 


—your shipments get there faster. 


And Timken bearings end the No. 1 cause 
of freight train delays—the hot box problem. 
They roll the load, never slide it as friction 
bearings do. And because Timken bearings cut 
starting resistance 88%, they make possible 


yolt-free starts—cut damage to lading. 


Roller Freight” 1S bringing you speedier, 
better shipping. Phat’s Better-ness. And there’s 
more and more Better-ness to come as more 
and more railroads go “‘Roller Freight’. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Olio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Cable address: ““Timrosco”’, 





62 railroads and other freight car owners now have over 25,000 “Roller Freight 
cars in service or on order. 


THIS IS BETTER-ness . . . America is for it 


and 





eae ® 


bearings help you get it 








’ Freight™ 





